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RAxSsAy's 
COAL. Analysis—10,000 cubic feet of gas per ton 
of coal; 26-candle gas; 134 cwt. coke per ton of coal. 
RAMSAY’S PATENT CONDENSED COKE. 
DO. GARESFIELD COKE, 


RAMSAY'S FIRE-CLAY ARTICLES. 


GAS-RETORTS, introduced 1828. FIRE-BRICK 
WORKS, established 1804. FIRE-CLAY SANITARY 
PIPES. CHIMNEY-TOPS, and all Goods made of Fire- 
Clay. The Fire-Clay is worked from Blaydon Main Colliery, 
is of excellent Sey and no expense spared in perfecting 
every article. The FIRE-BRICKS (marked ** RAMSAY”) 
are to be seen in all parts cf the world, and the Works 
are the most extensive in the Kingdom. 

Manufactories—Derwenthaugh, Swalwell, and Hebburn 
Quay, near Newcastle-on-Tyne; and London Wharves— 
Falcon Wharf, No. 80, Bankside; and Honduras Wharf, 
Cubit. Town. Large stocks kept. 

Address G. H. Ramsay, N&2wcastLe-on-T rye. 


GEORGE GLOVER & CO., 








COWEN’S PATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 


JOSEPH COWEN and CO., 
BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYHE, 


Were the ouly parties to whom a Parze Mepatr. was 
awarded at the Great Exarpition of 1851, for **Gas- 
Reroagrs and oTHeR Ossects in Frre-Cray,” and they have 
also been awarded in the Inrernationat Exursition of 
1862, the Parzz Mepat for ‘*‘Gas-Retorts, Fire-Bricks, 
&c., for Excetiance of Quarry.” 

J.C. and Co. have been for many years the most extensive 
Manufacturers of Fire-Clay Retorts in the United Kingdom; 
and orders for Fire-Clay Retorts of all shapes and dimen- 
sions, Fire-Bricks, and every other article in Fire-Clay, are 
promptly executed at their Works as above. 

COWEN’S GARESFIELD COALS, 
Coal Office, 
Quay Srpz, NewcastLr-on-Tyng. 


FIRST PRIZE IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 














Patentees of the Standard Gasometers for the 
Government, and of the 


IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS,| 


These Meters are warranted to measure core | 
rectly and not to vary. Their acknowledged | 
superiority has brought them into genezal use | 
more rapidly than any Meters hitherto manu- | 
factured. 

To meet the increasing demand, G. Grover 
anp Co. have just entered on possession of ex- 
tensive premises adjoining their present Works 
in Ranelagh Road, and they are now prepared 
to execute promptly, orders to any extent. They 
keep in stock all sizes of Meters up to 200 lights. 
In cases of haste, on the receipt of a telegram | 
early on one day, their Meters can be delivered | 
next day in any part of England, and in he 
large towns in Scotland. 

Particulars and lists of prices forwarded on 
application to— 








THE OLD TUBE-WORKS, 
CHUBCH HILL, WEDNESBURY; 
ALMA WORKS, 

WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE; 
and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 


Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron Gas-Tubes, and 
Holders of the present Patents; Inventors and First 














} 


Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Steam-Boilers. | 
J.B. and Co. make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings for | 


Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest orders may be 
executed in a few days. 


BLAYDON BURN AND LOW BENWELL FIBE- 
CLAY RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
Ngan Newcasrie-on-Trne. 


ILLIAM COCHRAN CARR begs 


most respectfully to thank the Metropolitan, 
Provincial, and Con as Companies for their 
patronage for several years past, and to intimate that he has 
rebuilt and enla is extensive premises for the mana- 
facture of CLAY RETORTS;; and that he is now prepared 
to execute the largest orders wit punctuality and despatch. 
Orders for FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, of al! shapes and 
sizes, FIRE-BRICKS, and all other articles in Fire-Clay, 
executed on the shortest notice, and on the most reasonable 
terms. 

London Agents: JAMES LAWRIE & CO., 
63, Ory Broap Street, Crry. Lonpow. 


~ §COTTISH CANNEL COAL. 
J & W. ROMANS, Consulting Gas Engi- 


neers and Coal Factors, of Edinburgh and Leadon 
CONTRACT for supplying any quantity of COAL and 
CANNEL. 

They are also Contractors for leasing Gas-Works, for 
supplying, erecting, or repairing gas apparatus and fire- 
clay goods. 

Messrs. Romans, being lessees of several Gas-Works, have 
their Cannels tested in the ordinary working process, thus 
securing for their customers a guarantee beyond mere 
laboratory experiments. 

Analysis, prices, and other information will be forwarded 
on application to their Offices, 8, Forth Street, Eptvpuaen ; 
1, Walbrook, Mansion House, Lonpoy, or to the ** Crown 
Wharf,” Thomas Street, Limehouse, Lonpon, where stocks 
of house, steam, and gas coal are always on hand. 

Coal, machinery, fire goods, &c., shipped to all parts of 
the world. 





LESMAHAGO GAS COAL, 
AUCHINHEATH COLLIERY, 
LESMAHAGO N.B. 





Gun Metal, and all other kinds of Cocks, Stocks, Dies, and JAM E S . E e ¢ U $ 0 N & co 
Taps, Galvanized Tubes, &c. | e 


N.B.—AlU goods thoroughly tested before sent out, and 
warranted. 


JOHN BENT & SON, 
WET AND DRY GAS-METER 


STREET-LAMP 
MANUFACTURERS, 





| 


| 


BANELAGH ROAD, PIMLICO, LONDON, §.W.; | BELL BARN ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. | 


236, GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW; 


| 
oR 
15, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. | 


| 


EstTapuisHep 1850. 


All materials found for the alteration of Public Lamps for | 


| 


lighting with the Rod. Regulators with Lava Burners. | 


LESSEES SINCE 1832. 





LONDON AGENTS: 
JAMES LAWRIE & CO., 
63, OLB BROAD STREET, E.C. 





CONTINENTAL AGENTS: 


LA COUR & WATSON, 
LEITH. 





GEORGE GLOVER AND CoO., 


Patentees of the Standard Gasometers for the Government, 
TWO MEDALS, 





HAVE OBTAINED THE 


HIGHEST 


PRIZE 


FOR 





PARIS, 1867. 


IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS AND GASOMETERS, 


PAR 


AT THE 


Is 





EXHIBITION. 


S 
RANELAGH WORKS, RANELAGH ROAD, PIMLICO, LONDON, s.w.: 
AND 236, GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW. 
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HENRY HOWARD. & CO,, 
COOMBS WoondD PATENT TUBE-WORKS, 
OLD HILL, near DUDLEY, 

HOWARD’S PATENT IMPROVED WROUGHT-IRON TUBES, 

FOR GAS, STEAM, AND WATER; 
[Also ORDINARY WELDED WROUGHT-IRON TUBES and FITTINGS, 
FOR GAS, STEAM, & WATER, EITHER BLAUK, GALVANIZED, OR ENAMELLED. 
CORE BARS FOR IRONFOUNDERS, STOCKS, TAPS, AND DIES, IRON COCKS, &c. 
London Agent—W. G. DAVIS, 2, Brabant Court, Philpot Lane, E.C. 


SILVER MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


LLOYD AND LLOYD, 
ALBION TUBE-WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS 


For Gas, Steam, Water, &c. 
SOLE LICENSEES for the United Kingdom for the LAVENANT PATENT ENAMELLED TUBES & FITTINGS, 


the Coating of which does not shell off, is a certain preservative from rust, and resists all effects of expansion and contraction. 


LAP-WELDED IRON & HOMOGENEOUS METAL TUBES 


For Locomotive, Marine, and Stationary Beilers. 
Boiler-Tube Ferrules, Gun-Metal Gland Cocks, Water-Gauges, Whistles, &c.; Stocks, Taps, and Dies for Screwing, and Gas-Fitters Tools of all kinds. 


London Offices: No. 4, Cloak Lane, Queen Street, E.C. 


WAREHOUSES: 
LONDON: No. 157, Upper Thames Street, E.C. LIVERPOOL: No. 63, Paradise Street. MANCHESTER: Barlow’s Croft, 
Chapel Street, Salford. PARIS and LILLE. 


ECONOMY IN GAS PURIFICATION. A PURER GAS AT LESS COST, AND GREAT SAVING IN LABOUR. 


M'DOUGALLS’ PRECIPITATED PEROXIDE OF IRON. 


The above Oxide is now in use at some of the largest works in the kingdom, and has gained a decided preference, owing to its efficiency, 
cheapness, and the great saving in labour effected by its use. 

Tt is a pure artificial Hydrated Peroxide, with an addition of only sufficient sawdust to give it the needful lightness or porosity to prevent pressure, 
and every particle is available for use. 

In selecting an oxide, a point more a than its price, is to learn the cost of labour entailed in its use. Whilst at large works the 
cost of labour for purifying, where lime alone or the natural oxides are employed, is 2d. to 3d. per ton of coals, by the use of the above 
Oxide it is reduced to 1d. to 1}d., owing to the purifier's working so much longer when charged, and to rapid revivification—two points of 
special importance in the busy season. 

For export to Foreign Works it is unequalled, — article being available, and saves freight over less concentrated materials. 

Norr.—It is important to note that only the Hydrate Peroxide of Iron is useful, simple oxide being worthless. Inferior oxides show a large 
per centage of simple oxide, but very little Hydrated Peroxide. 


M*SDOUGALL BROTHERS, 5 
LONDON—158, LEADENHALL STREET, EC. MANCHESTER—68, PORT STREET. j 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, 































































DELPH & TINTAM ABBEY FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE, 


PROPRIETORS OF 
BEST GLASS-HOUSE POT & CRUCIBLE CLAY: 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLASS-HOUSE POTS, CRUCIBLES, GAS-RETORTS, & FIRE-BRICKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


TRADE MARK. THE MEDAL FOR 1862. 
od The only Prize Medal awarded for TUBES & FITTINGS. 


CROWN TUBE-WORKS, 
| WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
WAREHOUSE: SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


JAMES RUSSELL & SONS, LIMITED, 


PATENTEES & FIRST MAKERS OF WROUGHT-IRON TUBES, 


ONLY MAKERS OF HOMOGENEOUS METAL TUBES. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


TUBES and FITTINGS for GAS, STEAM, and WATER; 
LAP-WELDED, LOCOMOTIVE, MARINE, and other BOILER TUBES; 
HYDRAULIC TUBES, BEDSTEAD TUBES, WELL TUBES, TELEGRAPH FOSTS, COIL6, &c.; 
GAS-FITTERS TOOLS, VALVES, COCKS, &c. 
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THOMAS PIGGOTT & CO., 


(Established 1822,) 
SPRING HILL, BIBMINGHAM 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TELESCOPIC & SINGLE GASHOLDERS, 
CAST & WROUGHT IRON TANKS FOR DITTO; 
PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, RETORTS, VALVES; 
IMPROVED WROUGHT-IRON RETORT-LIDS, CROSS-BARS, & SCREWS; 
AND GAS APPARATUS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CAST AND WROUGHT IRON GIRDERS, BRIDGES, AND ROOFS, 
STEAM-ENGINE BOILERS, & GENERAL WROUGHT-IRON WORK. 





London Agents: PORTER and LANE, 172, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


D. BRUCE PEEBLES & CO., 
ENGINEERS, WET AND DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
BRASSFOUNDERS, & GAS APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, 
FOUNTAINBRIDGE WORKS, EDINBURGH. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
Peebles’ Patent Wet and Dry Gas-Meters in Tin-Plate Cases, 
with Tongue and Groove Joints. 


IMPROVED WET METERS IN CAST-IRON CASES. 


STATION- METERS, GOVERNORS, EXPERIMENTING METERS, PHOTOMETERS, 
PRESSURE-GAUGES, &c. 


C. & W. WALKER’S GAS-VALVES. 


These celebrated Valves of all kinds have been in use for so many years, and are so well known, that a description is pnnecessary. 
, They are made of all kinds to suit all the requirements of engineers. 


Midland Iron-Works, Donnington, near Newport, Shropshire; 8, Finsbury Circus, London. 
TO GAS COMPANIES, ENGINEERS, AND MACHINISTS. 


NEW LUBRICATINC OIL. 


This Oil is suitable for every kind of machinery, being entirely free from anything liable to produce 
corrosion, and is equal in lubricating power to sperm or lard oil (though supplied at half the cost). 

It is prepared in two consistencies—viz., LIGHT MACHINE OIL, for machinery where the pressure 
is moderate and the motion rapid. _HEAVY MACHINE OIL, on machinery where the motion is com- 
paratively slow. Four-gallon Samples, carriage free, can included, for £1 1s. 

WALTER CARSON & SONS, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.; 
21, BACHELORS WALK, DUBLIN. 


IMPROVED GAS APPARATODS, 
FOR CITIES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, &e., 
INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


WwW. Cc. HOLMES & CQ, 


WHITESTONE IRON-WORKS, HUDDERSFIELD. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS of B. W. THURSTON’S IMPROVED SCRUBBER, CONDENSER, and WASHER, in use in 
many of the principal Gas-Works un the Continent. 
PATENTEES of the IMPROVED COMBINED PURIFYING APPARATUS, so eminently adapted for Exportacion. 
ESTIMATES, PLANS, and SPECIFICATIONS PREPARED for BUILDINGS and APPARATUS. 
Prospectus, Price Lists, &c., on application. 


LONDON OFFICES—57, GRACECHURCH STREET, CITY. 
*,* Please address letters to Huddersfeld. 
REPERENCES TO NEARLY 300 GAS-WORKS. 
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THE FARNLEY IRON COMPANY, LIMITED, 


FARNLEY, near LEEDS. 





= MAM al | 


Since they so largely extended their Works, the F. I. Co. have experienced a most important increase in the demand for their Fire-Clay Retorts, which they 
owe chiefly to the superior quality of their make, and to the facilities they now possess for executing orders promptly, either for home or for export. 
The Fire-Clay raised from the a Ag (commonly calle] the Wortley bed) is unsurpassed by any other known in the district, and is peculiarly well 


adapted for Retorts, Gas-Ovens, and Fire-Bricks; and the F. I. Uo. beg especially to invite those connected with Gas-Works, who have not yet used their 


Retorts, to be good enough to favour them with a trial. 
The F.I.Co. generally hold in stock, for immediate supply, FIRE-BRICKS of every size and kind, White Facing Bricks, the White, Buff, and other 


GLAZED Bricks, in various colours and shapes, now extensively used for Engine-houses, Business Premises, as well as for Domestic and Public Buildings. 
Prices, Drawings, and all other information may be obtained by applying as above; to the 


Offices, 3, Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, S.W.; or to F. Sutton, 46}, Queen Street, Hull. 


N.B.—The Farnley Iron Company, Limited, give notice that they have the exclusive right of manufacture and sale of 
“FRASER’S PATENT RIBBED” FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 
BY SPECIAL AGREEMENT WITH THE PATENTEE. 


KING BROTHERS, 
STOURBRIDGE FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS, 


ARAD 07 MOUTH PIE ce 














KING BROTHERS beg especially to call the attention of Gas Companies to the superiority of their Retorts, which are made from the celebrated STOURBRIDGE FIRE-CLAY. 
Mir. King has patented a Kiln for burning Retorts, by which Patent all Cold Air is excluded from the Kiln while burning, thus rendering them FREE FROM CRACKS AND 
CORRECT IN FORM. By great care in Manufacturing, combined with the advantages in burning, a VERY SMOOTH SURFACE is obtained, rendering them less liable to carbonize, 

Retort Ovens, Fire-Bricks, Guards, Saddles, Rabbitted Burs, Flues, and Quarries, are all Manufactured of the same quality of Clay. 
Every Retort and Brick is branded ‘‘ King Brothers, Stourbridge.” 
Agent in Ireland—Mr. JAMES FURNESS, No. 3, FOWNES STREET, DUBLIN. 





CLIFFS PATENT 
—_| .ENAMELLED__CLAY__RETOR 





THE ORIGINAL 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
Near LEEDS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 
TS FIRE GOODS, and Salt-Glazed Drain-Pipes. 
. Lonpon AGENT: 


MARCUS BOURNE NEWTON, 
Wharf No. 4, inside Great Northern Goods Station, King’s Cross, N. 


Where is always kept a Stock of Retorts, Fire- Bricks, Terra Cotta Ware, and 
Drain- Pipes. 


Cc. &* W. WALKER’S 


WoonnD SIEVES FOR PURIFIERS 
Have now been in use for more than ten years, and their advantages and durability fully established. They are made entirely by 
steam machinery in very large quantities at the most moderate cost. 


Midland Iron-Works, Donnington, near Newport, Shropshire; 8, Finsbury Circus, London. 


rs PATENT ANTIMONY PAINT. 


ay GEORGE HALLETT & CO, 


296, ROTHERHITHE, LONDON, S.E. (R&R ey 

















This Paint having been in general use over nine years (especially in some of the principal Gas- Works), and proved itself the best light-coloured Paint 
for resisting the influence of vitiated atmospheres, it is important that its qualities should be more widely known. : 

It is not discoloured like white lead in a sulphuretted atmosphere, nor washed off like white zinc ; and its light colour reflecting heat, produces muck leea ax- 
pansion of gas in holders painted with it than with dark colours, besides rendering them much more sightly. Its specific gravity 1s so much below white lead that 
the same weight will cover one-third more surface, while it is equal in body; and its price being about the same (30s. per cewt.), it is actually one-third cheaper. 
From experience, its manufacture is greatly improved, and it is quite suitable for all purposes in which white lead is employed. . b , 

Reference is kindly permitted by the Engineers of the City of London, Commercial, London, and Surrey Consumers Gas Companies, who rronounce i: the bes 


Paint knowa for their purposes, 
N.B.—Antimony Paint, COVERING SO MUCH MORE WORE, costs about 20s. per cwt., 
as compared with White Lead at 30s. per cwt.; a similar economy arises from its use ‘in Steam and Gas Joints, 
for which purpose it is suverior to White Lead. 
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THE THORNCLIFFE IMPROVED CENTRE-VALVE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MESSRS. NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., 


THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS, NEAR SHEFFIELD. 
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THORNCLIFFE j§ THORNCLIFFE 
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a er Se |i IMPROVED IMPROVED 


BYE-PASS VALVE. STOP-VALVE. 


Sizes of the SIZES onus 


THORNCLIFFE IMPROVED CENTRE-VALVE. From 8 ins. upwards. From 8 ins. upwards. 











| Ins. Ina | Ins. Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | ins. { 

| Bore of Pipe...) 4° 5/ 6 7) 8] 9! 10/12 —s | — 
| Diam. of Body.| 16 | 20 | 28 | 26 | 28 | 31 | 34 | 40 
| Height of Tank.| 33 | 35 | 38 | 43 | 46 | 48 | 51 | 56 


D | Depth of Cover. 8, 9); 10,11} 12 | 13) 14/ 16 











| 


QoS 


In all cases the Covers are cast heavy enough to resist 
Total height... 41 44 | 48 | 54 | 58 | 61 | 65 | 72 any required pressure. 





| 





The advantages derived from the adoption of these Valves are so manifest and cardinal that in the immediate character of the 
change—the simplicity of the machine—the facility affording for cleaning out connexions between Valve and Purifier—the perfect 
collection and delivery by suitable overflow of the ammonia, at a greatly diminished depth from ground-line over the old form of 
Valve—the advantage of connecting on the same level, and at any angle, or opposite to each other, the inlet and outlet pipes without 
dip or rise—the clear acquisition of space in the purifying-house, by being able to place the boxes nearer together, the new Valve 
being entirely under the floor—and lastly, though of the greatest importance, the passage of crude and unpurified gas during the 
change is minimized to the merest fraction, thus preventing the fouling by impure gas the delicate machinery and easily affected 
exposed movements of the station-meter, thereby preventing the introduction of the enemy (unpurified gas) into the gasholder. 
Also a dead abutment is offered to all back pressure, imparting thereby to the gauges, governors, and hydraulic seals, a steadiness of 
action never realized with the once famous, but now fast becoming obsolete, Hydraulic Centre- Valve. 

These Valves may be made of any size to suit any position of boxes, to stand any amount of pressure, warranted and tested 
with gas before leaving the manufactory, prepared to work any number of boxes iti’ rotation—say, two, three, four, five, six, or eight 
—and for all Valves above 12-inch ports a suitable rack-and-pinion movement is attached if preferred. These Valves (specially 
arranged) are applicable to inlet or outlet pipes of gasholder, to act as Bye-pass Valves to meters, governors, exhauster, condensers, 
scrubbers, washers, driers, and duplicate systems of hydraulic main; also to act as Stop-Valves on special mains about the works. 
Where it is important no impediment be offered to tar or ammoniacal liqucr, the same having uninterrupted flow to the general tar- 
well on the works, and for which purpose the slowly changed, often disordered, and at all times obstructive Slide- Valve (challenging 
the best of them) is superseded by the exceedingly simple, instantaneously changed Dome-Top Valve, which also carries so marked an 


index, whether open or shut, at any distance from close observation, providing the Valve can be seen at all. See sketch ia 
perspective, No. 3, 


London Office—34, LONDON WALL, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
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JOHN HALL & CO., 


STOURBRIDGE, 
MANUFACTURERS of FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES, 





AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FIRE-CLAY GOODS. 
N.B.—A Stock of 15 and 16 in. CIRCULAR RETORTS always on hand. Other kinds made to order on short Notice. 





PARIS, igs LONDON, 5068. 


WILLIAM SUGG, 


GAS ENGINEER. 











PUBLIC =e GOVERNORS, LEVER COCKS, AND POLE ‘Wale 


LAMP METERS AND BOXES. 


LOWE’S JET PHOTOMETERS can now BE ratep To 14 CANDLES. 


VINCENT WORKS, VINCENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





FULLERTON, SON, * CO., 
LONDON ROAD METER-WORKS, EDINBURGH, 


THE PATENT IMPROVED ‘TIN-PLATE DRY GAS-METER, 


WITH SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR ADJUSTMENT AND REPAIR, 
The principal parts of the mechanism being accessible by the removal of a single Screw. 
GAS-METERS on the WET and DRY principles made in CAST-IRON and TIN-PLATE CASES. 


STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, EXPERIMENTAL & TEST METERS, GAS APPARATUS, &c. 


LONDON AGENTS: THORNELOE & CO., 34, LONDON WALL CITY, E.c., 
GAS & WATER ENGINEERS, & CONTRACTORS 


FOR GAS & WATER WORKS APPARATUS. 
SHOW-ROOMS AND WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE FOR 
Wrought-Iron Tubes and Fittings for Gas, Water, and Steam; Chandeliers, Pendants, Lamps and Brackets; 
Plumbers Work, Water-Closets, Pumps, &c.; Lead, Composition, Brass, and Copper Tubes. 
METERS SUPPLIED TO ORDER FROM STOCK. 


MESSRS. NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., 


THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS AND COLLIERIES, 
NEAR SHEFFIELD. 


CELEBRATED SILKSTONE GAS COALS. 


Analyses by F. J. EVANS, Eaq: ., Chartered Gas Company, Horseferry Road, Westminster:— 





(COPY.,.) 

Dessitin a “ee eee ee =| 
Best Silkstone - 10,900 osees 170 wee 12°8 owe 2°6 cess 1°7 
Norfolk Silkstone .  . 11,000 + ope 15°94 .... 12°5 cove 4°4 cows 1°64 
Silkstone Brights .. 11,500 Pere TBS... - 009 12°6 vem e 7°4 eee 1°85 
Silkstone Nuts... 10,800 oes 15°85 .... 1266 ww we 6:0 eees 0°69 


Nors.—The illuminating power of the Gas was tested by the standard burner now used in London by the Gas Referees, 
under the City of London Gas Act, 1868. 


Horseferry Road, Westminster, March, 1870. (Signed) F. J. EVANS. 


OFFICES, 34. LONDON WALL, CITY, E.C. 








<< 
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TANGYE BROTHERS & HOLMAN, 
10, LAURENCE POUNTNEY LANE, LONDON, EC; 


And BIRMINGHAM (TANGYE BROS), CORNWALL WORKS, SOHO. 














SOLE MAKERS OF 


MORTON’S PATENT SELF-SEALING RETORT - LIDS, 
WITH HOLMAN’S PATENT ECCENTRIC FASTENINGS. 

















Over 1000 of mow gai d 
I ih i 
the Patent Re- 1 ii ame 
tort - Lids and | | | 1 Gas-Works at 
fastenings  al- Pl af i LIVERPOOL, 
: A AHI | 
ready supplied ff | wil | -DUBLIN, 
to the great ay mi 
PANN 4 em NOTTINGHAM, 
wos ot te ee 
Ges Company iri A TU ST, ALBANS, 
Beckton. TACT ATA, He BURSLEM, 
uit Q atl 
| BOURNEMOUTH, 
s ” 
everal hun WINDSOR, 
dreds in use at 
the works of the a 
London Gas &e., &e, 
Company. 


The expensive and cumbersome process of sealing the mouths of Gas-Retorts by means of luting the Lids with lime and other materials 
hitherto used for that purpose, is henceforth rendered unnecessary, and will be superseded by the very efficient method shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. ; , ; 

The Self Sealing Lid reduces labour, saves wear and tear, obviates all the inconvenience and discomfort consequent on the preparation 
of luting, and effects a great reduction in the working expenses. The cost attending the process of “ luting” in several large gas-works 
exceeds £1000 per annum, ranging in various works from 20s. to 35s. per mouthpiece. 


THE “SPECIAL” STEAM - PUMP 
BEST PUMP FOR PUMPING AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, TAR, AND WATER IN GAS-WORKS, 


The “ SPECIAL” Steam-Pump is adapted for all ordinary purposes for which Steam-driven Pumps are used. 
It is economical in first cost, occupies very little space, and,the wear and tear is reduced 
to a minimum, because there is absolutely no extraneous gear. 


. REQUIRES NO SHAFTING, GEARING, RIGGERS, OR BELTS. 
Adopted in the following Gas-Works :— 13 











Aylesbury Gaslight and Coke Company. 
Alliance and Dublin Gas Company. 
Bolton Gas-Works. 
Burslem and Tunstall Gas Company. 
Brighton Gaslight and Coke Company. 
f Bury St. Edmund’s Gas Company. 
i Burnley Gas Company. 
Bradford Gaslight Company. 
Corporation Gas-Works, Stockton. 
Chartered Gas Company, Westminster. 
Cork Gas-Works. 
Dewsbury and Batley Gas Company. 
Dublin Consumers Gaslight and Coke Company. 
Dunstable Gas-Works. 
Imperial Gas-Works, St. Pancras. 
k Ipswich Gas-Works. 
Kingeton-upon-Hull Gaslight Company. 
London Gaslight Company, Nine Elms. 
Lewes Gas-W orks. 
Louth Gas Company. 
Middlesbro’ Gas-Works. 
Northampton Gas Company. 
Phoenix Gas-Works, London. 
Richmond Gas Company. 
Rio de Janeiro Gas Company. 
Reading Gas- Works. 
Shipley Gas-Works, near Bradford. 
8t. Albans Gas-Works.! My aes 
Sutton, Southcote, and Drypool Gas Company, Hull. “i 
St. Helen’s Gas Company, Lancashire. 
Windsor Royal Gaslight Company. 
Wandsworth and Putney Gas Company. 
Woolwich Equitable Gas Company. 
Western Gas-Works, Kensal Green. 





OVER 1000 IN USE. 
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_ Now Ready, TANGYE BROTHERS & HOLMAN’S New Illustrated Catalogue, containing upwards of 230 closely 
printed pages of descriptive matter, and nearly 800 high-class Engravings of Machinery, Engines, Tools, Hydraulic Work, 
Pumping Machinery, &. Price 7s. 6d., or 88. 6d. post free in the United Kingdom. 
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The SIX MEDALS AWARDED to THOMAS GLOVER for 


PATENT DRY GAS-METERS, 


The latter being the Highest Medal awarded for | 
Dry Gas-Meters by the Imperial Commissioners for the ‘ 
Universal Exhibition, Paris, 1867. 
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THOMAS GLOVER & CO., 


GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 


214 To 222, ST. JOHN STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, 


LONDON, E.C. 


GLOVER & CO/.S PATENT DRY GAS-METERS, 


Are a remedy for all the defects of Wet Meters; 

Are suitable for all climates, whether hot or cold; 

Incur no loss of Gas by evaporation; 

Cannot become fixed by frost, however severe; 

Are the most accurate and unvarying measurers of Gas; 

Prevent pe unexpected extinction of the Lights; 

May be fixed either above or below the level of the Lights; 

Cannot be tampered with, without visibly damaging the outer case ; 
Will last much longer than Wet Meters; 

Will not cost more than one-half for repair that Wet or Water Meters do;: 
Are upheld for five years without charge. 
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WILLIAM PARKINSON & GO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO SAMUEL CROSLEY, ) 


COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1816. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PATENT WET & DRY METERS, 
STATION-METERS AND GOVERNORS, 


PRESSURE REGISTERS, GAUGES, 
EXPERIMENTAL METERS, PHOTOMETERS, GASHOLDERS, &c., &c. 


WATER METERS. 





to state that they are now prepared to supply Station-Meters with planed joints. 
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Hotes upon Passing Ebents. 





We have asked before—we must ask again—and probably have 
to wait until facts answer, for the reply—where the domain of 
under-ground and above-ground metropolitan railways will cease, 





now that tramways are established in real earnest? We fancy 
the Loundary will be found within very narrow limits. Tram- 
ways, like railways, have their opponents, but no railway was 
ever stopped permanently in the middle of a field, within sight of 
the traffic of a large town. It will be the same with tramways. 
They are stopped here and there—here, it is objected the traffic 
is too crowded ; there, they may interfere with the amenities of 
members of Parliament, or the picturesque solitude of the 
Embankment. But nothing but a narrow gut like the Poultry 
can permanently obstruct the progress of these silent, easy- 
rolling cars. The wiseacres who cut the Metropolitan District 
short on its way to a Mansion House station will soon see how 
they have cut off their own noses if they wanted a complete 
circle. They assisted the original Metropolitan to damage a 
rival route to the City, but in the face of tramways the junction 
at Tower Hill is farther off than ever. At the same time, it 
must be admitted that the District station in Cannon Street, in- 
stead of at the termination of Queen Victoria Street, improves, and 
makes a reason for widening, Queen Street, which leads to Guild- 
hall! The House of Commons have not only passed the Euston 
Square, St. Pancras, and Charing Cross Railway Bill, but a triple 
alliance has been formed between those high and mighty powers, 
the London and North-Western, the South-Eastern, and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, for the construction of the line, 
as well as a new street from Tottenham Court Road, through 
Leicester Square; thus contriving ‘a double debt to pay,” in a 
new junction of the North and South Thames lines, and a new 
thoroughfare which will destroy some of the foulest and most 
disgraceful slums of London. The work is so gigantic, diving so 
deep into the bowels of the earth, not only beneath sewers and 
water-mains, but beneath the existing Underground Railway, that 
nothing less than such a triple alliance would give hope of its 
execution. In the interest of the public we trust this line will 
be made; but we suspect strongly that when a tramway runs 
down the Euston Road, if it is allowed to tap the Euston 
Square Station, a great many passengers arriving, and most of 
those departing, will use it in preference to any underground 
conveyance. 

The question has sometimes been asked, why the American 
despatch system, by which the conveyance and delivery of lug- 
gage at the traveller's hotel or residence is a separate business, 
is not adopted here. An American gentleman answered this 
inquiry very completely in a train the other day—‘ Because in 
“ the United States it is very difficult to get a carriage or ‘ hack,’ 
“and when you do you must pay what the driver pleases.” In 
England cabs are always to be had, and you need not part with 
your luggage. 

Mr. ‘‘Tom Brown” Hughes has returned from his trip to 
America so delighted with his reception that he reminds one of 
the barrister who returned from Bristol, where he had been for 
the first time acting as Deputy-Judge—‘“The courtesy of the 
“* officials, the intelligence of juries charmed him. And how about 
“the criminals? Well, really, for persons in their situation, they 
“‘were the best behaved he had ever seen.” The Government 
of the United States has done wonders in cultivating, colonizing, 
and civilizing wild lands. The only parallels, and those on a 
more limited scale, are to be found in the progress of the 
principal colonies of Australia. The engineering contrivances 
of the United States are often rough and ingenious, but when Mr. 
Hughes gives the palm over English engineers, who have been the 
tutors and pioneers of the whole world, he only shows that he 
does not know the works of his own country. 

Mr. Isaacs’s committee of inquiry into the best means of selling 
or letting the Corporation waste lands has ended, as might have 
been anticipated, in very milk-and-water recommendations of an 
elementary character, and these will scarcely be carried out. In 
pointing out the evils of the present system, the report is success- 
ful. Of these, the greatest is that the price and disposition of 
waste lands rest with four or five separate committees, through 
whom, with their officials, the applications are not filtered but 
buried. Under this system land worth over two hundred thousand 
pounds has remained waste for seventeen years. The committee 
reports in favour-@f one office where all plans shall be deposited 
and the fullest information given to applicants—that is the majority 
of the committee. Mr. Isaacs wishes to go a great deal farther, 
and transfer the whole business of selling and letting the City 
houses and lands to one committee; but here, as usual, the 
favourite hobby of the Common Council is started— ‘ Patronage ” 
—on whose slow paces every committeeman rejoices and even 
dotes. No committee of the Common Council would give up its 
patronage of the lands and houses under its control, and there the 
income of the Corporation stagnates. These are the sort of 
abuses which a true representative system, modelied on that 
of all the other municipal Corporations of the kingdom, would 
remedy. The members of the Corporation are continually and 





loudly boasting that, like the Pharisee, they are not as other men 
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are—that they are not corrupt. Their wives might just as well 
boast that they were chaste. e real business of the Corpora- 
tion is smothered in multiplied offices and antiquated forms ; in 
the expenditure of money there is no practical responsibility, and 
no intelligible balance-sheet or audit. The key-note of Corpora- 
tion reform was struck when an investigation and rearrangement 
of City charities was threatened and resisted. The cry of “‘Con- 
“* fiscation ” is only a revival of the cry raised when Gatton and 
Old Sarum, and all the rotten boroughs of Cornwall, bought at 
large prices for the sake of parliamentary privileges, were threat- 
ened. The Livery Companies are not directly part of the Corpo- 
ration except in the election of Lord Mayor, but every member 
of a Livery Company, and all the most prominent members of the 
Corporation, are members of the Courts of Livery Companies, 
courts by which, for heavy fees and over gallons of sack and 
turtle, a halfpenny worth of charity is scarcely distributed— 
almost scrambled for. “It is very odd,” we once heard a pro- 
fessional singer whisper at a City company’s banquet, ‘I always 
** recognize a number of the same faces at City feeds.” The 
Skinners Company, who have nothing in the world to do with 
skins or tanners, hold a vast amount of property in trust for uses 
long out of date. There can be no reasonable objection to one, 
or even two or three annual banquets, or to the harmless foolery 
of trying on crowns to find out the previously selected master and 
wardens ; but that a court established by charter more than five 
hundred years ago, for the purpose of regulating a manufacture with 
which the company has no connexion, should now meet periodi- 
cally, and receive, much increased, the fees which were settled in 
the middle ages, when the skinners were a close corporation, is 
not only an absurd but an abominable misapplication of funds. 
The Irish Church was disestablished even where there were a few 
Protestants to be preached to. The courts of the London Livery 
Companies are fed and fee’d for looking after trades that do not 
exist. In the days when there was no system of poor laws, and 
no rates for repairing roads, funds were bequeathed to the skin- 
ners for distributing loaves and for repairing roads and bridges. 
These and similar hequests the Charity Commissioners propose to 
apply (with the consent of a Secretary of State) to more useful 
purposes. The gentlemen, some of whom have been foremost in 
attempting to confiscate the dividends of gas companies, and to 
punish gas shareholders for the crime of having risked their 
money in an investment for years unprofitable, cry out “Sacrilege!” 
There is no City in the world where there is such a waste of 
income which ought to be available for public purposes as in the 
City of London. To find anything like it we must go back to the 
see of Durham and its prince-bishop at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, with a revenue from fines, on the leases of coal mines, greater 
than that of the reigning sovereign. 
Bedford, which is a well-known example of a town thoroughly 
corrupted by a profusion of charities, is just now sympathizing 
with the City of London in resistance to the schemes of the 
Endowed Schools and the Charity Commissioners. At Bedford 
it is proposed to abolish gratuitous instruction, and to make every 
resident pay a sum in reasonable proportion to the character of 
education given, preserving large encouragement for industrious 
pupils in the way of scholarships. As Bedford has for its 
representatives two supporters of Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment, one of whom snatched a seat from the Conservatives, Bed- 
ford will make a good fight in favour of monopoly; and for pro- 
mises of mutual support will rally all the aldermanic influence of 
the City of London in the House of Commons. But the attempt 
to upset principles in the administration of charities, which have 
been sealed in the Universities Abolition of Tests Bill, will fail. 
In the meantime, the City parsons once more, with singular 
unanimity, raise their voices against the last attempt to deal with 
what may truly be called superstitious uses. These utterances 
are remarkable not only for ignoring the whole political history 
of the last 40 years, but for the obviously illogical foundation of 
the declamation which cannot be called argument. For instance, in 
a sermon preached by the Master of Bancroft’s School—a school 
where 100 boys are educated and clothed—the Rev. W. Hunt took 
for his text the following words from Ecclesiastes, which are re- 
markably significant at the present day :—‘‘.4 man cannot tell what 
** shall be; what shall be after him, who can tell ?”’ and went on to 
observe that Bancroft, when he bequeathed the property on the 
income of which the hospital and school bearing his name were 
supported, had no idea of the large income which it has realized— 
a fact which alone justifies the Government, representing the public, 
in investigating the application of the funds, and enforcing, if desir- 
able, a wider application of them. But the preacher does not see 
this. He looks on trustees of charities as sacred Levites entrusted 
with a monopoly, into the distribution of which the profane have 
no right to inquire. He complains that Bancroft’s Hospital, and 
every kindred institution, would be included in the comprehensive 
scheme of national education sanctioned by Parliament, which the 
Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., considers “ ill-conceived.” He was not 





comforted because “‘ no immediate act of confiscation was contem- 
“plated.” He concludes, however, with very good advice given 
with a very bad grace—“ Perseverance in doing all that could be 
“done, and more than had yet been attempted might avert an act 
“of injustice (7), and maintain the integrity of the institution” — 
that is to say, if the trustees or almoners marched with the times, 
and did their duty zealously, they would not be overhauled or dis- 
placed. Could any better testimony be urged in favour of the 
use of the Charity and Endowed Schools Commissions? It is 
not to be regretted that the Bill for overhauling the many dor- 
mant, non-applied, or ill-applied charity trusts has been with- 
drawn for this session. It is a ‘“ big job,” which will rouse the 
resistance of jobbers and monopolists of every shade of opinion ; 
and it is one which requires to be well discussed, in order that 
public opinion may thoroughly accompany legislation. 

The long-delayed Hamilton Place exit from Park Lane, which is 
one of the most bitter commentaries on the obstructive policy of 
Mr. Gower and the Woods and Forests, is completed, and exceeds 
in appearance and utility the expectations of the public. We see 
now more than ever the need of the tunnel to Grosvenor Place 
suggested by Mr. Barry. It would at once relieve Piccadilly and 
the awkward crossing at Hyde Park Corner of the heavy omnibus 
traffic between Paddington and Victoria Station. We saw a 
horse-roller at work on the Hamilton Place macadam; we should 
have expected that either the Metropolitan Board of Works or 
the parish of St. George would have owned a steam-roller by 
this time. 

It is to be regretted that Captain Shaw was not able to take part 
of his brigade and engines over to Paris. It would have done the 
Parisians good, in these disjointed times, to see such a specimen 
of disciplined activity and mechanical skill as is afforded by our 
fire brigade—a complete contrast to the Parisian arrangements, 
where the engines are little better than garden engines, and the 
men have all the slowness of soldiers. Some members of the 
Metropolitan Board were nervously afraid that an official—the 
said Captain Shaw—had assumed too much upon himself, and 
had not paid, in his hot haste, sufficient deference to the Board. 
This jealousy of energetic servants is a mania with the parochial 
and Common Council mind. Such gentlemen would highly 
approve the conduct of the Spanish courtiers who allowed 
their king to be roasted to death rather than omit one par- 
ticle of Court etiquette... Paris in flames, and Captain Shaw 
on his knees before a special committee of the Metropolitan 
Board, asking leave to go to work, would be a cartoon for 
Punch. When we hear of these paltry displays of jealousy, we 
always think of the advice of an old member of the London Cor- 
poration to a young official: ‘Never propose anything new, 
“ never do anything except what you are told to do, and make as 
“‘ great a fuss as possible about what you do do. Be most re- 
“ spectful to every member of the court, and you will get on, in 
“‘ time, without hard work or anxiety.” 

The spread of asphalte paving calls attention to the shoeing of 
horses intended to work on them. Something must be done— 
the omnibus company will soon find out what—to save constant 
falls on asphalte ill cleansed, or in the intermediate state between 
wet and dry. In Paris the Charlier system of horse-shoeing is in 
high favour. It consists in binding the outside of the horse’s hoof 
with a thin rim of iron, perhaps one-fourth the weight of an ordi- 
nary omnibus-horse shoe. The horse then travels on his natural 
cushions—the frogs—and is not so liable to slip on asphalte or 
icy ground, but is not fit to travel over new-laid unrolled mac- 
adamized pavement. The price for an ordinary set of shoes is 
4s., fashionable smiths charge 5s. From the small quantity of 
material and work in a Charlier shoe a set might be supplied and 
fixed for from 2s. 6d. to 3s. Indeed, there is no reason why the 
Charlier shoe should not be made by machinery, and require very 
little alteration on application. But here the trades union of the 
smiths sets in, and insists that no machine-made shoes shall be 
used, and that two men shall be employed in manufacturing a 
shoe which one boy could make with ease. This is one more 
small specimen of the mischievous tyranny of trades unions. The 
result is that the Charlier shoes are weighted by an extra price 
for a cheaper article. 

The final triumph of common sense in the abolition of purchase 
in a scientific profession—the army—removes the most formidable 
block to business that Parliament has seen since the days of the 
frantic debates over the first Reform Bill. The colonels are a 
compact body, moving in the same society, meeting at the same 
clubs, and perfectly sympathizing with each other. They were 
fighting to maintain a substantial privilege which has been enjoyed 
by the wealthy and the military ever since a standing army has exis- 
ted. Every squirarchal family feels as landowners did when the corn 
laws were seriously attacked—that the pocket was threatened ; 
but the assailants of the corn laws were fierce enthusiasts who 
also had a money interest in the question. The opponents of 
purchased commissions are the Ministers, supported by numerous 
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but not enthusiastic followers. The resistance was natural, if 
violent. It is over, and in the result many great changes have 
been foreshadowed, but very few completed. The public-house, the 
local rating, the Charity Regulation Bills have been introduced 
to be discussed and withdrawn; so people grumble at the waste 
of time. What would they have? There is no middle course 
between debate, division, and final settlement, and a despotism. 
The strong Government that book-politicians admire would have 
passed the match-tax, shut up half the public-houses, rearranged 
the local taxation, and made every other change proposed by the 
Ministers in as many paragraphs in en official Moniteur. But 
it is too late to talk of such summary proceedings, unless you 
revive the Government of Henry VIII. We may go into vaca- 
tion from the session, with the comfortable assurance that the yeast 
has been put into the bread of needful reforms, and that the batch 
will come from the ministerial oven fit for general consumption in 
due time. This slow legislative manufacture, or incubation, 
foreigners cannot understand, and especially Prussians, so accus- 
tomed to military discipline, the orders of their police, and the 
peremptory measures of the great Bismarck. Many are like the 
Russian valet and serf in Terguinieff’s novel, who was proud of 
having a master who flogged him. That Ministers of State should 
discuss, modify, and even yield and withdraw their proposed mea- 
sures, seems to these intelligent bureaucrats positive degradation. 
A young Prussian nobleman, after enumerating what he admired 
in England—our agriculture, our horses, our numerous railroads 
and other works executed without State aid, and other matters of 
the same character—concluded with, ‘“‘ But I don’t like your 
liberty of the press, and your opposition in Parliament is detest- 
able.” The Germans are now in the condition, if we can 
imagine it, of an Oxford Don, after a great military success. 
Like Alexander, they cry—at least some of the military do—for a 
new country to conquer and to requisition on commercial principles. 
They cannot understand how a nation so ignorant of geography, 
history, and philology, and so utterly indifferent to metaphysics, 
should have ships, colonies, and successful trade and great influence 
all over the world. This feeling has lately found vent in a letter 
which, after expressing the greatest contempt for English Ministers, 
who do what they are bid, and English politics, which prevent our 
meddling with continental affairs without violent provocation, pro- 
poses to conquer and ransom Engiand. As to the first part, a 
blind man knows as much about colours as a German pedant and 
bureaucrat about the representative and responsible system under 
which we live, and to which the stiffest Conservative in the House 
of Commons is as much devoted as the stoutest Ministerialist. 
As to the conquest of England, we may answer in French slang, 
** Connu.” It was discussed in 1814 by Marshal Ney, in the pre- 
sence of the Duke of Wellington and Lord Castlereagh ; it has 
been the subject of competitive essays in French military schools 
ever since, under every Government and every dynasty; it was 
considered in 1830; in 1835, by M. Thiers; later, by the Duke of 
Orleans ; in 1848; and by the colonels under the Second Empire. 
The Germans have taken up the scheme, with other spoils. We 
are too successful, too rich, and too self-satisfied, not to be hated 
by the envious. No one can say what is hidden in the future, but 
in the meantime, while settling army reform, we may sleep in 
peace. Our fleet is not going to India, and the German Empire 
will be occupied for some years with the wounded, the widows, and 
the orphans of the late victorious war—not to speak of agri- 
culture, trade, and manufactures damaged and destroyed by this 
short, successful, and well-paid campaign. 








Cireular to Gas Companies. 


We have much pleasure in announcing that the meeting of the 
British Association of Gas Managers, at Dublin, has proved a 
great and unusual success. Fears were entertained that the 
distance of the place of meeting and the Irish Channel would 
seriously diminish the attendance of members. The result, how- 
ever, has shown that such anticipations were not justified. The 
number of members present has been unexpectedly large, and 
the greatest satisfaction is expressed at the result of the meeting. 
At this date we are only able to give the inaugural address of the 
president, in which he briefly reviews the progress of gas affairs 
during the past year, and throws out some useful suggestions, 
with regard to the future of gas manufacture, for the considera- 
tion of the members. Dr. Letheby’s lecture, and the papers 
read, with the discussions which ensued thereon, we shall give as 
usual in future numbers. On the invitation of the directors, the 
members visited the works of the Alliance and Dublin Consumers 
Gas Company, where the serious business of inspecting the 
novelties in operation was agreeably supplemented by a bountiful 
and even elegant luncheon, provided by the directors. Much 
praise is due to the officials of the Alliance Company for the 
excellent preparations made for the meeting and the reception of 
members. The scientific business of the gathering over, many of 











the members dispersed themselves over the country on various 
excursions, from which they can only return much gratified and 
greatly instructed. 

The Gas-Works Clauses Act (1847) Amendment Bil] (No. 2) 
has passed the House of Commons in the form we referred to in 
our last, and is now before the House of Lords. The only altera- 
tion it is proposed to make in the Bill is an amendment to clause 
7, to be moved in committee by Earl Cowper. If this amend- 
ment be carried, the proviso to clause 7 will read as follows :— 
“ Provided always, that where the provisions of the said Act— 
 i,e., the Act for Regulating Measures used in Sales of Gas—are in 
“ force, no meters shall be used unless the same shall be a legal 
“‘ meter within the meaning of the said Act, and that elsewhere 
‘‘ the undertakers shall not refuse to approve of any meter which, 
‘“‘ when duly tested according to the rules contained in the said 
‘“« Act for Regulating Measures used in Sales of Gas is found to 
“ be correct within the meaning of the said Act.” The simple 
effect of this amendment will be to make the use of stamped 
meters compulsory wherever the Sales of Gas Act is in operation, 
as, indeed, it is already, and there is consequently nothing in it 
against which objection can be made. 

By the judgment in the case of Roberts v. The Corporation of 
Sheffield, the Court of Queen's Bench have decided authoritatively 
that Corporations have no power to expend money out of rates in 
prosecuting gas and water Bills, and have quashed the orders of 
the Corporation for the payment of nearly £2526 spent in pro- 
moting a Bill of the Corporation, and in opposing the water 
company. The wholesome check which the law, as now laid 
down, imposes on the extravagance and factiousness of Corpora- 
tions and Local Boards, Mr. Leeman, the member for York, pro- 
poses to remove by a Bill he has introduced to the House of Com- 
mons, entitled, ‘‘ The Municipal Corporations (Borough Funds) 
*« Bill” —*‘to authorize the application of the borough fund of 
‘* municipal Corporations in England and Wales in certain cases” 
—such cases, we may suppose, as have occurred at Sheffield. 
The Bill is not yet printed, and we have no means of knowing 
its exact provisions; but it is one which eminently deserves the 
serious attention of the Gas and Water Companies Association, 
for the interests of companies will be gravely affected if it 
should be enacted that such expenses as have been incurred by 
the Corporation of Sheffield and the Sheerness Local Board—and 
if it be granted to the one, the power cannot be denied to the 
other—may be paid out of rates claimed from the ratepayers for 
quite other purposes. The measure, so far as we can now see, 
demands the energetic opposition of gas and water companies, 
who should lose no time in enlightening the public as to the wide 
door it will open for a scandalous misappropriation of money con- 
tributed for useful purposes. The Bill is to be read a second 
time on the 30th, and no time should be lost in organizing the 
opposition. 

One of the most important gas Bills of the session has been 
disposed of before a committee of the House of Commons since 
our last issue. The Bill of the Alliance and Dublin Gas Con- 
sumers Company, of which we have already given an abstract, 
proposed to give the company power to dispose of some surplus 
land, to relieve them from the payment of certain rates respecting 
which they were in dispute with the Corporation, to enable them 
to store gas on certain lands without the consent of neighbouring 
occupiers, and to establish a mode of testing gas substantially the 
same as has been prescribed by the London gas referees. The 
Bill was strongly opposed by the Corporation of Dublin, with 
whom the company have a special contract having several years 
to run, and also by certain Dublin consumers, and the local autho- 
thorities of some outlying townships and districts supplied by the 
company, but from works situated in or near the localities supplied. 
The proceedings, which occupied the attention of the committee 
for six days, have ended in a compromise, by which the company 
gain the positive power they sought to store gas on certain 
specified land in Dublin, without obtaining the consent of owners 
and occupiers of premises within 200 yards of the site, subject to 
some restrictions agreed upon between the company and the Earl 
of Pembroke, the owner of the adjoining estates. Under this 
amended Bill the city of Dublin and the townships and districts 
supplied from the Dublin works will, on and after July 1, 1872, 
be furnished with gas having the illuminating power of 20 candles, 
estimated by a fishtail burner consuming 5 feet per hour. A 
model burner of the kind specified, capable of consuming 5 cubic 
feet per hour under a pressure, measured as nearly as possible to 
the point of ignition, equal to a column of water 5-10ths of an inch 
in height, is to be certified by certain referees, and deposited 
at the office of the clerk of the peace for Dublin, within three 
months after the passing of this Act. It is provided also that 
the gas shall be free from sulphuretted hydrogen, and shall not 
contain more than 20 grains of sulphur, nor more than 5 grains 
of ammonia, in 100 cubic feet. ‘The Corporation is to be sup- 
plied at the gross rate of 4s. 83d. per 1000 feet, which is to 
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include the remuneration for services rendered by the company 
in relation to public lighting under the present Articles of Agree- 
ment with the Corporation. From the Ist of July, 1872, general 
consumers in the city or borough of Dublin are to be supplied 
for two years at the rate of 5s. 6d. per 1000 feet, for the next 
year following at the rate of 5s. 4d.,and for two years ending 
July 1, 1877, at a rate not exceeding 5s. After this last-named 
date the price will be subject to revision, either on the applica- 
tion of the company for an increase, or, on the other 
hand, the demand of the Corporation, or a body of con- 
sumers acting’ through the Corporation, for a further reduction, 
in either of which cases the matter may be referred to an arbi- 
trator to be appointed by the Chief Secretary for Ireland, who 
will have full powers to make a complete investigation into the 
circumstances of the company. The Corporation of Dublin is to 
determine the quantity of gas of the improved quality to be con- 
sumed by the public lamps, and give notice to the company on or 
before May 1, 1872. The outlying townships and districts not 
supplied with gas from the Dublin works will remain under the 
provisions of the company’s Act of 1866, but power is given to 
them—to Kingstown, Blackrock, Dalkey, Ballybrack, and Killiney 
jointly, and to the township of Bray independently—to make 
application for 20-candle gas, which is then to be supplied by the 
company at a price “proportioned to the quality of the gas 
** hitherto supplied and to the price hitherto paid by them.” By 
the compromise now agreed upon, it must be admitted that both 
the company and the Corporation have obtained substantial advan- 
tages—the company by obtaining power for the urgently needed 
extension of storeage works, and the Corporation by securing a 
supply of gas of high illuminating power at a very moderate 
price. The Bill, we believe, will go to the House of Lords 
unopposed. 

We are informed that the supply of gas in Paris was not inter- 
rupted during the French siege of the city and the Reign of 
Terror. The mains were all exposed in the trenches before the 
principal barricades, but the National Guard took care to injure 
them as little as possible, and happily no heavy missile fell to 
damage them. The proposal to levy a heavy tax on gas through- 
out the country has caused much uneasiness, for most of the 
concessions fix the price at which gas is to be supplied, and the 
tax must consequently be borne by the profits of the gas compa- 
nies. The burden of the impost will, therefore, in many cases, be 
thrown on English shareholders. 

Since the above was written, we have received a copy of several 
amendments to the Gas-Works Clauses Act (1847) Amendment 
Bill (No. 2), to be moved by Lords Redesdale and Wharncliffe. 
Most of these are for the introduction of provisions which are in 
general included in special Acts, such as clauses prohibiting the 
erection of gas-works elsewhere than on specified lands, permit- 
ting the sale of superfluous lands, allowing undertakers to take 
easements, &c.; but some are of importance as intended to confer 
powers for which gas companies have more than once asked and 
been refused. Stringent clauses are proposed for the prevention 
of fraud. Another clause will protect meters, lent on hire by 
companies, from seizure by a landlord, or being taken in execution 
on any proceedings. General power will be given by these 
amendments to enter premises for ascertaining the quantity of 
gas consumed or supplied, and a penalty not exceeding £5 is 
proposed for any hindrance. 

A stringent clause provides for the recovery of charges for gas, 
and Lord Wharncliffe proposes that ‘‘ where gas-rents and meter 
‘‘or other charges are payable to a local authority, or the gas 
“undertakers, and such rents and charges are applied in aid of 
“* local rates, or are credited to a fund chargeable wholly or in part 
“ with local rates, such rents and charges, in case of bankruptcy, 
** shall be deemed to be preferential debts, and may be recovered 
“ as parochial or other local rates.” The other additions proposed 
are not important. 








Correspondence. 


EXHAUSTING AND WASHING GAS BY STEAM. 
Srtr,—About fifteen years ago, I thought I had made a great 
discovery. I exhausted and purified gas with a steam-jet, and nothing 
Tess than a patent and rich proceeds seemed before me, but my dream 
of fame she was vanished. Just then I was invited by the chairman 
of the Newcastle Gas Company (the late Mr. Woods, banker) to 
Wewcastle to see their works. During my inspection, in company 
with their talented manager, Mr. Arnott, I unfolded my plans aud 
hopes. To my great surprise, my attentive listener seemed to laugh. 
“Do not try it any further,” he calmly remarked; “and as soon as 
you get home examine your condensers, &c.; you will find them 
nearly choked with thick tarry matter.” I lost no time in the examina- 

tion, and found, as he had predicted, the whole nearly choked. 
At the cost of some time and expense I had all taken down and 
burnt out. Mr. Arnott had tried the steam-jet with the same result. 

H. W. Smita. 


Gits-Works, Seaham Harbour, June 10, 1871. 





Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, June 5, 1871. 

The Warrivaton Gas Bill was read a third time, with the amendments, 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 

The Burney BorovucH Improvement; the Lamperu Water; the Nortru- 
AMPTON IMPROVEMENT; and the SourHport I[mrRovEMENT Bills, were brought 
from the Commons, and read a first time. 

The Greenock Potice, ImprovemENT, AND Gas Bill, and the ILKLEY 
Locat Boarp Bill, were returned from the Commons, with the amendments 


to. 

Petitions were deposited against the EprInsurGa AND District Water Bill, 
from the Dake of Buccleuch and Queensberry; Leith Chamber of Commerce; 
Corporation and Police Commissioners of Selkirk; ratepayers, &c., of Edin- 
burgh and neighbourhood; Peter Miller and others; James Crighton; and W. 
Brown and others;—against the LiverPoot ImprovEMENT AND WATER Bill, 
from the Marquess of Salisbury; the Earl of Derby; the Earl of Sefton; 
land and house owners of Liverpool; Local Board of Allerton; and Local 
Board of Health of West Derby;—against the McsseELBURGH AND DALKEITH 
Water Bill, from the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry; the Marquess of 
Lothian; the Earl of Dalhousie; and Robert Dundas;—against the Ricamonp 
Sewace Bill, from Conservators of the River Thames;—against the Satrorp 
BoroucH DRAINAGE AND ImpROVEMENT Bill, from the London and North- 
Western Railway Company. 





TvEsDAY, Jone 6. 

The AsERDEEN Mounicrpatiry Extension Bill was read a second time, and 
committed. 

The Warrsy Gas Bill was read a third time, with the amendments, a fur- 
ther amendment made, the Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 
P The Gas-Works Cuiausgs Act (1847) AmzypmeENT (No. 2) Bill was read a 

rst time. 

The Gastigut AND Coxe Cospany’s Bill was reported specially, with 

amendments. 





Tuurspay, Jone 8. , 

The AnerpeEN Muyicrpauitty Extension Bill.—The opposition to this Bill 
was withdrawn, and the bill committed. 

The Suerry Gas Bill, and the BromsGrove aNp Drorrwicu Water Bill, 
were reported, with amendments. 

The MussetpurGu AND DaLKeITH WATER; ARBROATH CoRPORATION GAS; 
Pertu Gas; SALForD BorouGH DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT; and the 
ABERGAVENNY IMPROVEMENT BIL1s, were read a second time, and committed. 

The Gas AND WATER PRovisIONAL ORDERS ConFinMATion Bill was brought 
from the Commons, and read a first time. 





Fripay, June 9. 
The Perta Gas Bill was reported, with amendments. 
The Satrorp Boroucs DrartnaGe AND IMPROVEMENT Bill was referred to 
a Select Committee, consisting of Lord Kesteven (chairman), Earl Manvers, 
Lord Digby, Lord Wrottesley, and Lord Stanley of Alderley, who will sit on 
Monday, the 12th of June, at eleven o'clock. 





Monpay, Juve 12. 
The Bripcwater Water; Dunpes Water; and Forrar Gas Bills, were 
read a second time, and committed. 
The BromsGRroveE 4nD Droitwicn Water Bill was read a third time, and 


The Gasticut AND CoKE Company's Bill, and the Saerry Gas Bill, were 
read a third time, with the amendments, passed, and sent to the Commons. 

The SAtrorp BorouGH DratinaGr AND [mMpROVEMENT Bill.—The opposi- 
tion was withdrawn, and the Bill committed. 

The MussELBuRGH AND DALKEITH Water Bill was referred to a Select 
Committee, consisting of Lord Wenlock (chairman), the Marquis of Bute, the 
Earl of Jersey, Earl of Brook, and Earl of Warwick, and Viscount Hood, who 
will sit on Thursday, June 15, at eleven o'clock. 


Turspay, Jove 13. 

The Kinscrove Gas Bill.—The committee to meet on Thursday, June 15. 

The Arsroatu CorPorATION Gas Bill was reported, with amendments. 

The EpixsurGH AND District WaTER; the BurNiey BorovucH Imrroyr- 
MENT; the LamBeTH Water; the NorTHAMPTON IMPROVEMENT; and the 
SouTHport Improvement Bills, were read a second time, and committed. 

The Peru Gas Bill was read a third time, with the amendments, passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 

The Warrincton Gas Bill was returned from the Commons, with the 
amendments agreed to. 

The Gas-Works Ciavuses Acr (1847) AMENDMENT (No. 2) Bill.—A petition 
—— Bill was presented, from the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of 

beffield. 

The Gas-Works Crauses Act (1847) AmenpMeENt (No. 2) Bill was read a 
second time, and committed to a committee of the whole House. 


TuHurspay, JuNE 15. 

The MussgtpurGH AND DALKEITH Water Bill.—The Select Committee 
reported that no one had appeared ia opposition to the Bill, and it was, there- 
fore, committed. 

The Wartrorp Gas; the Liverroot ImprovEMENT AND WATER; and the 
Braprorp CorPoRATION GAS AND IMPROVEMENT Bills, were read a second 
time, and committed. 

The Kitmarnock MunicipaAL ExTENsIon AND ImpROoVEMENT Bill was 
returned from the Commons, agreed to, with amendments. 

The Gas AND WaTER Provistoyat OgpERsS Confirmation Bill.—A peti- 
tion was presented against the Bill, from the Pembroke Docks and Town Gas 
Company. 





Fripay, June 16. 

The following Bills received the Royal Assent:~—The BaTLey CorPORATION 
Water; Greenock Potice, ImprovemMEnNtT, AND Gas; ILKLEY LocaL Boarp 
or HEALTH; BromsGrRove anp Droitwich WaTeER; and WARRINGTON GAS. 

The Lampetru Water Bill.—The opposition was withdrawn, and the Bill 
committed. 

The Duypre Water; the Forrar Gas; and the Braprorp CorporaTION 
Gas AND ImpROVEMENT Bills, were reported, with amendments, 

The Caortry Improvement Bill was returned from the Commons, agreed 
to, with amendmeuts. The said amendments were cousidered, and agreed to. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monpay, June 5, 1871. 
The Lamsera Water; NortHampron Imrrovement; and DusBLin MAIN 
Drarnace Bills, were read a third time, and passed. 
The Gas-Worxs Causes Act (1847) Amenpuent (No. 2) Bill was read 
2 third time, and passed. 
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TuESDAY, JuNE 6. 

The CHorLEY IMPROVEMENT Bill was reported, with amendments. 

The Lrycotn Water Bill was read a first time. 

The TopmMoRDEN Gas; WANDswortH Gas; Ince Water; SoutrH LANca- 
SHIRE WATER; and CHESTERFIELD WATER AND Gas Bills, were referred to a 
Select Committee, consisting of Sir Philip Egerton (chairman), Mr. Foljambe, 
Mr. Pemberton, and Mr. De la Poer, who will sit on Thursday, June 15, at 
twelve o'clock. 





WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7. 
The Gas AnD WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS CONFIRMATION Bill was read 
a third time, and passed 





Monpay, June 12. 
The Warrinaton Gas Bill.—The Lords amendments were agreed to. 
The CuorLey ImpRovEMENT Bill, as amended, was considered, 
The Metropo.is WATER (No. 2) Bill.—A petition was presented against the 
Bill, from the East London Water-Works Company. 


TueEspay, JuNE 13. 
The Metroporis WATER (No. 2) Bill.—A petition was presented against the 
Bill, from the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14, 

The Kitmarnock MunicitpaL ExTENsION AND IMPROVEMENT Bill was read 
a third time, and passed, with amendments. 

The Merroprotis WATER (No. 2) Bill.—A petition against the Bill was pre- 
sented, from the West Middlesex Water-Works Company. 

The CLEVELAND WATER, and the WATERFORD WATER Bills, were reported, 
with amendments. 

The Newry BorovuGH IMPROVEMENT AND WATER Surrty Bill was 
reported. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 15. 

The CHorLeEY Improvement Bill was read a third time, and passed, with 
amendments. 

The Merroporis Water (No. 2) Bill_—A petition was presented against 
the Bill, from the Lambeth Water-Works Company. 

Fripay, June 16. 

The GAsLicht AND CoKE Company's Bill, and SHerpy Gas Bill.—The 
Lords amendments were agreed to. 

The Merrorotis WATER (No. 2) Bill.—Petitions were presented against 
the Bill, from the following water-works companies:—The New River, Chelsea, 
Southwark and Vauxhall, and Grand Junction. 

The ALLIANCE AND Dustin Consumers Gas Bill was reported. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

(Before Mr. C. Giupin, Chairman; Mr. H.W. F. Botcxow, Mr. Coumay, 
and Sir H. Jouysron. Sir J. DuckwortH sat as Referee.) 
ALLIANCE AND DUBLIN CONSUMERS GAS BILL. 

THuRsDAY, JUNE 8, 1871. 

Mr. Denison, Mr. RopwELL, Mr. STEPHENs, and Mr. Witson Gray appeared 
for the promoters; Mr. VauGHAN RicHarps and Mr. Norwoop appeared for 
the Pembroke Township Commissioners, and for the Dublin gas consumers, 
against the bill; Mr. O’Mattey, Mr. GRaANvILLe Somerset, and Mr. O'HARA 
appeared for the Corporation of Dublin, petitioners against the bill. 

Mr. DENISON, in opening the promoters case, stated that the company had 
been in existence in one way or another for a considerable time. In 1866 it 
practically amalgamated with two other companies—the Commercial and the 
United General. The company had, however, existed twenty years previously. 
In 1849 an Act was passed which put the collection of all the rates of the city 
under a different arrangement from what had existed before. It established a 
collector-general for the municipal rates amongst others, the corporation fur- 
nishing him with such information as was necessary to enable him to levy 
these rates. The Commercial Company was started in 1864, under the idea, 
which has since exploded, that the best way of supplying gas to a community 
is on the principle of —o- They started as a company, but not by 
Act of Parliament. In 1865 they brought in a bill to establish themselves, but 
that bill was lost on Standing Orders. At that time a rival bill, that of the United 
General Gas Company, was rejected, he believed, upon its merits. There were 
at that time, although not existing by Act of Parliament, three gas companies 
in competition. The corporation had had a contract in existence with the 
United General Gas Company for some time, which was coming to an end; 
and accordingly, in September, 1865, they advertised for a new tender for 
lighting the city with what is called 16-candle gas. He used that term ina 
general sense. Before that time there had been no parliamentary definition of 
the illuminating power which was required. Everything had been entrusted 
to competition, and so little had competition been successful in obtaining from 
the companies a good quality of gas, that they were at that time using gas 
which was merely made of common coal without the admixture of any cannel 
coal at all. One passage in the specification issued by the corporation was as 
follows:—“ The gas supplied to the public lamps shall be of such illuminating 
power as to produce, at a distance of not less than 1000 yards from the 
gas-works, from an Argand burner with 15 holes and 7-inch chimney, and 
consuming 5 cubic feet of gas an hour, a light at least equal in inten- 
sity to the light produced by 16 uncased sperm candles of six to the 
pound, each burning 120 grains an hour.” Upon that specification, 
tenders were received from the several companies who were not then 
amalgamated, and that of the promoters was accepted. The company in 
their tender undertook to supply the public lamps for ten years, from the 
4th of January, 1867, with gas of the specified quality, and to “light, 
cleanse, and extinguish, and keep the same in repair; furnist columns, brackets, 
service-pipes, cocks, burners, meters, regulators, and all other apparatus required 
for the public lights, at the rate of 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet.” He would 
observe, by way of explanation, that when the value of all these was estimated 
as well as it could be, it turned out that the company were supplying the public 
lamps at something under 3s. per 1000 feet, although the price required in 
the Act and charged to the rest of the community was 4s, 6d. Up to 1864 in 
the provinces the idea was entertained taat gas companies ought rather to be 
compelled—at any rate encouraged—to supply gas to the public lamps at less 
than the usual price. That idea is now discouraged. A provision is now usually 

ut in Acts of Parliament that the gas supplied to the public lamps shall be paid 
for at the same rate as that supplied to the largest consumer. It was felt that if 
it were supplied at a lower rate than that, the larger consumers were made to 
py a greater proportion of the rates for the public lights than they ought to. 

he company’s tender also undertook, secondly, to supply any number of public 
lamps at 3s, 4d. per 1000 feet; and, thirdly, to supply any number of public 
lamps with gas of the specified quality, and so on, at 3s. 11d., with variations 
which he (the learned counsel) need not speak of. In connexion with that 
tender there was a further letter, in consequence of a request made by the cor- 
erpmen on the 6th of October, that a higher illuminating power of gas should 
supplied. Mr. Stevenson, the secretary, replied, undertaking on the 
part of the company to supply the lamps with gas of any power beyond 16 
candles as Parliament might determine, at an increase of price proportionate 





to the prices named in the corporation’s tender, and further to undertake that 
the corporation should be at liberty to relinquish the lighting and cleansing, and 
soon. Upon that tender being accepted a contract was made. In py to 
enable themselves to comply with the specification and tender, the company 
had to — £65,000, and to increase their capital in the Act they presently 
applied for. In 1866 the three agree then in existence were applying 
for Acts of Parliament. Then somebody. or other, who had had more experience 
than the companies had possessed hitherto, and who had learned that competi- 
tion was no longer the most favourable way of supplying &@ community with 
gas, made a suggestion that the three companies should amalgamate. The 
suggestion was favourably received, the corporation did not in the least 
object to it, and accordingly the bill was passed in the form in 
which it now lays upon the table. The 61st clause of the Act, defin- 
ing the illuminating power was verbatim et literatim with the words in 
the specification adopted by the contract. There was no variation whatever. 
The 66th clause limited the charge to 4s. 6d. for gas supplied in Dublin, and 
5s. 6d. for gas supplied further off. Clause 68 recognized the contract, and 
enacted that, if at the expiry of the same the ies did not agree as to the 
terms of renewal, the company should be bound to supply at the lowest rate 
per 1000 feet from time to time charged by them to private consumers, other- 
wise than by special contract in writing. Also, “If the corporation shall be 
desirous to purchase the lamps and lamp-posts thereupon used by the com- 
pany for the purpose of such supply, they shall have power to acquire the 
same,” in short, by arbitration. Those were, he thought, the only clauses bear- 
ing upon the present question. Then came the contract, on the second page of 
which there was a notice that they would receive tenders for lighting the cit 
for three or ten years. The contract,in fact, embodied the specification. Tt 
was important to see that this was all one document; containing, first of all, the 
agreement itself, and then the specification and tender, as a schedule to that 
very document. This kept up what he would desire to keep before the eyes of 
the committee—viz., that there was no intentional variation, on the part of the 
company at any rate, from the terms originally defined in the specification and 
in the Act of Parliament. Page 7 contained,“ And shall provide gas of the quality 
hereinafter specified; that is to say, gas of such illuminating power as to pro- 
duce, at a distance of not less than 1000 yards from the gas-works, or place or 
places of manufacture, from an Argand burner”—now they would begin to see 
the variation—“ known as Sugg’s steatite or Argand burner, with 15 holes and 
7-inch chimney.’’ Now they came to something perfectly new, “ having an ex- 
ternal diameter of 1-10 of an inch, and an internal diameter of 0°60 of an inch.” 
He must give a little account of how those words came to be introduced. The 
draft contract was submitted to the company, being sent by the corporation soli- 
citor. The company’s solicitor was struck with the difference between those 
words and the words of the specification and the tender, and he immediately 
demanded an explanation. The solicitor did not necessarily know anything 
about gas-works, and he applied to the secretary. The secretary, however, at 
that time did not know the importance of those words and figures which were 
introduced. Discussions took place some time ago, in relation to various enact- 
ments with regard to “Sugg’s burner,” as to how it was to be defined, and 
whether the difference of diameter made any material difference in the quality 
of light given by the burner; and it was some years before it was settled that 
there was a particular diameter of burner, both internally and externally, which 
brought out the special and peculiarquality of each kind of gas. Mr. Sugg was the 
first person who pointed out, and others have since acquiesced, that there was a 
peculiar diameter of burner suitable to every kind of gas. Accordingly, Mr. Sugg 
stamped on the burners he supplied the ber of candles to which they were 
adapted. [The learned counsel handed several burners to the committee. 
They would see a great difference in the size of a burner for 13-candle gas an 
for 16 or 18. To try gas with an inadequate burner would be the same thing 
as a Custom-House officer applying an inadequate mode of testing to prove 
spirits. The company’s solicitor, after resorting to the secretary, went to Mr. 
Cotton, the corporation gas inspector, to renew his inquiry. Mr. Cotton replied 
in substance that it made no difference—that it was a proper definition as 
regards the idea of a 16-candle burner. Mr. Stevenson, having no knowledge 
to the contrary, and finding that Mr. Cotton had been in communication with 
Mr. Sugg, naturally thought he told him the truth. He assented to the words 
being ‘put in. The contract was accordingly so made. When it came into 
force the company found to their astonishment, by applying other tests, that 
in order to make the gas answer the test of 16 candles through this burner, 
they had actually to make 18-candle gas. The company thought it very odd, 
and on making inquiries they were told that the burner which Mr. Cotton assured 
them Mr. Sugg had told him was the proper burner for 16 candles was nothing 
of the kind, but that it was, in fact, a burner for 18 candles. They further 
learned a thing he (the Jearned counsel) was almost afraid to open, because it 
was almost incredible. He was assured it would turn out to be so, still he 
opened it with a little reserve. He was assured it would be proved that the 
very mark 18 C (which the committee had seen on the burners produced) had 
been turned off in the lathe. He had sent for a pair of callipers. If it had 
been turned off it was obvious that the flange wonld become a little less. 

The CHAIRMAN applied the callipers, and remarked that there certainly was 
a little difference. 

Mr. Denison said the least touch of the chisel in the lathe would be enough 
to turn that stamp off, but whether it was turned off or not the promoters 
never saw at the time they made the contract, nor until long afterwards, such 
a thing as a burner with 18 C on it. It was perfectly obvious that if Mr. 
Cotton had said, “ Now, I have been to Mr. Sugg, and here is one of Sugg’s 
burners, which answers this definition of the diameter,” the promoters would 
have replied, “ Well, Mr. Sugg does not put 18 C upon his burners for nothing.’ 
There would then have been an inquiry, and it would necessarily have been 
found that “18 C” was Mr. Sugg’s description of 18 candles. Mr. Sugg had 
been communicated with upon the subject, and there would not be the smallest 
doubt about that. As to the result, he (Mr. Denison) hardly knew what word 
to use. 

Mr. O’Matiey: “ Fraud” is the word to use. 

Mr. Denison said he would use that word, because Mr. Cotton had imposed 
upon the company an 18-candle burner, assuring them it was a 16-candle 
burner. He, however, only used the word provisionally, according to the infor- 
mation he had received. The consequence had been that the quality of the 
gas had been raised one-eighth, which was equivalent to a loss of about 7d. per 
1000 feet. It was said the proper place to resort to was the Court of Chancery. 
There might be a greater difficulty in proving in a court of law oo which 
committees of the House were in the habit of dealing with upon broader prin- 
ciples than a court of equity, technically so called, could deal with them. He 
had omitted to mention that the corporation had written a letter to the com- 
pany, saying that the tender was accepted in the terms of the specification, 
and they assured the company, by their own inspector and nt, that the 
words introduced were only to make the specification more clear, and were 
carrying out the original meaning of it. If the supposition of fraud was to be 
continued, the corporation had succeeded in cheating the company out of 74. 
per 1000 feet, and they were getting one-eighth more illuminating power than 
they had stipulated to get, or than the Act da little after the date of the 
contract gave them. The contract was made in April, and the Act was passed 
in July, so that the corporation as a body—he did not in the least charge them 
with knowing at all about this—at the time they assented to the passing of thig 
Act practically assented to a repeal of the mistake, if it was a mistake, or toa 
recision of the wrong, if it was a fraud, in the contract introduced by their 
officer. By the 68th clause of the bill it was enacted that, on the termination 
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of the contract at the end of ten years, they were to be remitted to the ordinary 
visions of the Act, which only gave them a burner with a diameter for doing 
The best with 16-candle gas; so, assuming that it was deliberately intended by 
both es that the 18-candle gas should be given under the name of 16- 
candle gas, they would be landed in the absurdity that when the ten years con- 
tract had expired they were to be remitted to 16-candle gas, which pe rae 
else was entitled to. There was another absurdity—the company could not 
have two sets of mains in the town. It was obligatory, generally speaking, to 
use the same mains to supply the public and private cet therefore, not- 
withstanding the 16 candles in the Act, yet, by reason of this accident or con- 
trivance, Wilchever it might be called, the promoters were obliged to send 
through their mains 18-candle gas for the corporation, that gas being at the 
game time the only gas which could be supplied to the public. They were 
limited to charge 4s. 6d. for it, although it had been expressly stipulated with 
the corporation, by the supplementary tender, that if they were to have 
more than 16-candle gas, they were to pay a proportionately higher 
price. These were the two absurdities and inconsistent results which 
would follow if the conclusion were adopted that the contract was to stand 
with those words introduced into it. One object of the bill was to rectify this 
mistake, or whatever it might be called. He would endeavour to satisfy the 
committee that, whether it was by inadvertence or something worse, it ought 
to be corrected, and the contract ought to be put in conformity with the speci- 
fication and with the subsequent Act of Parliament. To show the committee 
that the company were not coming here without exhausting all reasonable 
means of avoiding a parliamentary contest, he would state that his clients pro- 
id to the corporation to leave the matter to the arbitration of the Board of 
rade, The corporation declined, and simply sent a resolution that the corpo- 
tation would not consent to any modification of their contract, whether made 
by the Board of Trade or by any other arbitrator. That was just the sort of 
answer people would make who found that they had got a contract which, by 
& reason, technical or something else, turned out to be unjustly in their favour. 
The company sent back a letter in reply, urging an amicable adjustment, and 
asking for the redress to which they were entitled, in order to avoid the pain- 
ful necessity of seeking that redress at the hands of Parliament. He would 
now proceed to state how the bill dealt with the case. He thought the mere 
reading of the bill, and the very simple means which were necessary in order 
to rectify the mistake, would be another confirmation of the justice of the pro- 
moters case; for, looking at clause 10 of the bill, they would see that all they 
had to do was to say that “sections 61, 62, and 63 of the Act of 1866 are 
hereby repealed, and in lieu thereof the following provisions shall have effect, 
that is to say:—From and after the passing of this Act all the gas supplied by 
the company shall be of such illuminating power as, at a distance of not less 
than 1000 yards from the works, to produce from an Argand burner, con- 
suming 5 cubic feet of gas per hour, a light equal in intensity to the light pro- 
duced by 16 uncased sperm candles, each burning 120 grains an hour.” So 
that all that was literally necessary to get rid of this mistake was to re-enact 
clause 61 of the Act of 1866 with the word “all.” There could not be the 
smallest doubt that when Parliament passed clause 61 of the Act of 1866 they 
meant that all the should he of that quality, and not a certain quantity of a 
superior quality. The promoters proposed to introduce the word “ all,” which 
would override the words wrongly introduced into the contract. 

Mr, Ricuarps: What do you say about the other clause B on page 6? 

Mr. Denison: As to the 24 holes, it was proposed to make an alteration of 
the 16 holes into 24; that we do not propose to insist upon. Iam not prepared 
to say at this moment how that will be altered; but we must modify that clause 
accordingly. 

The CHARMAN: You say if the word “ail’’ had been introduced in this 
clause 61. 

Mr. Denison: Yes. 

The CuarrMAn: It is so introduced, as it appears to the committee. “ All 
the gas supplied by the company shall be of such illuminating power.” Where 
do you suggest the word “ all” should come? 

Mr. DENison said the chairman was right, and he (Mr. Denison) was wrong. 
He knew that some alteration would have to be made in clause B to meet the 
question of the 24 holes, therefore they must let that stand over until it was 
arranged. He was wrong about that “all.’”’ The present case might be met by 
providing in the 61st clause that the lights should be only or exactly equal in 
intensity. He would, however, postpone that until clause B was modified. He 
would strike out the 24 holes objected to. He would now proceed to something 
else. In 1849 it was arranged that all the rates of the city of Dublin should 
be levied by the collector-general, upon information to be supplied by the mu- 
nicipal body, and by other bodies for their different purposes. For a long time 
previous to 1862 it had not been the custom to rate the pipes belonging to the 
gas companies. In that year an attempt was successfully made for the time to 
rate them. By some oversight the gas company did not perceive the alteration 
in the requisite documents in time to appeal, and accordingly, for that year, they 
were obliged to pay the rates. They soon, however, remonstrated, and the re- 
sult was that the matter was settled amicably by a conference between the 
counsel on either side. The collector-general acquiesced in a return to the old 
— under which the pipes were not rated, and the matter was ended by a 
short and conclusive letter from the collector-general’s office, dated the 27th of 
December, 1862, as follows:—‘ The necessary change having been made 
in the valuation office, my assessment on the right of easement will be for 

r-rates alone.” The rating was never again attempted till the year 1870. 

he proceedings of 1862 were, of course, quite fresh in the recollection of every- 
body at the time when the contract was made, and the specifications issued in 
1865 and 1866, and it was then thoroughly understood and believed (certainly 
by the company) that there was going to be no attempt to return to the system 
which had been attempted, and deliberately given up by the advice of counsel. 
If the promoters had known that they were to be rated for their gas-pipes at 
something like £2000 a year, of course it would have been a very material ingre- 
dient in the tender sent in to the corporation for supplying their gas. The 
company had every reason to believe they would not be rated, and accordingly 
sent in the very low tender they did, bringing down their price to something 
less than 3s. for the public lights, and 1s. 6d. below what they were required to 
supply by Act of Parliament to everybody else. No doubt the committee would 
be told there was a suit pending in one of the courts with reference to this very 
oe. The company were before the court at present trying to get rid of 
iat rating on a technical ground, but one which they believed to have sub- 
stantial justice at the bottom of it, because at the time the contract was made 
there was every reason to believe the rates would not be imposed. For the 
rposé of discussion, he was quite willing to assume that by law rates could 

‘levied on the pipes. Ifthe corporation having that right, and having had it 
alf along, and for reasons of their own, have acquiesced in not enforcing 
it, they made one contract in 1866 with the strong reasons that there 
were leading the company to believe that the rate would not be 
enforced, he maintained that his client had a parliamentary right to come here 
and ask that during the pendancy of that contract things should remain with 
reference to the rating as they were at the beginning of the contract. It was 
plain the contract contained a mistake about the burners, and if they liked to 
put it so, it contained another mistake as to the rating. He admitted he had 
no right to have the contract rescinded as to those things, while he sought to 
retain the benefit as to the others; therefore he wished to state that if they 
thought fit the contract should be rescinded, and that he should be limited to 
the general provisions of the Act of 1866, under the 68th clause, he could not 
contend against that, and he must submit to have the contract rescinded and 





to start fresh, and then no doubt both parties would be on fair terms. There 
was another minor point in the bill relating to the storing of gas. ‘The bill had 
to a certain extent been modified upon that. The 44th clause of the Act of 
1866 enacted that the company might, from time to time, purchase by agree- 
ment land not extending in the whole 20 acres, provided no works were to be 
erected on any such purchased land within 200 yards of any dwelling-house, 
unless with the owner’s consent. He understood that clause was not intro- 
duced by the corporation as stated in their petition, but was a notion or 
hobby of some member of the Lords committee, who without any appli- 
cation from the corporation took it into his head that it would be the 
peer thing to introduce. The promoters, by clause 40 of the present 

ill, originally proposed to repeal that clause, and enable themselves 
to store gas—not make it—upon any lands they might acquire. That being 
objected to, clause 2a was introduced by them, limiting them to the storing of 
gas in a specified place. The land proposed was marsby and unfit for building 
houses. There was a railway embankment on one side of it. There were four 
or five houses of a very inferior character within 200 yards of it, and he was 
informed the consent of the owners and occupiers had been obtained. The land 
was not within the city, and therefore he did not see that the corporation had 
any business to say anything upon that subject. It was further perfectly 
obvious that if the company were to comply with the Act by supplying gas from 
time to time, they must have storeage somewhere, and it would puzzle anybody 
to find a better place for storeage. Another small matter to be dealt with was 
the “ recovery of charges for gas.” There were two courts in Dublin in which 
small debts of that sort could be recovered—the Lord Mayor’s Court and the 
Recorder’s Court. The former court would only order weekly shilling payments, 
which it did not answer the company’s purpose to go to the expense of recovering. 
The other court only sat four times a year, and before they could get hold 
of that court, the small debtors were gone, and their debts with them, along with 
the means of recovering them. Why there should be any objection on the part 
of the corporation to the company recovering their debts, he could not tell, 
With regards to the petition, he would say nothing more with reference to that of 
the corporation. The petition of the gas consumers of Dublin complained of 
the company seeking exoneration from payment of rates for this purpose. He 
understood, however, that the locus standi of these people was disallowed upon 
all relating to rates. The part of the petition relating to the consumption was 
very natural, because the consumers found themselves getting the benefit of the 
mistake in the contract. With regard to the petition of the Pembroke Township 
Commissioners, who objected to storing, their petition was necessarily directed 
to the bill as it originally stood, and not to the bill as amended. The storeage 
place proposed was near Beggar’s Bush Barracks, which he supposed belonged 
to the Crown, and the Crown made no objection to the storeage of gas. He 
quite admitted that it was a question to be tried upon its merits, whether the 
storeage of gas in that place would be likely to do any harm to any of the 
property in Pembroke township. That question he would be quite prepared to 
meet, No doubt, upon the question of testing the purity and the illuminating 
power, the contest would mainly be with the corporation. He would leave the 
question of storeage to the witnesses; if they satisfied the committee that there 
was a necessity for increased storeage, he thought they would be of opinion 
there could not be a better place found for it—nobody suggested a better place. 
That was all he would trouble the committee with in opening this case. 

Mr. John Stevenson, examined by Mr. RopwE LL. 

I have been secretary to the Alliance Gas Company since its establishment in 
1847. Iam not a scientific engineer. I superintend the general business of 
the company. The subscribed capital is £690,000; money due on bonds, 
£147,000. I can, if necessary, give the whole details of the accounts and ex~ 
penditare of the company. Most of the expenditure has been incurred under 
the advice of Mr. Barlow, the engineer. I produce the half-yearly balance- 
sheets from the commencement of the amalgamation in 1866; also the specifi- 
cation referred to by Mr. Denison. Iam conversant with its terms. In conse- 
quence of that specification we prepared a tender, which was accompanied by 
the following letter, dated Dublin, Sept. 14, 1865:—“ To the chairman and 
members of No. 1 committee,—Gentlemen, I hereby undertake, on the part of 
the Alliance and Dublin Consumers Gas Company, to supply with gas any 
number of public lamps the corporation may require for a period of years, to be 
computed from the 4th day of January, 1867, on the terms and at the prices 
hereinafter specified; and I further undertake, on the part of the company, to 
observe and adhere in all respects, during the existence or continuance of the 
contract, to the conditions of the specification for tenders submitted and pre- 
pared by the city engineer and the inspector of lamps, in respect to the illumi- 
nating power of the gas, the mode of supply, and the several penalties, all of 
which conditions are embodied in 27 separate and distinct clauses in said spe- 
cification, and all of which I undertake, on the part of the company, to fulfil 
and carry out according to the true meaning and intent of said document.” 
The fourth paragraph reads: ‘‘I undertake to supply any number of lamps 
with gas of the specified quality, the company finding everything requisite for 
the service, at the rate of £3 7s. per lamp per annum.” The “specified” 
quality referred to the 16 candles in the specification. On the 23rd of Septem- 
ber the corporation asked for an additional tender for 20-candle gas, tested by 
a fishtail or bat’s-wing burner. We declined to furnish a tender, because gas 
of that quality could not be profitably cr conveniently made in Dublin, in con- 
sequence of the difficulty of obtaining cannel coal. We always had in our 
mind 16 candles as the limit and extent to which we were inclined to go. Two 
other tenders were sent in—one by the United General, and the other by the 
Commercial Gas Company. On the 2nd of October our tender was accepted. 
On the 6th, I wrote as follows:—‘ I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of your communication of the 2nd inst., with copy of a resolution adopted 
by No. 1 committee of the corporation, in reference to this company’s 
tender for supplying gas to the public lights of the city; and I hereby 
undertake, on the part of the company, to supply said lamps with gas 
of such illuminating power beyond 16 candles as Parliament may determine, at 
an increase price proportioned to the prices named in the company’s tender, 
and I further undertake that the corporation shall be at liberty to relinquish 
the lighting, cleansing, and extinguishing at any time hereafter; in which case 
the first clause of our tender, offering to supply everything, including lighting, 
cleansing, and extinguishing, at the rate of 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, shall 
come into operation; or if the council prefer it, they shall be at liberty to adopt 
the fourth clause of our tender, in which we undertake to supply the public 
lamps with everything requisite for the public service at the rate of £3 7s. per 
lamp per annum. With respect to the last undertaking which we are called on 
to give—viz., not to raise the price to the private consumers—I may state that 
it was never the intention of the directors to subject them to an increase in 
charge, but it would scarcely be fair to ask the company to bind themselves not 
in any or under any circumstances to raise the price of gas. A state of things 
might prevail as in 1854 (when freight from Newcastle rose from 9s. 6d. to 19s. 
per ton), which would render an increase of price unavoidable, The directors, 
however, having every confidence in the honour and good feeling of the cor- 
poration, have no objection to bind themselves not to raise the price without 
consulting the Lighting Committee, and furnishing them with good and sufli- 
cient reasons for an advance. The bill which the company intend to promote 
next session will contain a clause fixing the maximum rate of charge and 
minimum power of illumination beyond which and below which the company 
cannot go, and in this clause the committee will probably consider themselves 
amply protected against any attempt on the part of the company to act unfairly 
or illiberally by the private consumers, with whose interests their own are 80 
closely identified.” We passed our Act in 1866; the 61st clause was the clause 
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carrying out our intention as contained in that letter. In it we proposed to bind 
ourselves to provide gas “‘ of an illuminating power such as to produce at a dis- 
tance of not less than 1000 yards, from the gasholder, from an Argand burner 
with 15 holes, a 7-inch chimney, and consuming 5 cubic feet of gas an hour, a 
light at least equal in intensity to the light produced by 16 uncased sperm 
candles.” We adhered strictly to the terms of the specification and of 
the Act of Parliament. Up to the time of the passing of the Act no 
question had arisen as to the 16-candle gas. It was understood and ar- 
ranged that if there were more than 16-candle gas given we were to be paid 
pro tanto for the additional power. We entered upon the contract perfectly 
aware of what profits we could make. Mr. Cantwell was solicitor to the com- 
pany at the time. He is unable to attend here through ill health. There was 
a contract entered into between ourselves and the corporation, dated April 6, 
1866, It was entered into previous to the passing of the Act, but it was subject 
to the condition imposed by that Act. In that contract these words were in- 
troduced—* known as {Sugg’s steatite or Argand burner, having an external 
diameter of 1°10 of an inch, internal 0°60 of an inch, size of holes 0°05 of an 
inch.” I first saw those words in the draft contract. They were introduced 
by Mr. Smith, the solicitor to the corporation. I believe they were in red ink, 
My attention was drawn to them by Mr. Cantwell. On the 12th of February, 
1866, I think, Mr, Cotton called at yf office with a draft contract, and he 
stated to me that the corporation or their solicitor was very anxious that the 
contract should be concluded, and he pressed upon me the necessity of having 
it concluded at once, inasmuch as if it were not at once concluded an adverse 
petition would be sent against the bill then pending. I brought Mr. Cotton to 
Mr. Cantwell’s office. We met the following morning at Mr. Smith’s office, and 
we went over the contract clause by clause. It was finally arranged with the 
exception, I think, of one clause, relating to explosions in the streets, which Mr. 
Smith still objected to. I believe ultimately that clause was brought before No. 1 
committee, and settled by them, but the other portions of the contract were de- 
cided then. When Mr. Cotton called at my office, previous to going to Mr. 
Cantwell’s, I mentioned that Mr. Cantwell had a decided objection to the in- 
troduction of those words, because it was a departure from the precise words 
of the specification. I certainly did not know at the time what the effect of the 
words would be. Upon our expressing our objections to Mr. Cotton, that 
gentleman said that Mr. Cantwell need not have any objection to the introduc- 
tion of those words—that the burner was the usual burner for testing that 
uality of gas. Believing that statement to be quite correct, I permitted Mr. 
Cantwell to agree to the insertion of the words. I considered at the time that it 
made no alteration whatever with regard to the 16-candle gas, but was merely 
introduced as descriptive of the mode of ascertaining what the 16-candle gas 
was. I should be very sorry to assume that Mr. Cotton introduced those words 
with the view of leading the company astray or doing anything fraudulent. It 
Ne an to the prejudice of the gas company to the extent you have 
eard, 
By the Commirrre: That is 13 per cent. 
By Mr. RopweE.u: I would certainly not have consented to those words had 
I thought that they varied the terms of the contract, and unless I had been 
under the impression from Mr. Cotton’s representation that they did not affect 
the contract. The only place in which this description of the testing apparatus 
appears is in the contract. Itis absent in the specification, the tender, and the 
Act of Parliament. The specification and tender preceded the contract, and 
the Act was subsequent. ‘The corporation, after all, opposed the bill. The bill 
passed substantially as it was printed. I do not think any attempt was then made 
to insert those words of the contract. At the time we made the tender the works 
and buildings of the company were liable to all municipal taxes; the mains 
were only liable to the poor-rate. We made the tender upon the basis and under 
the belief that the other rates and cesses would not be made. From 1847 to 1862 
we were only liable for the poor-rates upon the mains, After the Dublin Improve- 
ment Act came into operation all the jurisdictions which had been exercised 
by the different bodies as to levying rates were ceutred in the mayor and cor- 
poration. They prepare an estimate, which is handed over to the collector. 
In 1862 they rated our mains towards the police, the grand jury cess, and 
other matters. We appeared to oppose that rate, but in consequence of the 
lapse of time we were unable to proceed with our appeal. Up to the period of 
the mains being only rated to the relief of the poor—in 1862—a new valuation 
was made of the company’s property, and in sending in a valuation to the 
collector-general’s office the commission of valuation varied the description of 
rating. Up to that period we were rated merely for having an easement in the 
streets, therefore the collector-general did not consider himself bound to rate 
anything except the buildings. Under the new valuation we were de- 
scribed as an occupation in the streets—that is, occupying the streets 
for the purpose of laying mains, The collector-general held, under that 
description, that he was bound to rate the mains ‘to all the municipal 
taxes, as well as the poor-rates. He did so. We appealed, but not 
having had sufficient notice—notice in time of the increase in the valuation 
and in the assessment—we were precluded from prosecuting the appeal that we 
had lodged against the assessment. In the course of that year an intimation 
was made to me from the valuation office that an arrangement would be made 
by which we should revert to the former description of the valuation of pro- 
perty, and that was accordingly done. It was arrived at after consultation and 
arrangement made by the counsel between the parties. From 1862 to April, 
1870, no attempt was ever made to disturb the arrangement. In the latter year 
the collector was required to assess and applot on our mains forall the municipal 
taxes and cesses of every description. It wasdone, I believe, at the instance of the 
corporation. We have refused to pay. Itis now before the court. The question I 
think is theamendment of the previous rate. The rate payable under the original 
assessment, in 1862, was £1240 a year. The assessment of 1870 is £3137 a 
year, making a difference of £1897 against the company. ‘That is a material 
item in our expenditure. When we first supplied gas, we charged 7s, 6d. per 
1000 feet. It was 10s. previously to the issue of the company’s prospectus, 
The price has been reduced as follows :—7s. 6d., 6s, 8d., 5s. 10d,, ds., 4s. 9d., and, 
lastly, 48. 6d., the present price. We have increased the illuminating power 
upwards of 30 per cent. We received a letter from the collector-general on the 
27th of December, 1862, stating that the easements should be for the poor-rate 
alone. That was the arrangement upon which we founded the tender. Our 
consumption is increasing considerably, and it is necessary we should have 
additional storeage room. I know the spot selected, Last winter we were 
placed in difficulties from want of storeage room. The land selected has been 
reclaimed from the sea; it is not likely to be used for building purposes. The 
water is within 12 or 18 inches of the surface. There areafew parties within 200 
ards, They have given their consent. We have a contract with the Pembroke 
Town Commissioners, and are bound to supply them with gas, and if we have 
not the means of supply we shall fail to discharge our obligations to them. 
With regard to the Beggar’s Bush Barracks, the War Office objected in the first 
instauce to the erection of a gasholder; they were under the impression that it 
would not be advantageous in a sanitary point of view to the barracks, but 
ultimately they withdrew their opposition. The gasholder now being erected 
is upwards of 200 vards from the barracks. There are only two courts for re- 
covery of the small debts—the Lord Mayor’s and another which only sits four 
times a year. The principal portion of our debts are from small tenants. The 
clause proposed is a very usual one. In 1867 our bad debts were £1692; of 
these 675 were from £1 to £5, 32 were from £5 to £10, 10 from £10 to £15, 
and 2 from £12 to £20. None were over £20. I think the consumers have a 
direct interest in the matter of bad debts. Previous to the corporation entering 
into this contract with the company, the cost of public lighting was about 





£12,000 a year; at present it is little more than £6000. I have ascertained 
this by comparing the rental of one period with the other. I believe they 
have diminished the number of lighting hours. The present system is on the 
average meter system. We have given them an opportunity of effecting that 
saving in a great degree by giving a 16-candle instead of a 12-candle gas. They 
need not consume so much 16-candle gas as 12-candle to give the same light. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Somerset: The £6000 odd does not include lightin 
and extinguishing. The hours of lighting are diminished. With regard to ba 
debts, it is not so much the difficulty of obtaining redress, but the want of a 
more summary method, such as by distress, of obtaining our dues, that we 
ask for clause 6. I do not see any reason why a gentleman who supplies gas 
should have power to distrain more than a baker who supplies bread. The 

roposed land is on the extreme boundary of the city and the township. 

‘here are a few houses—mere cabins—within 50 yards of the ground. We have 
the consent of all the parties to the erection of the pane gasholders. 

Mr. Somerset: Then, having got consent of all parties, why do you ask 
power to repeal clause 42 of the Act of 1866? 

Witness: We only repeal it to a limited extent, so far as this plot of ground 
is concerned. It may be necessary hereafter to erect gasholders upon this 
ground, which may be within the 200 yards. The £2000 a year rating is now 
the subject of a special case before the Court of Exchequer. I do not know 
whether it will be decided on technical grounds. We come here to ask Parlia- 
ment to put us in the same position as that in which we were when we entered 
into the contract with the corporation. 

Mr. Somerset: That is to say, to release you from the payment of £2000 a 
year * rates in Dublin, all other parties in Dublin being chargeable to the 
rates 

Witness: Which we had reason to believe we were not liable to when we 
entered into the contract. We have not paid the police-rate since 1862. I 
believe it is 8d. Ido not know whether we propose to be released from that 
rate by this bill. The police-rate can scarcely be called a municipal rate. 
cannot tell why we have struck out the police-rate, I have never heard it was 
done, because the Government said it was unfair to the city of Dublin. At the 
arrangement in 1866, with the corporation, nothing was said by either party 
with regard to this rate. The remission of therates in 1863 was made by arrange- 
ment between the counsel of the valuation office, and the counsel of the gas 
company. I never went and put our case before the valuation commissioner. 
I never heard of anyone going. I believe the commissioner ley nys 4 made an 
intimation to our solicitor. I was present at the conference at the Castle, 
between our counsel and that of the collector-general; but I do not think the 
corporation were there in any shape. I do not know whether the result was 
accomplished without any communication with the corporation. The company 
did not inform the corporation that they were going to make this application. 
The municipal rates were paid from 1862 to 1870, in the townships adjoining 
Dublin. ur total capital is £690,000. There is no increase of capital under 
this bill. We carefully considered our tender before we sent itin, 1 have seen 
gas occasionally tested, but have paid very little attention to it, I heard 
Mr. Denison mention fraud in his opening speech. There is no mention of 
any fraud or deception in the letter [read] dated March 16, 1871, from the com- 
pany to the corporation, suggesting the arbitration of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. RopwE tt said it was no part of the case for the bill to impute fraud, but 
that Mr. Denison had been challenged and driven by Mr. O’ Malley to adopt the 
expression, He would withdraw the expression. 

he CHAIRMAN remarked that as the word “fraud” was, as it were, prompted 
by the opposing counsel, it was unnecessary to take up further time on that 
point. 

Mr. Somerset said there was not the slightest foundation for Mr. Denison’s 
statement that certain letters on the burners had been erased. That statement 
ought to be either confirmed or denied in evidence, 

The witness said he gave no instructions to Mr. Denison to impute fraud. He 
entertained a very high respect for Mr. Cotton. 

By Mr. Somerset: I was present at the Dublin Alliance Consumers Wharn- 
cliffe meeting in February this year. The chairman, Mr: Boyer, made a speech, 
in which he said with reference to the burners that the contract contained a 
description which was not found in the specification; “ not, he believed, with 
any unfair intent on the part of the corporation, but simply because it was sup- 
posed to be the best burner at the time for testing the quality of the gas then 
in use; the illuminating power of which varied from 12 to 14 candles.” Iam 
not aware that the company «at any time told the corporation that there had 
been a mistake in the agreement as to the burners. I was in London on one 
occasion, and when I told Mr. Sugg of the difficulty which we had in maintaining 
the illuminating power of the gas, he intimated to me that the burner in use 
in Dublin was unsuitable for testing gas of that quality. On my return I men- 
tioned the matter to Mr. Cotton. 

By the Commitree: That was about a couple of years after the contract 
came into operation. 

By Mr. Somerset: When Mr. Cotton came to me at the interview he brought 
with him a paper containing a specification of a burner. It is the exact speci- 
fication that appears in the contract. Mr. Cantwell struck out those words, 
and informed us why he did so. After we had seen the same specification again 
we had it under consideration some 24 hours before I and Mr, Cantwell agreed 
to have it inserted in the contract. I do not know if Mr. Cantwell asked the 
opinion of other parties, I think our manager, Mr. Somerville, obtained the 
burner from which the letters are supposed to be erased. I know nothing about 
- av. I believe it came from Mr. Sugg’s office in London to our office 
in Dublin. 

Cross-examined by Mr. RicuaArps: The land proposed to be acquired is on 
the extreme verge of the Pembroke township. We have not given notice to every 
person within 200 yards of the land, but within 200 yards of the centre of the 
gasholder. We have come to get rid of the liability to give notice to every 
person within 200 yards. Mr. Vernon, the agent of the Pembroke property, 
nad an objection to the erection of gasholders, and by agreement with him we 
undertook not to erect more than three gasholders on that piece of ground. I 
do not know that 300 yards is the usual limit. There are precedents for gas 
companies having a right of distress for their debts. 

Mr. RopwE Lt mentioned precedents in the cases of Carmarthen, Cleckheaton, 
Hebden Bridge, King’s Lynn, Saltaire, and Buxton. 

By Mr. Ricuarps: I do not know if there are small debt courts at those 
places. Iam not aware that such power exists in any of the London compa- 
nies. The per centage of our bad debts upon the rental is about 1 to 1} per 
cent. I hope that is creditable to us. I should say our bad debts are in excess 
of the London companies. I do not know if there is any difference in the law 
of rating between England and Ireland. I know that the gas companies in 
England have been liable to rating since 1828. Our company was exempt for 
20 years. In case of an adverse decision in the case now pending in the law 
court, we wish Parliament to exempt us from additional taxation during the 
= of our contract with the corporation, and for not an hour beyond 

at. 

Mr. Ricuarps: Why should you be saved from the payment of rates more 
than you should alter your contract, supposing freights or the price of coals 
were to rise? * 

Witness : We knew what we were doing when we made the contract with 
the corporation. We knew the amount of taxes to which we were liable; 
but Ido not think that there is any analogy between that and the cost of 
freight or of coal, nor of any other matter. We were always liable to income- 
tax, and always paid it. We haye always paid the rates in the Pembroke town- 
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ship. We are going to treat you more favourably than Dublin with regard to 
the burner. I think it is now proposed to revert to the burner described origi- 
nally in the specification and in the bill—simply a 15-hole Argand burner. 
The two are identical. sede 

Mr. RicHarps: Have you, since yen prepared this, discovered that Mr. Sugg 
has got a 15-hole burner, which will answer the terms of the Act of 1866, and 
at the same time give you the full benefit of making the gas look a great deal 
better? I dare say you know the one with the bevelled hole? 

Witness: Yes, I believe there is such a burner. I have only heard of it 
within the last twelve months. 

Mr. Ricuarps: I dare say you are perfectly well aware that one of Mr. 
Sugg’s modern burners will make gas, which has hitherto been called in Dublin 
16-candle gas, rank as something like 18-candle gas? 

Witness : 1 do not think it will. I have no personal knowledge on the sub- 
ject. It will have some effect. It will make it appear somewhat higher. You 
may take it at three-quarters of a candle. I am speaking of the elongated 
burner. 

Mr. RicwArps: I suppose, in the same way, 15-candle gas would be raised 
into the scale of 16-candle gas? 

Witness: I presume so. 

Mr. Ricarps: And therefore gas which has not been hitherto sufficiently 
good to satisfy your contract as 16-candle gas, would be by this burner raised 
to 16-candle gas. 

Witness : We say that the burner used by us in Dublin is not a burner for 
16-candle gas; it is a burner for 18-candle gas. 

Mr. Ricnarps: If you take this oblong Argand burner which you speak of, 
will not gas which has hitherto ranked in Dublin as 15-candle gas then appear 
as 16-candle gas? 

Witness: 1 do not know that the burner would have that effect. It may 
develop the entire illuminating power of the gas, which the burner in use at 
present does not do. I presume the use of Sugg’s burner would enable us to 
supply gas at a less cost than hitherto. We do not propose to make any reduc- 
tion to the consumer in the price under the bill. We undertook originally to 
supply 16-candle gas at 4s. 6d. We never undertook to give them 18-candle 
gas at that price. 

Mr. Ricnarps: Having entered into a certain contract for the supply of gas, 
you now seek to use a particular burner, which will show off an inferior gas, so 
as to satisfy your Act of Parliament. Is not that so? 

Witness : You know very well that no burner will make gas appear of a 
higher illuminating power than the gas itself. 

Mr. Ricwarps: f know very well that it will. I know very well that this 
burner will make it a higher illuminating power than another burner. 

Witness: If the illuminating power is not in the gas itself, the ingenuity of 
no gas-burner manufacturer will put it there. We ps age to use Sugg’s burner 
so as to make the gas we supply of the quality which we undertake to give. We 
say it is not so now with the ordinary burner. 

The CHAIRMAN suggested that it would be better to reserve examination on 
this point to scientific witnesses. 

Mr. RicHarps inquired whether sub-section B of clause 10 was struck out. 

Mr. RopwE zt said that practically it was struck out. 

By Mr. Ricnarps: I presume that any 15-hole Argand burner, with a 7-inch 
chimney, would comply with the requirements of the Act. 

Mr. SomERsET said that his whole case had been prepared on the assumption 
that the description of burner in sub-section B of clause 10 would be retained. 
He asked the committee to direct the promoters to state what burner they pro- 
posed to substitute for that described in the clause. 

Mr. RopwE.t protested against being called upon to pledge the promoters to 
a particular burner, and declined to strike out sub-section B of clause 10, unless 
the committee intimated that they wished it done. 

The CHAIRMAN said the committee were unanimously of opinion (though 
they did not wish to press the point) that the case would be forwarded by the 
withdrawal of sub-section B, clause 10. 

Mr. RopwE t said that, in deference to the committee, the sub-section would 


be struck out. 





Fripay, June 9. 
Mr. Stevenson recalled, and cross-examined by Mr. RicHarps. 

We are not supplying several public institutions at a price considerably below 
the ordinary charge to private consumers. We allow a 10 per cent. discount 
to two newspaper offices. The same is allowed the South-Western Railway 
Company. 

Mr, Hoowas stated that he proposed to strike out the whole of clause B, and 
to substitute the following clause :—* And the said articles of agreement of the 
6th day of April, 1866, shall be read as if the definition of the burner therein 
were in the words of the 61st section of the Act of 1866.” 

Re-examined by Mr. RopwE tu: I never received any information from Mr. 
Cotton with reference to the inserted words before they appeared in the draft, 
This paper [produced] is in Mr. Cantwell’s handwriting. It says: ‘Those 
underscored words do not occur in the specification, but upon the request of the 
secretary he states that they make no practical difference in the result.” Mr. 
Cantwell’s initials follow. The fact of our appealing against the valuation was 
very notorious, because it was brought before the Dublin Police Court, and I be- 
lieve it was reported in all the morning papers. Reference was made to it in the 
directors report of the following half year—in September, 1862. It is impossible 
but that the corporation must have been aware of what was going on. The 
collector-general referred, in a letter to the newspapers, to the reference made to 
additional taxation by the directors. [A letter in reply addressed to the newspapers 
by witness was read.] The collector and myself were in conflict. I think we 
have a tabulated statement of all the gas Acts which contain clauses giving 
power of distress. ¢ ‘ 

By Mr. O’Matiey: They are in force at Buxton, King’s Lynn, and Hebden 
Bridge. 

By Mr. RopweE.tu: Also at Cleckheaton and Todmorden. There is a similar 
clause in the South Metropolitan Gas Bill, 1869. Also in the Cork, Cardiff, and 
the Chartered Companies Gas Bills. 

The Committee: I understand that you had continued for something like 
three years to supply the gas under the contract before you took any steps, or 
probably before you knew that you had been misled, as you assert, as to the 
amount of gas you had supplied > 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. John Somerville, examined by Mr. RopwE.u. 

I am the resident engineer and manager of the company. I have been a gas 
engineer 24 years, and entered the employment of the Alliance two years and a 
half ago. When I commenced my duties I found the works in a state of tran- 
sition, consequent upon the amalgamation. New mains had been laid down, and 
a large retort-house had been built and was partly in action. It has been com- 
pleted since, together with new condensers and scrubbers. Not one sixpence 
was expended unnecessarily ; £24,000, in round figures, has been spent within 
the last two years, We have altogether 146 miles of mains in Dublin, and 
72 in the suburbs, I did not examine the test-burners immediately after I 
commenced my duties. When I did so I found an 18-candle burner in use. I 
found the burner was specified in the contract with the corporation. I ascer- 
tained it was in excess over the 16 candles, in consequence of the large quantity 
ol high-class coal and caunel we bad to use to get the illuminating power up 
to 16; 18 to 20 per cent. of Wigan coal should have been necessary to produce 
16 candles, I found in Dublin that 35 to 40 per cent. was required for that pur- 








pose. The effect of using that greater per centage of Wigan coal would be to 
produce gas exceeding 16 candles. I made a report to the Works Committee of 
our directors. I informed them that they were giving a greater illuminating 
power than they were bound to do under the Act of Parliament. The difference 
to the company by using the burner referred to in the contract instead of the 
ordinary 16-candle test is £5000 or £6000 a year. I also spoke to Mr. Cotton, 
the gas tester to the age oe on the subject about 18 months ago. I remem- 
ber at the end of 1866 Mr. Stevenson, the secretary, bringing from London one 
of Sugg’s new London burners of 24 holes. That is the burner prescribed by the 
referees, and in use in London for testing 16-candle gas. I applied that test in 
Dublin, and it gave about a candle or a candle and a half better result than the 
one specified in the contract. It gave 17} candles. Whatever burner you apply 
you cannot increase the illuminating power which is inherent in the gas; you 
can only develop it. I found the test we had been applying was not the one ap- 
plicable for 18-candle gas. To put an illustration, our gas had been weighed in 
a false balance. I procured six of Sugg’s burners from Mr. Cotton. They were 
24 holes and 30 holes, “‘ Sugg’s new ‘London’ Argand.” I asked Mr. Cotton to 
use the 24-hole Argand as the testing-burner. Hesaid he would if the corporation 
would give him the power; but he knew they would not. He did not say why. 
He largely recommended the burner for the use of the public. Mr. Cotton was 
the agent for Sugg’s burners. The reason why the burner is unsuited to this 
fo tne wing gas is that a larger quantity of air is admitted through the internal 
iameter. 

_ By the Commitree: The internal diameter of the burner equal to 18 candles 
is 0°60, and that of the burner for consuming 16-candle gas 0°55; consequently 
there is a much smaller amount of oxygen admitted to the centre for the proper 
combustion of the gas. The large internal diameter admits a much larger 
amount of oxygen; consequently the gas is overpowered—masked—the true 
illuminating power is not brought out. 

By Mr. Ropwetu: Sugg’s Dublin tester for 16-candle gas is marked ‘16 C0,” 
Its external diameter is 1°10 inch across the top. The diameter of the centre 
aperture is 0°55, the holes 0°06, and the chimney 1 inside. The steatite top 
has 15 holes, That is the burner in the Act. Sugg’s new model for 18-candle 
gas is marked “18C.” The external diameter is 1°10. The central aperture is 
0-60. All we require is that the 16-candle gas-tester should be the same as 
used by the referees in London. We felt inconvenience last winter from want of 
storeage room. I have a photograph [produced] of the proposed site. [Witness 
explained it to the committee.] We require about 1} millions additional 
storeage room. We can store 2} million feet at present. Several times last year 
we had to send the gas direct from the retort into the mains. We employ three 
gas testers, who make daily returns to us. We have frequent complaints from 
Mr. Cotton about the gas. They have been more frequent since last November, 
when the notices were given for this bill. I have received test-burners from 
time to time from Mr. Cotton. I saw Mr. Sugg with reference to these testers in 
London. Ido not remember seeing Mr. Cotton on the subject on my return, 
after I had seen Mr. Sugg. On several occasions I have complained about the 
inequality of the burners and the governors, the metered lamps having a small 
light and the unmetered ones having a large light. Mr. Cotton and I have gone 
out and inspected them, and they have, on various occasions, been altered. Mr. 
Cotton insisted upon having it done in his way. I had a number of burners 
from a different manufacturer put on, which were made to consume 4 feet per 
hour, but Mr. Cotton had them all taken off, and said he would not allow any 
but a certain manufacturer’s governor to be put on. The difference caused by 
the change of governor is nearly half a foot per hour. The effect was that a 
larger quantity of gas was passed through the unmetered lamps than through the 
other ones; consequently, the registration of the metered ones did not affect the 
other nine lamps in the same manner. In January, 1870, some governors were 
supplied by Mr. Sugg. I returned them, because they were marked 3°65 feet 
instead of 4 feet per hour. A dispute arose about the payment of the account, 
and it turned out that Mr. Sugg had only taken off the 3°5 feet badge, 
and returned them to us again. We received a letter from Mr. Sugg, ex- 

laining it. I produce some 18-candle test-burners I received from Mr. Sugg. 

he marks are taken off. I received them the first or second week in February 
of this year. I noticed that they had been freshly turned in the lathe round the 
bottom, and it at once struck me that they must have been marked ‘*18 C.”’ 
When { was in London shortly afterwards, I asked Mr. Sugg why he had taken 
the 18 C. off, and he said it was according to instructions from Mr. Cotton. To 
my belief that is the first time the company had any suspicion or intimation that 
such was the case, That perfectly satisfied me that we had been testing 
for 16-candle gas with an apparatus intended and constructed for the testing of 
18-candle gas. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’Mattey: I was not in London when I received the 
obliterated burner. I had written to Mr, Sugg. I have nota copy of the letter. 
It was an order for a certain number of burners. I cannot say if the order was 
for 16-candle burners, Mr. Sugg sent an invoice. It is at Dublin. I wrote for 
test-burners without giving Mr. Sugg any indication of the illuminating power 
for which I wanted the test. According to my belief, this test-burner does not 
show for what kind of gas itis. I sent for them to use at the works, and at our 
other testing stations, 

Mr. Ropwetu handed the invoice to witness. 

By Mr. O’Mautey: The description contained is ‘* Argand burner, 15 candles ; 
external diameter, 14; internal diameter, Hof an inch; holes, 0°0500 of an 
inch.” Mr. Sugg knew perfectly well what burners to send. I sent to him for 
burners according to the contract, and they were sent. The other five burners 
were exactly similar to the one produced. Mr. Sugg told me that Mr. Cotton 
and himself differed about the internal diameter, and to satisfy Mr. Cotton in 
sending the best burners to Dublin, the mark * 18 C.”’ was always turned off. I 
saw a book containing a memorandum, worded, as near as I can recollect, to this 
effect—‘*That Mr. Cotton and I differ upon the internal diameter of this burner 
as being the contract burner for Dublin.” Mr, Sugg has the book. 

Mr. O’Matuey read an extract from the book as follows:—“‘ For testing 
18-candle gas the number of holes should be increased, because the diameter of 
the circle cutting the centre of the holes is so large that they are ay 
placed too wide apart. Sugg’s ‘new model’ for 18-candle gas, mark 18 C. 
External diameter, 1°15 inch across top; centre aperture, 0°60; diameter of 
race, 0°01; diameter of chimney, 13 inside; diameter across outside of race, 
0°90; steatite top; circular race ; perforated regulator for air; pregones model 
for standard burner.” The marginal note to that was, “‘ Used for the Dublin 
standard burner for 16-candle gas.”” With reference to that, ‘Mr. Cotton says 
that this does not give so good a result for 16-candle gas as the 18 C. burner 
below.” He (Mr. O’Malley) said this was the marginal note referred to for the 
assertion that Mr. Cotton had directed the “18 C.” to be obliterated from the 
burner. 

Cross-examination resumed: We had a certain number of governors from Mr. 
Sugg. When they were sent the second time no new badge was puton. He 
sent them back as 4 feet, with the badge taken off. [Several letters were here 
read between Mr. Sugg and the company, a passage from one of which, dated 
March 15, 1871, from Mr. Sugg, is as follows:—‘‘ With respect to those you 
mention as having been returned, because they were made to pass 3°5 feet per 
hour, I beg to say that no governors for Dublin have been regulated to pass that 
quantity. Mr. Cotton’s instructions being to adjust all governors to burn 4 feet 
of Dublin gas, not over, and that after his experiments made at the commence- 
ment of the contract to determine the difference of consumption between our gas 
and that of Dublin at the same pressure, our tester was instructed by Mr. Cotton 
to adjust all the governors to 3°6 or 3°7 feet per hour of gas, that, in his opinion, 
giving just under 4 feet of Dublin gas. The governors in question had badges 
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put on them by mistake, which belonged to other governors in the shop at the 
same time. Upon their arrival back from Dublin the badges were simply re- 
moved, and the adjustment being correct they were returned to you.’’] 

Mr. O’Mattey: If the governors on the metered lamps supply the same 
quantity of gas as the governors on the unmetered lamps, what injury can result 
to the company ? , 

Witness: Not any, if they remain so. Practically you cannot get governors 
always to pass the same amount of gas. A year elapsed between receiving the 
governors and this explanation. The governors had been used. They had been 
put up in the meantime, without my knowledge. I do not know when we got 
the governors a second time. We have a contract with Mr. Sugg to maintain 
the governors in repair. We send 200 or 200 sometimes, and he returns them 
to us repaired. When these 150 governors came to hand there was no invoice 
with them to show that they were the governors that had been rejected, conse- 
quently they were put into the stores as being repaired governors, and were used 
in the ordinary manner. Our men put them up under the supervision of the 
city officers. On one occasion we have had governers from some one else than Mr. 
Sugg. I do not think we had any last summer. I produce a burner which I say 
is suitable for testing 16-candle gas. I got it about March, last year, when I was 
in Mr. Sugg’s office. I think it was in existence when the contract was made. 
I will not swear it was. I do not know that the effect of introducing the London 
burner is that the public of the City of London are now getting worse gas than 
in 1860. I have not inquired. 13-candle gas, when put through the London 
burner, would improve by 1} candles. I have not made experiments and com- 

ared the London burner with the Dublin burner with Mr. Cotton. ‘ Sugg’s 
abe 16 C.”’ would be better for developing the illuminating power of 17- 
candle gas than “18 C.,” because you always begin at the minimum, and rise— 
you allow it to get better. The figures on this paper [produced] are mine. It 
is possible they are the results of experiments made with Mr. Cotton. I have no 
recollection of the object. I recollect the time—it was two years ago. It was 
with no reference to the difference in the burners. Mr. Cotton and ourselves had 
a dispute about the quality. I see there are some figures of mine there. 

Mr. O’Matiey: Were they the result of comparisons made by experiments 
between the London burner and the Dublin burner? 

Witness : It appears to me that Mr. Cotton was using the photometer, and I 
was putting down the results upon this paper. 

The or Is that writing in your hand, “the standard and the new 
burner” 

Witness: Yes. The new burner is one of 30 holes, not 24 holes. 

By Mr. O’Mautey: I think the 24 holes is also in my handwriting. It is 
possible it was done at the time when I brought the London burner to Mr. 
Cotton and asked him to use it. It appears from this there was about 2$ candles 
difference. 

Mr. O’Mattey: You brought the London burner for the purpose of inducing 
Mr. Cotton to use the London burner as a test, and these experiments were 
entered into in order to show that by so doing he would supply the consumers of 
Dublin with 2} or 2? candle gas worse than they were getting by the contract. 
Is not that it ? 

Witness : No; I do not think it was. It was not done with that object. It 
was merely just mutual curiosity. The experiments lasted, perhaps, half an 
hour for two nights. Mr. Cotton did the whole experiments. Mr. Stephenson 
gave me the London burner, and that is all I know about it. I got the other 
burner, the 16C. 15-hole burner, in March last. I have used it for the pur- 
pose of calculation. It increases the result 3-4ths of a candle. To supply 
16-candle gas a quarter of a candle is sufficient to bein advance. We have 
sometimes used the patent mixture of common coal and shale oil. We use com- 
mon Wigan, as wellas Wigan cannel. We use about one-third of Newcastle 
coal, I produce the carbonizing books for 1869, For the week ending the 2nd of 
May, 1869, we used 127 tons of patent material. It does not show the cannel 
used. We were at that time trying an experiment with Mackenzie’s patent. 
The me began to use patent coal before my time. There were 10,161 tons 
of cannel coal received in 1869, and 49,810 tons of mixed coal. That is equiva- 
lent to cannel. In 1870 the cannel carbonized was 20,629 tons. The quantity 
of coal used in addition was 58,467 tons. In 1869 we were using patent coal by 
mixing oil and tar together, and it got the name of ‘‘ mixed.’ The proper 
amount of cannel coal for producing 16-candle gas is about 18 or 20 per cent. 
through the 16C. burner. Through the burner we are now using it requires 
from 35 to 40 per cent. By substituting the new for the old burner, gas would 
be consumed to the production of which from 15 to 20 per cent. less cannel goes. 
I do not know that the private consumers use either of those burners as a rule. 
When testing gas through a burner, you get the greatest amount of light from 
the gas just at the point at which it is about to break into smoke. The blowing 
of the wind during the course of testing would cause the gas to smoke. If you 
put on a proper chimney it would not smoke. It would require a 7-inch instead 
of a 6-inch chimney. : 

Mr, O’Mattey: Would it not be rather a nice sort of burner for a private 
individual, in using which he must change his chimney every time he goes out 
of his room or the gas would smoke ? 

Witness: There are hundreds of them in use. I will not swear there are any 
16 C. burners in use.in Dublin. The increase of the pressure by 2-10ths 
would not create smoke; 3-10ths or 4-10ths would make it smoke. The pres- 
sure in the mains does not change more than once in the night. There isa 
constant increase up to a certain point, then it remains stationary, and then 
there is a gradual decrease. If a man got the best light at the early part, the 
gas would be smoking at the later time, unless he paid attention to the taps. I 
think the burner in question is fit for use in shops and offices with proper ad- 
justment. The smoking will deteriorate the air a little. An occasional smoking 
will not destroy ceilings. What the Dublin test-burner registers at 16 candles 
would give, perhaps, 12 candles through a consumer’s fish-tail burner, consuming 
about 4 feet an hour. If our 16C. burner is made the test, there will prac- 
tically not be much difference. The consumer would get 11 candles, He would 
still get 12 if his burner were changed. It is a question of orifices. There are a 
great many descriptions of fishtail burners, 

Mr, O’Matiey: Then do I understand you that, supposing you got leave to 
introduce that as your test, you would expect all the consumers in Dublin to 
alter their burners ? : 

Witness: If they are wise they will do so, and then they will get the same 
amount of light. 

0 aaa And you would put £50,000 or £60,000 a year into your 
pockets 

Witness : It would be to the interest of the consumers as well, 

By the Commirrez: The 16C, burner is not more liable to smoke than the 
er Argand burner. 

By Mr. O’Mattey: With an ordinary chimney I do not think the Dublin 
burner will smoke at an increase of pressure of 5-l0ths of an inch. It will not 
admit of twice as much variation in the pressure without smoking, as the 16 C. 
will. That is its fault. I should be surprised to find that it would not be liable 
to smoke at three times the variation of pressure. The increase of consumption 
within the last three years is about 80 million feet. The increase of rental is 
£17,000. The gas made in 1870 was 730 million feet ; gas sold, 520,670,000 feet; 
gas unaccounted for (leakage, &c,), 218,447,000 feet. Residual products, £23,658 ; 
meter-rents, about £3000, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: Haddington Street and Northumberland 
Street, containing some good houses, are within 500 or 600 yards of the proposed 
gasholder. I do not der a gash a nuisance. There is no ammonia 
from a gasholder. I do not know if there was an active competition when the 








tenders were sent in for the corporation contract. We want to alter the con- 
tract by Act of Parliament. We have a strict monopoly. I will not swear 
the 16 C. burner was known in the trade in 1866, at the time of the con- 
tract. I do not know that in 1866 I could have suggested a better burner than 
the one in the contract to test 16-candle gas. I believe about that time the 
burner question was on the ¢apis. This burner [produced] is the 24-hole London 
burner. This [produced] is the 15-hole bevelled burner. The latter is the most 
recent introduction. 

Mr. Ricuarps: You propose to satisfy your Act of Parliament with a parti- 
cular form of 15-hole burner, which was not in existence at the time that Act 
was passed, and never was thought of at the time ? 

Witness : I do not know what burner we Pam. 

Mr. RopWELt said that the promoters did not bind themselves to any parti- 
cular burner. 

Mr. Ricwarps said that sub-section B of clause 10 being now struck out, the 
company were remitted to clause 61 of the Act of 1866, which provides that a 
15-hole Argand burner, consuming 5 feet per hour and with a 7-inch chimney, 
should be used. 

By Mr. Ricuarps: Since the passing of that Act the bevelled-hole burner has 
been devised by Mr. Sugg. We have sometimes used it. I should recommend 
our directors to use it. It does not show so favourable a result as the 24-hole 
burner, but a more favourable result than any other. The difference between 
the two is about three-quarters of a candle. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ropwetu: Nothing is said in the Act of 1866 as to the 
size of the internal diameter of the tester. The test now used in Dublin is appli- 
cable to 18-candle gas, and not to 16-candle. Had it not been for the words 
introduced into the contract no question could possibly have arisen as to our 
right to the use of the burner complained of. Whatever burners we use are all 
subject to the same influences in the same degree as to draught, pressure, &e. We 
are only bound in our Act by our test to show that we have gas which, if pro- 
perly used, will give 16-candle light. People who choose could always avail 
themselves of the burner to get the full 16-candle gas power. The carbonizing 
books show vast quantities of cannel coal used from week to week. There is an 
entry for oil. That is for the purpose of adopting Mackenzie’s patent, which is 
to mix shale oil with Newcastle or Wigan coal. It is ascertained as a fact that 
one ton of ordinary coal and about 9 gallons of shale oil is equivalent to one ton 
ofcannel coal. With regard to the experiments with Mr. Cotton, they were 
perfectly superficial. 


Monpay, Jung 12. 
Thomas G. Barlow, Esq., examined by Mr. StePHENs. 

Iam a civil engineer, and have given great attention to gas subjects generally. 
I have been consulted occasionally by the Alliance Gas Company for the last ten 
years, and for the last five years I have been their consulting engineer. I was 
one of the arbitrators appointed under the Amalgamation Act of 1866 to 
determine the value of the United General Gas Company’s undertaking. The 
works of that company required considerable adaptation to the new circum- 
stances of the amalgamated companies. I made a plan for trebling the gas- 
producing power ia the retorts, and one-third of what I proposed has since been 
carried out. The works were in a very dilapidated condition. The new retorts 
are theoretically of the best modern design, and practically, I believe, they will 
turn out to be so. They are worked and discharged by machinery. It is the first 
experiment upon a large scale of an improved mode of setting the retorts and 
also of economizing labour. On the two works there are 982 retorts. I think there 
is room left for 90 more. There were 797 in operation last winter. The average 
daily make at that time was 34 millions. The storeage power is not sufficient for 
that quantity. It ought to be equivalent to 75 per cent. upon the daily make, 
but it is only 65 = cent. They are consequently obliged to keepa larger number 
of retorts heated than would otherwise be required if the gasholders would re- 
ceive the gas. They are obliged, in fact, to make stores of their retorts instead 
of their gasholders. Taking the week ending Dec. 31, 1870, there was an 
increase of 1,325,000 in the make over that of the coomeponeens week of the 
previous year. It is uniformly 10 to 12 per cent. There has been a uniform 
increase, not only in the quantity manufactured but in the quantity distributed. 

By Mr. Ricuarps: That is during a year and a half. 

By Mr. SrerHens: I believe, if they do not get increased storeage by the 
— winter, they will require to have the whole of their retorts in operation. 
The effect of the diminished storeage is that they cannot use the retorts when the 
gasholders are full. The gasholders will get full towards two or three o’clock in 
the afternoon, and then they have to slacken the lids of the retorts, and not 
charge them again until some of the gas has gone off. Assuming these gas- 
holders are not sanctioned, there will be needless expense and inconvenience in 
the manufacture. In consequence of my advice, the company have commenced 
erecting a new gasholder, holding 1,300,000 feet, upon the ground which the 
had leased. The site is very suitable. The land is an exceedingly low leve 
In sinking for the tank we have, of course, encountered the water, and we are 
obliged to pump out something like 600 gallons a minute. The water stands 
Within 9 inches of the surface of the ground. The only drawback upon us asa 
gas company in consequence of that is that it runs us to increased expense for 
making the tank. It is not suited for healthy building purposes. The contract 
for the tank and gasholder is, I think, £18,870, and there are additional mains 
and pi which gives £1300 or £1400 more, making altogether about £20,000. 
The plot of land is large enough to hold six gasholders of the same size. I 
believe we have fixed, by agreement with Lord Pembroke’s agent, the sites 
which those gasholders are to occupy. An opinion is incorrectly entertained in 
some quarters that a gasholder is dangerous. It is no more explosive than a 
house. It may be filled with gas, and so long as ~ do not let the atmospheric 
air get to the gas, no explosion can take place. I know gas-works in the heart 
of the best part of many provincial towns. Properly managed, they are no 
more dangerous than any other kind of manufacturing property. There is 
no danger in a sanitary point of view. The manufacture and the storeage of 
gas are two distinct operations. In works for manufacturing gas, you have 
vessels, and purifiers, and other things, to be cleaned out from time to time, and 
then you have a great number of valves, which are subject to derangement, and 
ocr mms | there might be some accident from that cause. This particular gas- 

older is in the best situation I could find. I have examined the whole country 
round, and there is nothing equal to it. Ican see no reasonable objection to 
the proposals of the bill upon that subject. : ; . 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’Mattey: I gave evidence in 1865 upon the amal- 
gamation. I donot recollect whether I gave evidence in 1866. The Hibernian 
Company at that time had very considerable works in Dublin. It was my 
opinion then that the amalgamation between the two companies would prevent the 
outlay by the Alliance upon new works, which would otherwise have been indis- 
pensable. It has proved so. The Alliance Company have not spent a farthin 
upon their original works, except upon some repairs. I was of opinion in 1 
that the works of the amalgamated companies would be sufficient in extent, and 
80 they were. 

Mr. O’Mattey : Since 1866, has there not been a new gasholder constructed 
capable of containing 600,000 feet of gas? 

Witness: I think that was in process of construction in 1866. It was only 
brought in use at a much later period; there was an accident in its construction. 
I do not think it has been in use above 18 months. The consumption ey 
greater now than in 1866. The gas-rental in 1867 was £114,257; in 1868, 
£123,826; in 1869, £127,124; and in 1870, £131,410. I cannot speak as to 
1866; it is a broken year in the accounts of the company. It was certainly not 
the same in that year asitisnow. The account in 1866 in the Alliance Com- 
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pany’s books was 12 months Alliance account, but three months United General 
account, The united rental of the two companies in 1866 was £112,410. It was 
certainly not £132,000. There must have been something included in that sum 
which was not gas-rental. Icannot undertake to say whether the second half 
year’s rental was £66,935 in 1866. wc 

¥ O’Ma.uzy: In the last half year of 1870 the gas-rental is £67,788, is it 
not 

Witness: I have not the half year. I have the year. 

Mr. O’Mattry: Making a difference of £850. 

Witness : I have the amount for the year, which is £131,410, but I have not 
it for the half year. I have not got them subdivided. The new holder was in 
use in December, 1870. Our total storeage before the new gasholder was made 
was a little less than 2 million feet. The new gasholder brings it up to 2,578,000 
feet. We are building one to contain 1,300,000 feet. We charge and discharge 
the retorts by machinery. The company were led to it by a threat of a strike 
on the part of their stokers some time ago, who had their wages raised from 15s. 
to 27s., and they then adopted a plan which was just introduced—a saving of 
75 per cent. of the labour. In the first instance, in consequence of some defects 
in the setting of the retorts, they did not heat properly, and the same quantity 
of gas was not obtained; but that has been remedied, and now as much gas is 
obtained from the coal as by the ordinary process, The company last winter had 
a considerable stock of coal, and some of it ignited spontaneously, and conse- 
quently they did not get the same quantity of gas from it. The machinery has 
not increased the expense of the retorts—just the reverse. The retorts do not wear 
out sooner. They have been once renewed, but that arose from a defective set- 
ting, and they did not heat properly. Of course, there are certain parts of the 
retort-setting which require to be renewed, such as the lining of the furnace, 
which becomes burnt away; but so far as the retort is concerned, there is no 
greater wear. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: The explosion at the London Gas-Works 
was caused by some escaped gas from the governor catching fire. We have 
nothing of the sort on this ground. Our governors are at the old works, and we 
have nothing but a main connecting them. There was a gasholder of the Char- 
tered Company blown over at Barking. It was accompanied with a considerable 
outbreak of flame and the entire destruction of the gasholder. In 1866 there was no 
competition between the Dublin companies as to price. They did not mind taking 
one another’s customers away if they could. That was at the time of the con- 
tract. They now have a regulated monopoly. I should think the London 
referees return of 116 to 100 as the value of Sugg’s 24-hole London burner, as 
compared with the ordinary Argand burner, is in excess. I was struck in seeing 
from the company’s returns the enormous quantity of cannel used. The quantity of 
cannel might also depend upon the other coals being inferior, and upon the quality 
of the cannel itself, because you may get a 20-candle cannel or a 35 or 40 candle. 
Heating the coals will diminish the quantity of gas, but not the quality. Sixteen- 
candle burners were known prior to 1867, but whether they were marked or 
not Ido not know. The question of burners has been the subject of inquiry for 
the last five or six years. The definition in the contract might have been accepted 
as reasonable in 1866 but not now. The state of knowledge was not so advanced 
asit is now. I was not consulted on the question of this contract. A company 
in order to supply 16-candle gas must work up nearly to 17, or 163, or 163. 
Many companies when they are under penalties practically keep a candle or two 
above the limit. The gas has to be tested at Dublin 1000 yards from the works, 
in requirement of the contract and of the Act of 1866, I have never seen any 
testing-station in the townships. At Kingstown the gas can be tested on the 
works, The public have taken no steps in the matter. I think the whole of the 
gas for the Pembroke township comes from Dublin. There is no testing-place in 
the Pembroke township, but it is the same gas that is tested by the corporation. 
I do not know that the company are using the 15-hole elongated burner. 
[Produced.] Supposing the contract to be out of the question, the 15-hole 
elongated burner would entirely satisfy the terms of the Act. I suppose it is onl 
in consequence of the existence of this contract that they are compelled to see 
os with reference to the burner. - 

r. RicHarDs: Are you aware that, with that generosity which characterizes 
them, when they had sub-section B, and had the 24-hole burner introduced, they 
excepted from the operation of that clause the various townships ? 

Witness : I was not aware of that. I should not think there is any difference 
between the 24-hole and the 15-hole elongated burners. ‘The development of 
the luminiferous property of the gas entirely depends upon the low pressure at 
which the gas is consumed. I know many houses where nothing but the 24- 
hole burner is used. It is not peculiarly susceptible of draughts. 

Re-examined by Mr. Srrpuens: We have no special contracts, as in the cor- 
poration case, with the outlying townships we supply. It would, of course, be 
fair to have a burner which would show exactly what is in the gas and what is 
not. With regard to the competition of 1865, both companies reduced their 
prices at the same time. I believe there is no case of an explosion of a gasholder 
filled entirely with coal gas. The new and improved system tried in the retort- 
house would, if successful, reduce the cost of labour per ton of coal from about 
1ld. to 2d. I believe the thing is now a perfect success. The small gasholders 
continued to be used for some little time after the new gasholder was erected, 
but now Mr. Somerville has successfully converted the tanks of three small gas- 
holders into very large purifiers, at a cost of something under £2000; whereas 
similar purifiers of equal capacity would certainly have cost £10,000. I have no 
doubt that they have 150 retorts more in operation than they would have neces- 
sity for if they had proper storeage capacity. 

By Mr. O’MAttey (through the committee): The capacity of the three small 
gasholders which are turned into purifiers was 122,000 cubic feet. 


Mr. William Sugg, examined by Mr. DEntson. 


I am a manufacturer of gas-burners. Experiments have been going on from 
1859 until beyond the year 1865 to ascertain which was the burner proper to 
develop the illuminating of each different quality of gas. I dis- 
covered, in 1860, that each gas required a different kind of burner. I 
published my work on the subject in 1861, and the second edition in 
1867. In 1861 Mr. Cotton applied to me for a burner for 16-candle 
i” I believe I gave him one with an aperture *55 of an inch. In 1865 

had no idea that *60 was a pay burner for 16-candle gas, I was sure it 
was not. In 1865 and 1866 I had applications from Dublin, Leamington, and 
Coventry for 16-candle burners. At that time I had no 16-candle gas in London 
to test with; I therefore made my calculations, and forwarded the burner with 
an aperture, I believe, of *55 to Coventry, and they said it was not sufficiently 
large in the centre aperture to consume their gas, As I had no means of verify- 
7 their observations at the time, I sent them some with larger apertures—of 
*60, I think—which they told me they thought were large enough. I after- 
wards found, however, that it was an 18-candle burner. I have never taken the 
responsibility, when asked fora 16-candle burner, to send a ‘60 one, I put a 
note in one of my books against ‘‘ Sugg’s burner for 16-candle gas.” This note 
is as follows :—** Mr. Cotton says that this does not give so good a result for 
16-candle gas as the 18-candle burner below.” I have never assented to Mr. 
Cotton’s statement. I made the note in order to verify, on a future occasion, 
whether the statement was correct, I have since tried it, and find it is not 
ee and that the burner which I originally marked as a 16-candle burner is 
really so. 

Mr. Denison: I suppose that that note is the explanation why you continued 
to send them what you call an 18-candle burner. 

Witness : I sent them what they asked for. When they wrote to us asking 
for a 16-candle burner, they naturally got a burner with an aperture of *59, 








because that is down in our books as the proper burner for 16-candle gas. They 
returned it, and said, ‘* You have sent us the wrong burner.” 

By Mr. Denison: I do not know whether the company or Mr. Cotton returned 
them, for I sent some to both parties, I think they both returned them. 

By Mr. Denison : We being thoroughly confident of our own measurement, 
said, “If you ask for an 18-candle gas-burner, we cannot mark that as a 
16-candle ; therefore we do not mark it at all, and you must settle amongst your- 
selves what it is.” These letters [produced] are all I had from Mr. Cotton. 
Among them is one dated the 15th of January, 1868, as follows :—* Dear Sir,— 
Oblige me by sending with the other goods ordered a dozen burner brushes. The 
three 16-candle Argand burners are not yet come to hand, and I want them very 
sadly. You are aware those you sent are not the correct size. The internal 
diameter should be ‘60 of an inch—the same as you supplied in the first in- 
stance.” I received another letter on the 3lst of May, 1871, in which Mr. 
Cotton states he is convinced that the Dublin standard burner is the best for 
16-candle gas. He has not altered my opinion in the slightest. Since I was 
first applied to for a burner from Dublin I have made about 1200 or 1400 experi- 
ments to show the correct burner, not only for 16-candle but for 18 up to 
30 candle gas. My factory is close to two gasholders. I do not experience any 
nuisance, or apprehend any danger. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: It would take a good deal to reconcile one 
to being alongside a gasholder if there was a chance of being blown up. hen- 
ever the standard burners have been made, we have always put marks upon them 
for what gas they were intended to suit. The stamps, “16C.” and ‘‘ 18C.”’ 
were known prior to 1867. I think my measurements have been tolerably well 
accepted everywhere. Very probably, in 1866, gas engineers would have ac- 
cepted the definition contained in the Dublin contract for 16-candle gas. I was 
applied to in 1865 to know the proper dimensions of a 16-candle burner. I be- 
lieve I answered °55, because the imperial burner for 15-candle gas being *50, 
it is very clear that the 16-candle burner must have been ‘55 o0f aninch. I 
would not swear I did not say ‘60. It may have been upon my recommendation 
and statement that the terms were introduced into the contract of 1866. I can- 
not say. At Leamington I sold the -60 size as an 18-candleburner. It was not 
at Mr. Cotton’s request that I turned the mark ‘* 18C.”’ off the burners sent to 
Dublin. He had nothing todo with it. I did it simply because I would not 
send a burner improperly marked. If anybody had asked me to turn off a letter 
from a burner, with a view to fraud, I should have shown him the door. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’Matiey: I received a letter from Mr. Cotton, dated 
August 23, 1865, asking me to send him the size or description of an Argand 
burner that would answer as a test-burner for 16-candle gas. I received a letter 
from Mr. Odell, engineer of the Alliance, on the 18th of January, 1866, asking 
me to send a 16-candle test-burner with 15 holes. The reply to Mr. Cotton’s 
letter [produced] is signed by my clerk. It is as follows :—Dear Sir,—I hasten 
to reply to your favour of the 23rd inst., relative to the size of the burner for 
16-candle gas, viz., external diameter 1°1 of an inch, internal diameter ‘60.” 
That must be either a clerical error, or it may be in consequence of a letter of 
Messrs. Robinson, of Coventry, saying that the burner of 55, which they had 
would not burn their 16-candle gas. It may be that I had supposed them to be 
correct, not having made any further experiments myself at that time. I think 
the first burner supplied the company was on Feb. 9, 1866. The first transaction 
with Mr. Cotton seems to be on Oct. 31, 1867. The entry of the company’s 
first order is ‘“*15-hole Argand burner, with metal top, for testing 16-candle 
gas.” An order coming in those terms would probably be executed without any 
reference to me at all. 

"Mr. O’Mantey: They would scarcely, without any reference to you, give an 
18-candle for a 16-candle burner, would they? 

Witness: I really do not know. There is another entry, ‘‘ April 18, 1866. 
six 15-hole lava-top Argand burners for 16-candle gas.” This burner [handed to 
witness] isa ‘60 size. It is marked “16C.” It is very probable it was put on 
in consequence of a letter either from Mr. Cotton or from the company to say 
that this burner was a 16-candle burner and not an 18-candle. It is, no doubt, 
improperly marked, whoever put iton. The same mistake would occur in the 
six if it occurred in one. I cannot tell when we ceased to put in the perforation 
as in those burners. Now we fix the disc in order that it shall not fall out. 
This has a loose disc. I will not undertake to say that indicates that it was 
made several years ago, yet I dare say it might be taken so. On May 6, 1867, 
we supplied the company with three 15-hole lava-topped Argand burners for 16- 
candle gas. 

aaa : Will you undertake to say they had not “16C” upon 
them 

Witness: How canI? I should think itimprobable. On Oct. 20, 1867, they 
asked for six more. They were sent with an interior diameter of ‘55, and they 
objected to them as not being 15-candle burners. 

Mr. O’Mattey : If you had been supplying up to May 6, 1867, burners with 
an internal orifice of ‘60 for 16-candle gas, how came you to supply six of *55? 

Witness : It was because it was the right burner for 16-candle gas, 
evidently. 

Mr. O’Matrxy : But was it not at or about that very time that you brought 
out your “ Gas Manipulation”? 

Witness: I cannot say; this bears the date of 1867. The previous edition of 
“Gas Manipulation” had no specification of 16 or 18 candle burners, A gas- 
holder near my works was on fire once. Myself and many people witnessed it, 
and we were confident there was no danger. 

Re-examined by Mr. Denison: We sent an 18-candle burner to Messrs. 
Robinson in 1866. It wasa ‘60 burner. In 1861 we thought a °50 aperture 
would be large enough to consume 16-candle gas. It was settled to be 55 quite 
as early as February, 1866. As to all the burners sent to Dublin from 1865 to 
1867, Mr. Cotton was maintaining his opinion that ‘60 was the proper 16-candle 
size. That was acquiesced in as being the Dublin burner, although we never 
altered our opinion that it was not the proper burner for 16-candle gas. There- 
fore when our clerks got orders from publin for what was called the Dublin 
burner they would probably send the °60 size. 

Mr. Denison : We have had an accidental confirmation both of your evidence 
and of some other evidence. It seems that as late as 1867 and even 1868 
Mr. Romans for the company thought that ‘55 was a 14-candle burner ? 

Witness : Yes, he did. 

Mr. Dentson : So little did they know about it as late as that. 

Witness: Quite so. 

Henry Letheby, Esq., M.B. Ph. D., &e., examined by Mr. DENTson. 

I am chief gas examiner of the Board of Trade for the metropolis. I have 
for many years paid attention to the progress which has been made in gas- 
burners and machines generally for testing gas. I have always contended that 
the proper burner is that which brings out the qualities of the gas. That idea 
was fully recognized by Mr. Cardwell’s committee on the City Gas Act in 
1868. They say it is to be 16-candle gas, to be determined by the best burner 
provided that it be one which the public can use. I made a report to the 
corporation in 1864, in which I have given the measurements of burners which 
are suitable for 12-candle gas, and I believe that it was upon those measure- 
ments that a ‘44 internal diameter was taken as the standard burner for 12- 
candle gas. Up to that time there had been nothing better than 12-candle 
gas known in London, which was fixed by the Act of 1860. Gas always gives 
the best light when it is issuing at the minimum of pressure. Therefore the 
holes which are to deliver the gas into the external atmosphere to burn should be 
sufficiently large to allow of the escape of the gas without any pressure, so that 
tne gas in coming out shall not draw in air to destroy it. In the next place it 
is found that the illuminating power of gas is affected by the current of air that 
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is pressing through the internal hole in the burner. If the hole be small there 
is a small current of air, and that will do for a poor gas. If the gas be rich in 
carbonaceous matter you must have a stronger current within, and that is 
effected by having a larger diameter, and as the gas becomes richer and richer 
you must have a larger and larger internal aperture. If it is too large the 
effect is to destroy the —— of carbon which are giving the light before 
they can produce the light. And as, when you see the wind blowing into the 
flame in a butcher’s shop, it is blue, you have destroyed the carbon, and you 
have lost the light. That is the way heat is got without light. That is 
the principle of Bunsen’s burner. When you have the maximum of light 
you must have the minimum of heat; and when you want heat you 
sacrifice the light. In my report of 1864 I have given the measurements 
of the burners and the relative degrees of light, and, if I remember 
rightly, the light of the old brass burners then used for the testing of 
London gas was 100. The light of this burner [produced], which is suited to 
it, and which has an internal diameter of *44, is 120. In"consequence of that I 
changed the old brass burner for this, and I made a report to the corporation 
showing that it was but an act of justice to the companies not to destroy their 
light, but rather to measure it. I did that being the officer of the corporation 
and not of the companies. In 1865 Mr. Sugg and myself made experiments, 
and we agreed that 50 should be a 16-candle burner. The drawing produced 
shows it. We shortly after extended the ‘50 to ‘55. We thought the 14- 
candle being -48 and the 18-candle being °60, that there was too great a dif- 
ference in the relation between *48 and °50, and of ‘50 and °60,so that we 
—s it and made the 16-candle burner *54, and Mr. Sugg has made it 
since *55 

By the Commirrere: The proportion is not at all an arbitrary one; it is 
dependent entirely upon experiments. Even at the present moment, for 16- 
candle gas,a burner of *50 is probably the best; but the 16-candle gas is, 
generally speaking, a little better than 16 candles, and to make an allowance 
for that we give a little more. 

By Mr. Denison: Nothing has occurred to my knowledge since 1865 to alter 
my opinion. I have made experiments in Dublin, I may say, with the proper 
burner and the contract burner, and it makes a difference of three-quarters of a 
candle against the company. I should never, since 1863, have suggested to any- 
body a 16-candle burner with an aperture of ‘60. It is a mistake which ought to 
be corrected as a matter of simple justice. A 16-candle burner has no more 
tendency to smoke than the contract Dublin burner. When a burner smokes 
it means that the supply of air has not been regulated according to the quality 
of the gas. If you are supplying more air to the gas than it ought to have, such 
a burner cannot smoke, whereas, when the burner is so adapted as that the air 
and gas are exactly at their proper point, then there is no doubt a tendency to 
smoke. There is not the slightest sanitary objection toa gasholder. I think it 
is the proper plan to refer the question of burners from time to time to the 
decision of arbitrators, as itis now done in London. I think the London practice 
has given so much satisfaction on all sides, and has done away with the constant 
contentions as to the burner to be used, that it is the fairest way in which the 
matter could be settled. I was desirous of ascertaining the cause of the dis- 
crepancy between the returns of the company and those of Mr. Cotton, which 
I thought might be due to an imperfect instrument. I requested the gas company 
to send a letter to the corporation asking them to allow me to see the apparatus, 
and they refused. 

By the CommirreeE: In every Act of Parliament it is taken for granted that 
5 feet are passing through the burner. With 16 candles and a 7-inch chimney 
we get themaximum of light from that 5 feet; the 5 feet of gas with an 18-candle 
burner will reduce it three-quarters of a candle. With 16 candles at 4s. 6d, 
per 1000 it would be two-thirds of one-sixth of 4s. 6d., or somewhere thereabouts. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Somerset: When thereare respectable and responsible 
parties to a contract, such as a corporation and a gas company, if, when 
that contract is made, it is found that the instrument which is used for the 
purpose of measuring the terms of the contract is an imperfect, an improper, 
and an unjust instrument, on whatever side it may be, it is, as a moral question, 
the duty of that party at once to accede to an alteration. It is not an ordinary 
contract, it is a contract founded upon the use of an imperfect instrument, and 
which has a hole in it, and which was supposed, at the time the contract was 
made, not to have a hole in it, but to be a perfect instrument. 

Mr. Somerset: Which instrument, assuming the hole was as we have heard 
from their own witnesses, being in their possession for two or three months 
before they entered into the contract, is that a sufficient opportunity for them 
to discover it? 

Witness : I am not looking at the question of opportunities. Iam looking to 
the fact that it is a wrong instrument. I make quarterly reports of the gas to 
the referee. I have reported upon the effects of the burner over and over again 
I considered it to be my duty to state, every now and then, the value of the gas 
by the new burner, as compared with what it was by the old burners. I do not 
think the burner ought to be defined accurately. Ibelieve we must alter our 
mode of testing “~~ but 1 believe nothing is so pernicious as the defini- 
tion of a burner. In the select committee in April, 1866, on the London Cor- 
poration Gas Bill, I expressed a contrary opinion. I dare say some question 
arose at that time which led me to adopt that opinion; at any rate, Parliament 
did not —- that opinion, but accepted the referees. In 1868 no particular 
burner was defined. It was left to the referees, who defined a certain burner. 
In my report of 1869 I say, “The apparent increase of illuminating power at 
the new testing-stations is wholly referable to the use of the new burner pre- 
scribed by the referees, and which, according to their report to the Board of 
Trade, gives, with the same gas, 16 per cent. more light than the old burner 
prescribed at Jewry Street. Do not put a wrong construction upon this, or say 
that I am discountenancing these burners because they raise the illuminating 
power 16 percent. You must have a perfect instrument, or you cannot have 
an accurate result. ‘But I say the public are entitled to have full knowledge as 
to those instruments. 

Mr, Somerser: Can a contract between two parties, as to the supply of the 
gas, be carried out fairly unless the burner be defined? 

._ Witness: No contract is a right contract which is founded upon a thing 
improperly defined. 

ross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: I have never made any testings with Mr. 
Sugg’s 15-hole oval-holed burner, but I think it is very likely to give the same 
as the 24-hole burner. At the time of the contract the 15-hole burner was 
not known. If an improper burner has been adopted, the contract ought to be 
altered, because it is not merely a contract between the corporation and the 
aearen —_ to — lamps, rr it bop the company’s affairs 

e whole city, which is a serious thing for the 

may be fined anywhere. ‘ baeandiiaaained 

Mr. Ricarps; I never like to check honest indignation, but I am coming to 
this = simple question. But for the existence of this contract, the Act would 
be nang by, sag 16-candle gas from any 15-hole Argand burner? 

: om rt - 
Pa sliament g to the definition of the burner in their Act of 
r. RICHARDS: And therefore this oval-holed burner, recently discovered b 
Mr. Suge, age answer the conditions of the Act of Partlomens? 7 
mente i apo s won say it would, but I cannot say, because I have not experi- 
r. RtcHarDs: Then do you think it fair, having your views about this con- 
tract, that a burner should. be used which gives as 116 to 100 to test the gas, 


that burner not being in existe i 
—t Tene ns be stence at the time the contract was made? 


Ps might, to some extent, modify my view with regard to 





any new thing found afterwards; but it is clear that this burner was known at 
the time, and therefore that burner ought to have been the burner. 

Mr. Ricuarps: The new 15-hole burner? 

Witness : No; the one that is in the contract. 

Mr. Ricnarps: But I am speaking of the 15-hole burner which answers 
the —— of the Dublin Act of 1866, but which has been lately invented 
by Mr. Sugg. 

" Witness , I can hardly say whether I think it ought to be used in the con- 
tract; but, with oe to the measurement of the gas for public purposes, the 
company is perfectly entitled to use that burner. 

Mr. Ricuarps: Do you think an instrument never known until long after 
the contract was made, giving a more favourable result for one of the parties, 
ought to be imported into the contract? 

Witness: No; 1 think it ought not. Iam aware the contract has only to run 
five more years. Ido not know that outside the limits of that contract they 
are actually confined to 15-hole burners. I would rather not give an opinion 
as to whether that is right and fair. I cannot say much about the 24-hole 
London burner. It is used in the large warehouses in the City. It does not 
smoke, with proper management. In all places where they are used to any ex- 
tent they must have a governor, so as to regulate the pressure. Governors now 
are getting very largely used. I cannot mention any particular case where they 
are used, 

Re-examined by Mr. Stepuens: A governor is used at Simpson's, in the 
Strand. Where the quantity of gas is not defined, the burner should be defined. 
Where you have 5 feet an hour passing through a burner, you must fix the 
quantity; where the burner is fixed, you must leave the quantity of gas going 
through it open. The Dublin Act of 1866 fixes the quantity of gas at 5 feet per 
hour; accordingly, the company ought to be free to have the best burner they 
can obtain. The Act of 1866, defining the quantity of gas to be burnt, leaves 
the owner free. The contract introduced for the first time a false measure. 
Although the burner fulfils the conditions of the Act, it does not fulfil the con- 
ditions as regards the bringing out of the illuminating power of the gas. 

By Mr. O’Mauiey: The Dublin gas is, in reality, about a candle higher than 
the London gas. When I made the experiments with a burner that was brought 
to London by Mr. Pole, one of the referees, 1 found the gas about 19} candles. 
The London gas of the Great Central is about 18, and therefore there may be a 
difference of 1} candle in favour of Dublin; 17°42 is the average of all the 
stations of the Gaslight and Coke Company. 


Wepnespay, June 14, 
Mr. J. R. Stewart, examined by Mr. StEPHENS, 

I am a partner in the firm of Steward and Kincaird, extensive land agents of 
Dublin. We act for the Messrs. Courtenay, some of whose property is 
situated in the vicinity of the proposed land. The ground is of a very damp 
character, with sluggish streams through it. It produces a sort of meadow, 
but it is of very little value for building ground from its low character and the 
difficulty of drainage, being subject to backwater in extremely high tides, the 
sluice power not being very perfect. The buildings in the district consist of 
corn-mills and corn-stores, a lime-kiln, stores for timber, Yee and any 
manure works. It is in no sense a residential suburb, One sidejis bounded by 
the Kingstown Railway. It severs the land from the opposite side. Moderate 
houses the other side could not see the gasholders. A more suitable site could 
not have been selected. We are agents for Lord Longford and Lord de Vesci, a 
portion of whose lands was purchased for the erection of a gasholder for this 
company about 20 years. No inconveniences have resulted. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Norwoop: In Grand Canal Street some tolerable 
houses are being erected. There are some also at Beach Hill. It is very pro- 
bable they were commenced before this site was fixed upon by the company. 
Haddington Road is a highly respectable building site. I was unaware of the 

roposal in the amended bill to take power to erect two gasholders on that plot. 
Fase heard of a new drainage Act for Dublin and its locality. I am not aware 
that one of the clauses provides for the draining of this very district. 
Mr. George Bolton, examined by Mr. DENISON. 

I am solicitor to the Dublin commissioner of valuation. In 1862 there arose 
a discussion as to the mode of valuing the gas-works for taxation. The com- 
pany appealed in the first instance to the metropolitan police court. The 
magistrates decided the appeal was not lodged in time, and therefore the pro- 
ceedings failed. The parties afterwards agreed to meet at the law office of the 
Castle and discuss thesubject. The meeting took place in December, 1862. The 
Solicitor-General and Serjeant Sullivan were present. There was a discussion 
as to what was the proper form in which the commissioner of valuation should 
make the entry of the works in the lists of valuation which he issued for rating 

urposes. The form adopted was as follows:—‘“ The right of laying down, 
ae, and using gas mains and pipes in the streets of the South City Electoral 
Division to be rated at £2175. Houses, buildings, and works used and 
occupied as gas-works in the same division, £200.” 

Mr. Dentson: The distinction between that and what had been done for the 
one year 1862 was that in the latter case they were rated for the pipes and 
mains themselves, and after that by arrangement they were only rated for the 
easement and the right of using the streets. 

Witness : It is the same thing ; but the question was in what way they were 
treated by the commissioner of valuation. Ido not know whether there was 
any practical difference as to the amount of rating. 

The RerereEe: Was that question raised as to the value, or only as to the 
form in which it should be entered ? 

Witness: At the time the discussion at the law office was solely as to the 
mode of making the entry, and not as to the amount of the valuation. 

Mr. Denison : The practical result was that the view which the gas com- 
pany contended for was acquiesced in by the other side, 

Witness : I will not go quite so far as that. The question was originally 
raised at Drogheda, and afterwards was taken up by other companies, whether 
their pipes should be valued at all. The commissioner of valuation has nothing 
to do with the imposition of rates. 

Mr. Denison: Then that having been the question whether the pipes should 
be treated as chattels, and therefore not subject to rates, or something else, the 
result was that they were only charged for the right of laying down pipes, or 
what [ may call the easement ? 

Witness: Precisely. 

(Mr. Dentson here read the opinion of the Solicitor-General taken by the 
commissioner of valuation upon the question before the Castle meeting. ] 

Cross-examined by Mr. Somerser: We gave the corporation no notice of 
what passed between us and the company. As a matter of law there is no 
town in Ireland in which a gas company is exempt from the rates. There is 
an appeal at present pending in Limerick by the company there, who are 
seeking to be exempt altogether from taxation upon the ground that the cor- 
poration, being the owners of the works, are not liable to be rated, as they hold 
them for public purposes. 

Mr. Somerset: But, as a matter of fact, every gas company in every town 
in Ireland is rated, except in Dublin? 

Witness: Yes; that is the practice. 

Mr Denison: Do you know who it was that suggested lately that the com- 
pany should be rated for its pipes? 

Witness: No. 

Mr. J. B. Greene, examined by Mr. SterHens. 

I succeeded Sir Richard Griffith as commissioner of valuation in Dabiit. The 

discussion at the police office and the meeting at the Castle are matters of ne- 
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toriety. Anybody who chose to ascertain the facts could do so. From 1862 to 
1870 the valuation remained on the basis which was deliberately adopted in 
1862. We have done nothing whatever to alter the valuation. It is the proper 
valuation for the present; it may be altered. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Somurset: In 1861 the works, buildings, and mains 
were all valued together in globo. In consequence of the Solicitor-General’s 
opinion, we valued them separately. I think the only correspondence that 

between me and Mr. Stephenson, the secretary, was the letter [pro- 
duced] of May 21, 1862, asking, on the part of the directors, an interview with 
Sir Richard Griffith on the subject of the revaluation. At the Castle meeting 
no one represented the corporation. 

By the Rereree: The assessments are made by the collector-general or the 
board of guardians and the grand jury. We issue the valuation once a year to 
each rating body in Ireland, and we are bound to adhere to our valuation. 
The amount is something like £8000 upon the gas-works. 

Re-examined by Mr. Denison: The valuation matter was very much spoken 
of atthe time, It would necessarily seriously affect everybody, because the 
less the gas company pay the more everybody else pays. 

Mr. Denison here stated that he produced a return showing that in 1866 the 
average illuminating power was 12°06; in 1867 it was 16°90; in 1868, 16°69; 
in 1869, 16°30; and in 1870, 16°58. With regard to 1866 and 1867, the make 
of gas at one of the stations was, for a great portion of one of those years, 
estimated, and not measured. 

Mr. Norwoop gave notice that he should ask for the production of the daily 
returns of the illuminating power, the returns just handed in being of no use 
whatever. 

Mr. Denison submitted, that, in the altered state of the bill, there was 
nearer which Mr. Norwood’s petition entitled him to ask for those returns. 

Mr. Ricarps said that, although the promotors had struck out clause 10 as 
to the 24-hole London burner, the 15-hole bevelled burner would entirely meet 
the definition in the Act of 1866, and that if it was proposed to reduce the 
illuminating power, it became important to know what the illuminating power 
had been for three or four years past. 

After forther discussion, 

The Cuarrman stated that the opinion of the committee was that such of the 
books or records containing the results of the experiments as were in London 
should be produced. 


T. W. Keates, Esq., M.D., examined by Mr. Dentson. 

I am consulting chemist to the Metropolitan Board of Works. I do not con- 
sider the 18 C. burner now used in Dublin suitable for testing 16-candle 
gas. I agree with Dr. Letheby as to the cause. I do not know whether up to 
1866 any such ‘burner as the 18 C. had ever been used for testing 16-candle 

In London we have never had occasion to test 16-candle gas. We have 
had in use for many years past a 12-candle and a 14-candle burner. The aper- 
ture in the former was *44 of an inch, and in the latter it was 48. It seems to 
me no one acquainted with the subject would ever think of increasing the 
aperture from ‘48 to ‘60 in increasing the power from 14 to 16 candles, The 
proportion is altogether destroyed. London gas averages about a 1} candle 
above the standard. I think -55 holes rather large for testing 16-candle gas. Ido 
not think there is any danger to be apprehended to the surrounding houses by 
the erection of a gasholder. Several years ago Sir C. Price’s oil-stores, which 
were in close proximity to the City Gas Company’s holders, were burnt down, 
and at that time there was some fear expressed. I went very much into the 
subject at the time, and I was unable to ascertain any case of a gasholder 
exploding. Gasholders exist in many of the crowded parts of London, and they 
are not the least nuisance to anybody. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Somerset: I am the superiutending gas examiner 
outside the city. By the burner agreed upon by the referees, under the Act of 
1868, the standard of gas is reduced 16 per cent. The light-developing power 
of the burner is greater by 16 per cent. I made a report to the Metropolitan 
Board in June, 1869, to the effect that the burner in use was not a fit one for 
the consumer. Since that time I have had two years constant experience of 
it, and I am very much inclined to change my opinion. 

Cross-examined by Mr. RicHarps: The 24-hole London burners practi- 
cally are not much used. I cannottell you anything about the 15-hole oblong 
burner. Early in 1866 the question of size was much less perfectly understood 
than now. I should not in 1866 have been able to have vetoed the *60 size 
burner as an improper one, bat I should have been thoroughly aware that the 
sizeof the internal diameter must bear adirectrelationto the power of the burner 
to eliminate light from the gas. I should at once have said that the difference 
between °48 of an inch (12-candle size) and °60 of an inch was too great a dif- 
ference to be applied to two candles difference of lighting power. Practically, in 
London, through the intervention of the referees, the Act of Parliament has de- 
termined a burner of particular dimensions, The referees have power to change 
the burner next week, 

Re-examined by Mr. Denison: I agree with Dr. Letheby that the contract 
ives what may called a false measure for measuring 16-candle gas. The dif- 
erence between °48 and ‘60 is just three times as much as the difference 

between °44 and °48. 

William Odling, Esq., M.B., F.R.S., &c., examined by Mr. StEPHENS, 

I have been familiar with gas questions generally for the last 15 years. The 
burner specified in the contract is certainly not suitable for testing 16-candle 
gas. It allows too great an admission of air, whereby the gas becomes over 
burned. It is an 18-candle burner. I concur with Dr. Letheby’s evidence 
generally. I am aware the contract has several years to run. The effect of 
continuing the improper burner all that time would not only affect the con- 
tracting parties but also the entire consumers. I am surprised to read in the 
Act and the contract that the company are bound to supply gas to the satisfac- 
tion of the corporation, the corporation itself being one of the contracting par- 
ties. I should say in case of dissatisfaction some independent party should de- 
cide between them. It was in accordance with that view that the London 
referees were established as an independent tribunal. The application of some 
such principle to Dublin would be advisable, considering that gas-testing is not 
like weighing a pound in weight or measuring a pint of liquid. It is a matter 
oe agg delicacy. There is no such thing as injury to health from a gas- 

older. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricarps: It would be no reflection upon a pro- 
vincial gas engineer if he were not thoroughly conversant with the delicate 
questions of dimension of test-burners in 1866. Taking °60, a man might 
honestly propose it for 16-candle gas. My attention, between 1864 and 1866, 
was very specially directed to that subject, and I think I should have “spotted” 
it. Iwill not say Iwas the one man that could do so, but it was in con- 
sequence of some disputes between myself and Dr. Letheby. If 16-candle gas 
were tested by the Dublin burner, it would appear to be about 153 or 15°3. 

Mr, Ricnarps: Supposing this contract to be entirely out of the question, 
and the whole question to turn upon satisfying the description of a 15-hole 
burner, will not the company be then able to palm off, or to sell as 16-candle 
gas that which had been called 14-candle gas in the year 1866? 

Witness: I should think the use of the 15-hole oval burner would be a 
departure from the spirit of the contract, as being a burner which was not in 
existence at the time. No doubt an inferior gas, which measured 14 candles 
by the old burner, would measure very much more by the new—say 15 or 15} 
or it may be 16 candles. I think, where a burner is exposed to a current of 
air, the Pat's-wing or fishtail is more applicable. Ifthe latter is used, more gas 


is required to get the same light. The Argand is the more economical burner. 








Cross-examined by Mr. Somerset: There is no difficulty in understanding 
the contract of 1866 as regards the quality of the gas to be supplied. It is per- 
fectly intelligible. 

Re-examined by Mr. Srepuens: Different burners have to be used in 
draughty places than are generally used in rooms. This fact equally affects 
the burners now commonly in use. As far as I know, there is no proposal in 
the bill to adopt any particular burner. As to the gas information of 1866, 
this was known at that time to be an improper burner. 

By the Rereree: With this burner it would be impossible for any company 
to sell 16-candle gas up to the mark, without 7 17}-candle gas. 

Wm. Pole, Esq., F.R.S., examined by Mr. SrEPHENs. 

I am a civil engineer, and one of the metropolitan gas referees, I have 
written on the subject of burners, and on other gas questions. The apparent 
quality of gas depends not merely upon its chemical contents, but upon the 
way in which it is treated. It may be taken as an axiom that each gas re- 
quires its own kind of burner. I consider the burner in the contract not 
proper for testing 16-candle gas. The Argand burner is generally adopted for 
testing operations, as it is the only one which will efficiently burn the 5 feet 
iad hour which is stipulated in the Act of Parliament as the test quantity. 

he Dublin burner will admit twice as much air as is necessary for the com- 
bustion of 16-candle gas. The effect of giving it the proper quantity of air 
considerably increases the apparent power of the gas. The elements of the 
form and size of the holes, pressure, temperature, &c., enter into the proper 
action of burners; but the principal element is the regulation of air. The 
quantity of air may be reduced, either by reducing the height of the chimney 
or by reducing the size of the aperture. Parliament, in 1868, adopted the 
principle that the company is entitled to the best burner which the public 
can use. It must not only be the burner which shall best educe the light, but 
that which shall be useable by the — under ordinary circumstances. The 
report of the referees for 1867 goes fully into the question. The testing of gas 
is a delicate operation. A great many precautions are necessary in regard to 
the photometer, the burner, the meter, the management of the gas, &c. From 
my experience as a referee, it is important that there should be an impartial 
and competent authority to decide disputes of this kind. I believe the explo- 
sion of a gasholder almost impossible. 

Cross-examined by Mr. RicHarps: The Argand is not used for testing 
cannel gas, only common gas. The bat’s-wing is generally used for gas of a 
higher power. I have never heard of Parliament adopting the system of lettin 
every company get the best burner when the adoption leads to a breach o 
contract. 

Cross-examined by Mr.Somerser: I became a referee on the 15th of October 
of last year. I went to Dublin on the 4th of March this year. I was invited 
by the company. I think London gets much better gas since the 1868 Act 
than it did before. The 16-candle gas, made to appear 14-candle by the old 
bad burner, is made to appear its proper power by the new one sanctioned by 
us, the referees. There may be another burner invented, which will give more 
completely and truly the value of the gas than the present burner. 

Mr. Somerset: And, therefore, the contract will be more completely and 
fully deviated from as these burners are invented? 

Witness : If the new burner is used; but that isan assumption which does 
not appear to be tenable. If a better is invented the public can use it. The 
public by using a better burner may get a larger amount of light than the con- 
tract agrees to give them. 

_Re-examined by Mr. Srernens: The 15-hole burner and the London 
refereess burner are not the same thing. Under the Act of 1866,the Dublin 
Company are tied down to a 15-hole burner and a7-inch chimney. The latter 
appears to be named in almost all the old gas Acts. 

y the ReFEREE: The company must give gas from 18} to 19 candle power 
to fulfil the 16-candle test, and allow a margin for accidents. It is obliged to 
be more in excess than in London, on account of the large extent of the works 
and the probability of loss in the illuminating power through the large circula- 
tion of pipes. I should say that half a candle would be quite enough for Dublin 
where the district were small. 

Mr. Samuel Gale, jun., examined by Mr. StEPHENs. 

I am a civil engineer. I am a member of the firm of Bassington and Gale, 
large valuers, of Dublin. The proposed land is bounded on the north by the 
Ringsend Road, on the west by Barrow Street (a place where the city mud 
is deposited), and on the south by the Dublin and Kingstown Railway. [The 
witness described to the committee the situation of the land on the plan.| I 
have built two gasholders elsewhere. From personal observation I believe an 
explosion impossible. 

ross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: Northumberland and Haddington Roads 
are pretty good property. A distance of 200 yards from the border of the land 
would take in part of the Haddington Road. 

By the Rererge: A gasholder could not get quite into the corner; it would 
be a long way. 

Mr. Ricwarps: The section says 200 yards from the land. It is obvious that 
otherwise you can choose your own spot upon the land, 

Witness: I think that is intended for works, and not for the gasholder. I 
have heard that two more gasholders are contemplated. I have not measured 
200 yards from them. 

Re-examined by Mr. SrerHens: The gasholders are to be right and left of 
what is to be the central gasholder. 

Mr. StePHEns said it was now proposed to call Mr. Hawksley, but the com- 
mittee having waited some time, 

The CHAIRMAN stated that the committee had waited as long as they thought 
ee for Mr. Hawksley or any other witness. 

r. STEPHENS said that concluded the case for the bill. 

Mr, Ricnarps then addressed the committee on behalf of the petitions of the 
Pembroke Township Commissioners, and of gas consumers and ratepayers of 
Dublin and its suburbs. He submitted, in reference to the proposed gasholder, 
the possibility of the admixture of atmospheric air with the gas, and consequently 
the liability to explosion. His clients felt that there was a reasonable ground 
of apprehension lest some accident should occur, and of course if they could get 
the gasholders put elsewhere instead of in their immediate neighbourhood, it 
was but human nature that they should desire to do so. The Pembroke 
petitioners congratulated themselves that the bill, which was originally in- 
tended to relieve the company of the payment of rates upon all their pipes in 
the township of Pembroke, was altered in that respect. The promoters now 
confined the exemption entirely to Dublin. With regard to the points which 
were common to both petitions, he was confined as to the petition of the Dublin 
ratepayers to clauses 5,6,and 10 in the bill. Clause 5 was gone. Clause 6 
gave the right of distress, and the power of seizing the goods of those who neg- 
lected for 14 days to pay their account. He fully admitted precedents existed 
in other; Acts, but he put it to the committee if it was fair and reasonable 
that a gas company should possess this very exceptional power. There was no more 
reason why they should have it than any ordinary tradesman. It had arisen, 
he thought, from the old phrase “ gas-rate.” People seemed in earlier days to 
have considered that the gas account stood on the same footing with Govern- 
ment taxes or poor-rates, and so this power had creptin. Although the com- 
pany might not often exercise it because of its uapopularity, still it was a 
tremendously stringent power to give to a company who enjoyed an absolute 
monopoly. He was told that in the small debts courts, recovery might be had 
on any week-day of the year. He was not surprised that the 10th clause as it 
orion stood, introducing the London burner, was struck out when it was 
perfectly known that Mr, Sugg had lately invented the 15-hole burner, which 
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was an extremely convenient thing for the gas companies. It certainly seemed 
their best course to say nothing about the new test, but rather by the use of 
the 15-hole burner to be remitted to their Act of 1866. But for the contract 
with the corporation, they would thus have satisfied the terms of that Act by 
the 15-hole burner, which gave the favourable results already heard, 
although at the time the Act of 1866 was passed that burner was neither 
known nor dreamt of. It was to be borne in mind that the contract 
was entered into before the Act ever passed. It had been put throughout 
the case really as if the contract were a sort of fraud upon the Act of Parlia- 
ment, as if the Act had prescribed a 15-hole burner with a 7-inch chimney, and 
so on, and as if the contract had afterwards come and interpolated into it some 
additional condition. It was nothing of the sort. The contract was dated 
April, 1866, consequently when they put in the 62nd section the words “ other 
approved burner,” it applied to and included the burner which was actually 
then agreed between the two parties—the burner mentioned in the contract. 
When the statute came it left out one of the elements upon which the parties 
had alread —viz, the description and dimensions of the burner. If 
either was in fraud of the other the statute came in fraud of the contract, which 
was its predecessor in date. Both parties honestly believed at the time of the 
contract that the ‘60 internal diameter hurner was a true and fit test for the 
gas in question. Although Parliament did not again repeat it in the section, no 
one had ever thought for a moment that the two were in contradiction of one 
another. With reference to the expression of “fraud” made use of on the other 
side, and which had been disposed of, it could not be doubted that both parties 
were acting with honesty and with the knowledge that practical engineers 
were likely to have in 1866. At that time the opposing companies were all 
sending in tenders, the conflict was at its height, and the successful company 
were then glad to take the standard agreed on, but now that they had a mono- 
poly they disputed the very contract which they as gladly made in 1866 when they 
were tendering under terms of active competition. ith regard to the turnin 
off of the “ 18 C.” off the 60 burner, he could not discover that Mr, Cotton hi 
anything to do with it. Mr. Sugg turned it off, not because it was an 18-candle 
burner, but because it was going to Dublin as the burner which precisely suited 
the dimensions contained in the contract, those dimensions having been honestly 
put in at the time by the persons concerned, who believed them to be correct 
at the time. It now turned out to be the wrong burner; but suppos- 
ing that it had turned out the other way, and that it showed the gas 
to greater advantage than ever was bargained for, would anything have 
been heard about it then? The corporation would have been told that a 
bargain was a bargain, and that they were bound by their contract. His learned 
friend now wanted to get rid of that contract, and substitute, not the burner 
which in 1866, according to his own showing, would have represented 16-candle 
gas, but firstly the 24-hole burner wy withdrawn), and then to put in the 
15-hole Sugg’s oval-holed burner. What was the effect of that? According to 
the evidence, he was justified in taking it that the 15-hole burner was about the 
same as the 24-hole burner. By the 15-hole burner 14-candle gas would 
appear as 163-candle gas, or thereabouts, and that was the burner by which it 
was proposed to satisfy the requirements of 16-candle gas, which at the time 
the contract was made would have passed as 14-candle gas. Did they propose 
any difference in price? Not at all. The light would be no better, the actual 
gas would be no better. The consumer must burn 16 feet of the lower quality 
gas, though with a higher name, against 14 feet that he used formerly to burn; 
and the difference would result in an increase of one-seventh in the price. The 
question was almost comical when it was recollected that it was all about three- 
quarters of a candle in a contract which had to run something like six years, 
it being admitted that a company which supplied gasof any fixed standard must 
supply considerably higher gas, by a candle or a candle and a half, in order to 
be safe against penalties. The company, he believed, paid 8 per cent, and he 
should hardly have thought it worthy of them to struggle thus to vary a con- 
tract calmly and fairly entered into. Let them go to the Court of Chancery, 
where any such contract, if tainted with fraud, would be set aside. The case 
of his learned friend, Mr, O'Malley, for the corporation contained his (Mr. 
Richards’s), and he respectfully asked the committee to be permitted to avail 
himself of any argument or evidence that his learned friend might adduce. He 
concluded by again asking the committee not to permit the promoters to vary 
their contract. 





Tuurspay, June 15. 


Mr. G. Moyers, examined by Mr. Norwoop. 

I am a commissioner of the Pembroke township, and chairman of a sub- 
committee formed to oppose this bill. We object to the powers the company 
seek to obtain for the storeage of gas, without any notice to, and without the 

rmission of the owners and occupiers of houses within 200 yards of the build- 
ings; and also to the position of the gasholders which they are now erecting. 
When I say “ we,” I mean the commissioners, on the part of the a of 
Pembroke, which is a large and very improving township. I personally repre- 
sent considerable property, being rated at £300 or £350 a yearinit. I have 
heard the evidence that, in the amended bill, the gas company seek powers to 
erect two gasholders, in addition to the one shown on the plan, which would of 
course increase and intensify our objection to the proposal. The property 
about the site is of a good class, and rapidly improving. With regard to the 
gas supplied by the company, we think it is not so good as it ought to be, and 
is quite dear enough. The chairman of our board is Mr. Vernon, the agent of 
Lord Pembroke, who owns a large estate, including a considerable proportion 
of the township. Mr. Vernon, though at present on the Continent, was at the 
commissioners meeting at which it was determined to oppose this bill, and he 
strongly objected to it; but I cannot say if he was present when the petition 
was signed. The company are rated, within our township, upon their mains 
and pipes, though, I believe, insufficiently; but the township, being a largely 
increasing one, I understand the bill would deter the commissioners from 
rating any mains which might be further put down, and this we object to, as 
we wish to reserve to ourselves the power of rating fairly. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ropwe.t: Mr. Vernon, as agent of Lord Pembroke, 
has not petitioned against the bill, but only as chairman of the commissioners, 
for he said at the meeting that, representing Lord Pembroke, he saw no ob- 
jection to the gasholder, and that, if the gas company would give them the same 
gas with which they were supplying us, he would withdraw all opposition, if 
they would undertake not to store gas within 200 yards, in accordance with the 
clause in the present bill; and so he compromised one point by getting another. 
There are houses which let for £35 a year apparently within the 200 yards, 
but I presume the consent of the + has been obtained. The objection to 
the holder is not about the smell, but in case of an explosion. Some parts in 
the neighbourhood are occupied by mills and business premises. I am not 
aware that there is an open sewer, which drains Pembroke town. I do not 
know that we ever before made a complaint as to the purity and price of the 
pas. We are prepared to pay for better gas. It would be very desirable to 

ve 20-candle gas, and pay a little more money for it. 


Mr. Edward Henry Carson, examined by Mr. Norwoop. 


Tam a civil engineer and a commissioner of the Pembroke township, and 
substantially agree with the evidence of the last witness. What I understood 
Mr. Vernon to say at our meeting was that he objected to the position of the 

holder, as being near the surrounding buildings, which he considered would 
eteriorate the value of the house property and prevent building in the loca- 
ity, which has much improved of late, a fair class of houses being in process 
of erection in different parts, some letting for £45 to £50 a year. We have no 





complaint to make as to the illuminating power of the gas supplied us. We 
would not have it worse; but we are content with what we have. 

Mr. RopwEtu: Here is a letter from Mr. Vernon to Mr. Fitzgerald, the soli- 
citor for the bill. It is dated the 17th of May, 1871. “My dear Sir,—I have 
signed the clause as to the ground now in the occupation of the company, on 
the distinct understanding, which I am quite satisfied to leave in your hands, 
that I am not to be taken in any way to prejudice the case of the Pembroke 
Commissioners in their opposition on other grounds.” 

Witness: I was perfectly amazed when I heard that he had given his consent 
to it, because at our meetings he had taken a very active part against it. The 
land required by the company is building land, and on it houses of about £20 
rental would be erected. The sewage used to drain into an open ditch running 
through it, but it is now turned into the main. 

Mr. Thomas Pim, jun., examined by Mr. Norwoop. 

I am a merchant in Dublin, and son of the member forthat town. Iam 
aware that another gasholder is to be erected, which will bring our mills 
within the 200 yards radius. I think we should have been consulted about it. 
We employ about 1500 persons altogether. Our gas-rent is between £1000 and 
£1200 a year for our business premises alone. Before the opposition was spoken 
of we often had occasion to complain of the quality of the gas, but since 
then it has been extremely good. I remember when this company obtained 
their bill in 1866, but I was not concerned in it. I had a few shares in the 
Commercial Company, and was very pleased that such a company was started, 
in the hope of getting improved gas by competition. The quality was not so 
good then as it has been since the amalgamation. Before that time we were 
allowed a discount which brought the price down to about 3s. 9d. Since then 
the company said they could not afford the discount, so we have been paying 
4s, 6d.; but we are satisfied with that, as we get good gas. We understood on 
the amalgamation the ow were bound to supply 16-candle gas, as tried by 
this particular standard, which we felt was a safeguard that the quality would 
be kept up, and so withdrew our opposition. We often have had to call the 
attention of the company to the gas, sometimes from want of pressure, and 
sometimes from other causes. All the large gas-consuming firms object to 
anything which will depreciate the quality, as we think the price has been 
raised in order to give us good gas. 1 know most of those who have subscribed 
to the petition, and have been told by some that if the quality was reduced 
they would have to make their own, as we did up to three years ago, when, as- 
suming that we could depend on the company, we gave upour works; but since we 
have heard what is going to take place we have entered into negotiations to 
erect apparatus again, as our weavers, even at present, find it difficult to see 
the goods for want of pure light. I have never had any conversation with 
Mr. Stevenson with regard to the quality, but I know a deputation waited on 
him to ask him to reconsider the matter, which the company refused to do, 
though I hear they have now withdrawn this portion of their bill. I consider 
that the adoption of any burner which would give us inferior gas would be a 
direct breach of faith with the citizens of Dublin, although the company 
consider it is only the corporation they have to deal with. I recollect that the 
arrangement on which the amalgamation was consented to was that the gas 
was to be raised to 16 candles, as tried by the measure in the contract. 

Cross-examined by Mr. RopwE.x: I know nothing about the scientific part 
of the arrangement; all we wanted was gas as good as that supplied by con- 
tract to the corporation. We are satisfied with the quality, though not with 
the price. You get gas cheaper in London, although coals are dearer, and 
therefore we think we in Dublin should get the same gas for less money. We 
have laid our complaints before the company in writing. If we get 16-candle 
gas we have a light quite good enough; but the testing being with the cor 
ration, it has been neglected, and so we very often do not get what we pay for. 
I do not know that the contract burner was calculated to test more than 
16-cardle gas. I have seen Sugg’s burner in action, and it certainly improves 
the light very much, but the use of it for us would be quite impossible on 
account of the cost. I never saw the contract or knew anything about it until 
the question was raised in the city. : 

Re-examined by Mr. Norwoop: I want, in the interest of the citizens, to stand 
— the contract, which is altogether distinct from the Act of Parliament. 

e might not have been able to help agreeing to the amalgamation, but we 
should certainly have op it had we not had 16-candle gas promised, 

By the Commirree: We consider that we have no right, no matter what 
scientific improvements may be made, to get gas which is even a shade worse 
than they contract to give. I do not feel very strongly upon the question of 
the position of the gasholders. I do not think there is a more suitable place on 
our side of the river, but there is a much better site on the other bank. 

By Mr. Ropwe wt: I do not think we were served with notice, but cannot 
say positively, as that would not be in my department of the business, 

Mr. W. Haughton, examined by Mr. Norwoop. 

Iam a merchant in the flour and grain trade, in Dublin, and am the son of 
the chairman of the Great Southern and Western Railway Company, which has 
undertaken to give a pro ratd subscription according to the expense of the 
opposition. I have had good opportunities for ascertaining the opinion of the 
inhabitants on the subject of the quality of the gas, as I call upon them in the 
course of my business,and with scarcely any exception they all complain. 
Some two or three have said they were satisfied with the existing quality, but 
all have said that they would be dissatisfied with any reduction of the lami. 
nating power. I have watched the gas question all through very carefully, 
having taken an interest in it, and from my own experience have found that 4 
my own private residence it is of a very variable quality, being sometimes 
under 16 candles. As I have no photometer in my private house, of course the 
difference between 15 and 16 candle gas would not be apparent, but if it came 
down to 12 or 13 candles it would be apparent. I have noticed the gas, and 
afterwards asked the exact photometrical value of it, and have checked it 
myself in that way. I have been present at many experiments, and have 
assisted at them so far as the manipulation goes. Before coming to any con- 
clusion, I ascertained that my fittings and appliances were in good order, so 
that no deficiency in the illuminating power arose from any defect inthem, I 
have been present on four or five occasions when experiments where made at 
pee and the result was that the gas was very much below the standard 
of 16 candles, and never approximated to it. 

By Mr.RopwE Lt: I personally have nothing to say about Kingstown. I tested 
the gas there because we understood it was very bad. 

By Mr. Norwoop: At times the gas was as low as 8 candles, I think the 
15-hole elongated burner is impracticable wherever there is a current of air 
I have a governor in my house, and when I complained of the pressure of the 
gas, the company said that it impeded the passage of the gas. I object to the 

rovisions of the bill which seek to o—— the contract with the corporation. 

he citizens of Dublin all want to get the article they contracted for, which 
was described as 16-candle gas. I signed the petition in favour of the amalga- 
mation of the companies I think in the year 1865, because the Act was in 
1866, I did not go into the question as to the illuminating power of the gas 
previously to the amalgamation, but I know it was called 12-candle gas, though 
they practically gave us a candle or a candle and a half more, It wasstated in the 
papers that we were to have an increase of illuminating power after the amalga- 
mation ; 25 or 30 per cent, additional was promised us; but the introduction of the 
burner proposed by the company would remit us ony nearly to the 12-candle 
gas which we had previously to the amalgamation. I was on the deputation 
which remonstrated with the a against the pro bill, but the result 
was unsatisfactory. The opinions of those with whom I have been in consulta- 
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tion are that they desire to abide by the contract of 1865, and are dissatisfied 
with regard to the proposition. anlage 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ropwetx: We are occasionally getting more than 
16-candle gas by the 18-candle tester. We ought always to have more than 
16-candle gas, in order to comply with the terms of the Act. My opinion is 
that 18 or 13} candle gas tested by the elongated burner would give 16-candle 

. I have seen some of the records of the illuminating power. They are pub- 
ished sometimes in the newspapers. I do not know whether there is an 
office in Dublin where you can see them. I complain of the smoke of the gas. 
I cannot develop any illuminating power from it. The smoke in gas is not, 
per se, a sign of ite impurity. Smoke in gas shows its richness, and that its 
illuminating power is going to waste. The smoke I complain of is not ap- 

rent in the combustion of the gas, but in the room afterwards. I 

ave looked in the Act of Parliament of 1866, and the specification, the 
tender, and the contract, and the tester used is the same. I have given 
my evidence on that assumption. I had a statement from some one in Dublin 
that the difference in cost between 16-candle gas, as tested by the 
old and by the new burner, was no less than £25,000 a year. I did 
not make this calculation myself, but took it on the authority of 
_ one of my friends. This statement was circulated in Dublin for the purpose of 
rousing the yy to the fact that they were going to be, as I believed, dealt 
unfairly with by the gas company. I found that very few people were stirring 
in the matter, and I really thought that a great injustice was about to be done, 
and so circulated these statements in the form of a pamphlet, which I hope the 
people took for what it was worth as a rough estimate of the injury about to be 
inflicted upon them. One of the objects of this was to get subscriptions to 
oppose the bill. A committee was then appointed to solicit aid, and it repre- 
sented to the citizens that the company were endeavouring to take so many 
thousands out of their pockets. Of my own knowledge I cannot tell whether 
the saving would be £5000 or £500, but I think £15,000 a year would be nearer 
the mark than £25,000, which I only get at from what I have heard in 
this room. 

Mr. Ropwetu: Judgment relies on facts and information. 

Witness: I cannot give facts. It is no use pressing me upon that point; 
when I fixed upon the £15,000 it was simply an estimate formed on no parti- 
cular basis except Mr. Somerville’s evidence. 

Mr. Ropwe: Tell me the answer on which you ground the belief that there 
would be £15,000 saved. 

Witness: I made an allowance for him being under the mark. 

Mr. Ropwetx: What did he say would be the saving? 

Witness: I think somewhere about £6000 or £8000 a year, and then I 
allowed about £2000 a year for taxation. 

Mr. Ropwe.u: He said £6000 or £8000, and therefore you say £15,000. I 
cannot understand you. 

Mr. Ropwett here applied for a short adjournment, as it was possible ar- 
rangements would be come to between the parties, and so further evidence 
might be unnecessary. 

The CHarrMAN said that he would go on with the bill unless he was assured 
that the parties would agree. 

After an hour’s adjournment, it was stated that three out of the four points 
of difference had been settled; whereupon the chairman said he would consent 
to a further adjournment till the morning. 


Fripay, June 16. 

Mr. Denison brought up the clauses embodying the arrangement which had 
been come to yesterday. 

The learned counsel who supported the petitions objected on some points 
of the new clauses as to periods at which a rise or fal] of price should take 
place, as to the intervals at which the matter should be referable to arbitration 
and as to the conditions on which recourse should be had to arbitration. 

After some discussion, 

The CHarrMaN stated that the committee were of opinion that the per 
centage of 10 per cent. named in the clause proposed by Mr. Denison should 
be retained. 

After further discussion, the parties stated that they had now substantially 
come to an agreement upon the various points at issue. The committee granted 
an adjournment until four o’clock, to enable clauses to be drawn up embodying 
the points of agreement. On the reassembling of the committee at four o'clock, 

Mr. Somerset and Mr. RicuHarps virtually withdrew their opposition to 
the preamble of the bill on the terms which had been arranged. 

Mr. O’Matiey and Mr. Norwoop, on the part of the Dublin Corporation 
and the Pembroke Commissioners, applied for costs. 

The CHarrMAN said the committee were clearly of opinion that costs should 
not be given in either case. 

The clauses were then proceeded with and passed, amendments having been 
made therein. 

The preamble of the bill was read and agreed to, and the committee were 
directed to report the bill, as amended, to the House. 








Regal Intelligence. 


COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH. 
Saturpay, June 10. 
(Sittings in Banco before the Lorp Cuter Justice, and Justices 
BLACKBURN, MELLOR, and I.usH.) 
THE SHEFFIELD WATER-WORKS COMPANY Vv, THE CORPORATION OF SHEFFIELD. 

Mr. Potxock, Q.C., Mr. Quatn, Q.C., and Mr. Kempiay appeared for the 
water-works company ; and Mr. Manisry, Q.C., Mr. Horace Lrovp, Q.C., Mr. 
Barker, and Mr. Surexp appeared for the corporation. 

In this case (reported in the Journat of Feb. 14 last, pages 106 and 107) a 
rule nisi for a certiorari was granted in January last, on the application of the 
Sheffield Water Company (of which Mr. Roberts is one of the directors), to bring 
up for review two orders upon the treasurer of the Sheffield Corporation—one for 
the payment of £1000, incurred in opposing the bill of the Sheffield Water- Works 
Company, introduced into Parliament in 1870, and afterwards withdrawn ; and the 
other for the payment of £1526 0s, 3d., expended by the corporation in opposing 
before the magistrates certain regulations submitted by the company for approval 
in October and November, 1869. On Thursday, June 1, a motion was made tu 
make the rule absolute, and the arguments against were then heard. 

Mr. Pot1ock, in support of the rule, said he would show the objections to 
both the items in question, so far as they were made payments out of the borough 
fund. It was now perfectly clear that there was no surplus. One gentleman 
had been bold enough to make an affidavit that there was a surplus, but the 
counsel for the corporation had admitted that this was wer a4 money in the 
bank to honour the cheque. There was, however, no real surplus, for this plain 
reason—that the corporation of the borough of Sheffield had no property what- 
ever, all their funds being raised by means of rates. Referring to the language 


of the Municipal Corporations Acts, he contended that the items in question did 

not legitimately come under the head of “all other expenses not herein other- 

wise provided for in carrying into effect the provisions of this Act;’’ and as 

there was no surplus they could not be considered expenses incurred “for the 
ublic benefit of the inhabitants and the improvement of the borough.” 

boon contended that, in 

come forward on 


It had 
d to both items, the municipal authorities had 
the inhabitants of the borough, and that they had 


behalf o' 











done so because of the grandeur of the contest; but it was on that very account 
he asked their lordships to weigh the matter carefully—to see that the corpora- 
tion brought themselves, in expending the borough fund, within the spirit of 
the Act of Parliament. He would remind their lordships of certain facts, which 
showed in what respect the present case differed from some which might arise 
where municipal tions were opposing water and gas bills, and other bills 
of that character. In the first place, this was a water-works company which had 
been established and recognized by various Acts of Parliament, but they had no 
Act which enabled them to put a rate upon the inhabitants. Theirs was simply 
a trading Act of Parliament, enabling them to sell their water, and also enabling 
the inhabitants to require the company to give them water upon certain condi- 
tions. The payment for the water, however, was treated exactly as if the com- 
pany were selling any other commodity, so that, for the purpose of this case, it 
was as if the butchers of Sheffield had obtained an Act to incorporate themselves. 

Justice BLACKBURN asked if it was one of those cases in which no other 
company could bring their pipes within the borough. 

Mr. Pottock replied that that was not so, as, in fact, a large portion of the 
borough could not possibly be supplied by the company. The area of the com- 
pany’s supply was not coterminous with the borough. The reason of this was 
that the levels did not admit it; and the company never had, and, for aught he 
knew, never would supply certain portions of the borough, nor were they in 
any way bound to doso. From this it would be seen that, supposing the corpo- 
ration could go to the length they said they could, on account, as ier said, of 
the extent and grandeur of the sn ag bey were really taking up the cudgel 
on behalf not only of the consumers, but of a large number who were not 
supplied by the company at all. The company not only did not supply the 
whole borough, but they were bound to supply a considerable portion of the 
neighbourhood and suburbs of Sheffield which were not within the borough. 
Therefore the interests were not coterminous, and the corporation, when the 
came into Parliament, fought a company which was not confined to the boroug 
—one which did not supply the whole of the borough, but did supply a con- 
siderable district beyond the borough. In the case of the Queen v. The Highway 
Board of Kingsbury, an Act of Parliament was applied for by the trustees of a 
neighbouring trust, in order to make a road which would affect, because it would 

ass through, 15 of the 21 parishes included within the district of the board. 

he waywardens opposed the bill, and a motion was made in this court fora 
certiorari, and a rule absolute was granted to quash the order for the payment 
of the expenses, exactly on the same principle as in the present case. He should 
have said that the waywardens application was an appeal on a rate; and both 
Justice Mellor and Justice Lush agreed that the road in question was not for the 
**eommon use and benefit of the whole district.” 

Justice BLACKBURN thought those words were quoted from the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and that they would not apply to the contention of the learned counsel in 
the present case. 

Justice MELLor observed that the case quoted allowed the surplus—one of the 
questions now raised. 

> Pottock said he was not disinclined to dispute the question as to a real 
surplus. 

Mr. Justice BLAcKBURN: That does not now arise at all. 

Mr. Poxiock then cited the case of The Attorney-General v. The Wigan 
Corporation, previously referred to, 

Justice BLACKBURN said in that case they had no surplus. There was a 
borough rate only. The river ran through Wigan, being the common sewer of the 
town, and it was pro to cut it off at the top, which would have the effect of 
creating an abominable nuisance. The question, therefore, was simply whether 
the interference with the river in the way proposed would injure the inhabitants 
generally, and not the land of the corporation, since it was evident that the latter 
were not owners of the soil at all. 

Mr. Pottock passed on to ‘consider the two points into which, he said, this 
Sheffield case resolved itself—viz., what the water company’s bill was for? and 
what was the object of the opposition directed against it by the corporation? The 
clause affecting the corporation was the 22nd, which related to compensation 
water; and the court would observe, by a reference to the Lands Consolidation 
Act, that the bill in this respect was only of a permissive character. 

The Lorp Cu1er Justice observing that it was as essential to the “good | 
government of the borough”’ that it should have good water as that it should be 
cleansed by water running through it. 

Mr. Potiock said he was now on the question of a constant supply. The 
corporation said, “We might take the surplus or compensation water which 
flows through the town;’’ but they did not show that they had any real title to 
the water. If they had, they would come under the clause to which he had 
referred. In this particular case of Sheffield, the area of the town with which the 
water compeny dealt was but a small portion of the whole watershed of the country; 
and it would be, therefore, out of the question for the corporation to say that, for 
sewer purposes, they could not get enough water. The real answer to the whole 
case was this—the corporation came to Parliament because they were themselves 
promoting a bill to purchase the company’s water-works, and to further that 
object they endeavoured, before the committee of the House of Commons, as 
well as before the magistrates, to deprecate the conduct of the company and the 
character of their works, alleging the failure of a constant supply, a waste of 
water, and the consequent unhealthiness of the town. It was manifest, by these 
terms, as set forth in the petition presented to the House of Commons, that the 
corporation wanted to have the entire control of the water in Sheffield; and it 
was to secure that end they brought in their own bill. So that it could not be 
denied that the object of the corporation’s opposition was identical with the 

object of the bill itself; though at the same time it was obvious that they fought 
only for a portion of the inhabitants within the borough, 

The Lorp Cuter Justice said it was for the interest of the whole borough. 

Mr. Pottock maintained that this was simply the case of a trading company, 
and that if the corporation wanted water, it was perfectly open to them to make 
water-works for themselves. In order to show that the court viewed with 
jealousy any payment out of the borough rate that did not come purely within 
the construction of the Act of Parliament, the learned counsel cited the case of 
Queen v. Thompson, in which an order for payment out of the borough fund, for 
expenses incurred in a eee by the borough police, was set aside by the 
court. He then contended that the petition, from which he had quoted, showed 
this was not a matter of mere fighting on the part of the inhabitants, but that the 
real objection was contained in the counter-proposition of the corporation, which 
was illegal, so far as the borough rate was concerned, since it was a proposition 
to buy up the water-works. In short, that was an object quite foreign in prin- 
ciple from what was intended by the words of the Act of Parliament. Having 
disposed of the opposition to the bill, he had now to deal with what was a totally 
different matter—viz., the opposition of the corporation to the regulations pre- 

ared under the Act of Parliament, and submitted to the justices for approval. 

he only point which appeared to require any answer on that subject Mr. Lloyd 
had put forth in a forcible argument, in the course of which his learned friend 
maintained that the corporation, as owners of house property, such as the town- 
hall and other buildings, might say to the water company, ‘‘ You come to us and 
put us to great expense by requiring us to make new taps and new cisterns, for 
which we must pay some £500.” 

The Lorp Cuter Justice observed that the point had already been disposed of. 

Mr. Pottock said that the argument used by the learned counsel before the 
magistrates was that the regulations were not reasonable, because the company 
had no right to come before the justices at all for that purpose, since they had not 
given a constant supply. He said that the contest might thus be stated :—The 
corporation told the water company that they had no right to make regulations 
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at all, and that oe (the corporation) would go to Parliament with their opposi- 
tion bill, and say that the company wanted an extension of time, and had not 
given the constant supply. 

The Lornp Cuter Justice remarked that before the company could put the 
machinery for the constant supply into work it was necessary to get certain rules 
and regulations for the purpose approved by the justices. Did the corporation 
insist upon the constant supply being first given ? 

Mr. PoLtock stated that the corporation said again and again to the water 
company, “ You are not entitled to any regulations at all. If you had husbanded 
your water properly and made other reservoirs” —that was, spent £400,000 or 

500,000—“ you could then have given sufficient water, which, with all the exist- 
ing waste, would have given a constant supply.” The water company said, 
‘We will give the constant supply when these regulations are put into opera- 
- they being calculated to reduce the quantity from 40 to 14 gallons per 

ead. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice: Do you mean that the effect of the constant supply 
would be that the consumption would be diminished ? 

Mr. Pottock : Not the consumption, but the amount turned from the reser- 
voirs would be diminished, because there would be no waste. In Sheffield there 
were several hundred underground reservoirs, made years ago, of brick and other 
material, in each of which several gallons of water per day were wasted. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice: The company were not bound to give the constant 
supply, except upon the requisition of the corporation. The corporation made 
the requisition ; therefore they knew of nothing to prevent the water company 
giving it. The company then said that, before they could give the constant 
supply, they required the passing of certain rules and regulations. This the cor- 
poration asserted was only done to defer the supply under constant pressure. 

Mr. Manisty said that that was so. He had shown from their own affidavit 
that they, thinking when the matter was before the. magistrates that there might 
be some doubt about getting the regulations, gave notice of a bill. 

— Cuter Justice: That is not the question. What was the real 
struggle 

Mr. Manisty : The corporation said the company were seeking to put upon 
the inhabitants a burden which would be so great that in fact it would never be 
undertaken, and that by so doing they would avoid giving the constant supply. 

Justice BLACKBURN said that the effect of the objections to the regulations 
was that it would be expensive to supply new pipes and fitti1gs, the corporation 
desiring they should apply to those of the future, and-not to those already in 
existence, though they might cause a waste of water. 

Justice Lusu (to Mr. Manisty): The company required new pipes to be fixed 
before giving the constant supply. You say that the town would not do that, 
and that therefore the constant supply would be avoided. 

Justice BLackBuRN: I did not understand that these regulations were a con- 
dition. The objection is that the rules would be unreasonable, and perhaps 
expensive. 

r. Manisty: If they had got the regulations passed, the water company 
would have been relieved of a very heavy penalty to which they were liable for 
not giving a constant supply. 

Justice Lusu : They would not have given a constant supply to persons who 
failed to put up new pipes. 

Justice BLACKBURN: They would have given a constant supply to those who 
put up new pipes at their own cost. The effect of the objections to the regula- 
tions was that this cost would be a heavy burden upon those who had already 
got pipes. 

Justice LusH : That would cast such a heavy burden, that practically it would 
prevent them from getting the constant supply. 

The argument was continued at some length, and in the course of it it came 
out that the corporation had defeated the more objectionable of the regulations 
—a statement which seemed to take the court by surprise. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice (to the counsel for the water company): The less 
=e ~ “ear the merits of the opposition the better. That was a most essen- 
tial par 

Justice Lusu: If there had been asurplus you would have had great difficulty 
in making me believe that this was not a proper payment. 

Mr. Pottock said that the regulations were proposed in accordance with the 
advice of the company’s engineers, and were substantially the same as were en- 
forced in 200 other places without going to the justices at all. Their lordships 
must not suppose that the items in dispute were the whole of the expenses 
incurred. They amounted to something like £4000. 

Mr. Manisty : It is only these two items which have been taken from the 
rates. The expense incurred in promoting the corporation’s own bill was paid 
for individually. 

Justice Lusx : The water company cannot complain of that. 

Mr. Manisty: It only shows our bona fides. 

Mr. Pottock concluded by urging that the items in dispute were not expenses 
that came within the Act of Parliament, which alone could give the corporation 
power to expend the money. 

Mr. Quatn was about to follow on the same side, but the Lorp Cuter Justice 
said that the court would not trouble him. Their lordships then gave their 
several decisions as follows :— 

The Lorp Curer Justice said he was of opinion that this rule must be made 
absolute. It all turned upon the effect of the 92nd section of the original Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, The expenses, to cover which the rate was made in the 
first instance, were of a twofold character. They were incurred partly in going to 
Parliament for a bill to establish a water-works for the supply of the borough of 
Sheffield, and partly in opposing certain rules and regulations for which the 
water company sought to obtain the approval of two justices in order to regulate 
the constant supply of water, which they were bound to affordto the town. In 
regard to the expenses incurred in going to Parliament for the bill in question, 
he thought it was abundantly clear, and open to no doubt or question, that that 
was a matter which, according to the language of the section which had been 
referred to, was altogether beyond the scope of municipal government. It 
seemed to him quite clear that the expenses of going to Parliament for powers 
to establish a water-works could not be expenses necessarily incurred in carrying 
the Act into execution, nor such as could be laid upon the borough rate. Then 
he came to the expenses incurred in opposing the regulations. It appeared that 
the water company, under the Act of Parliament by which they were established, 
were under the obligation to furnish what was called a constant supply, the 
meaning of which was well understood as distinct from the ordinary supply. 
Upon the requisition of the corporation they were bound to substitute this 
supply for the supply which, up to that time, had been given. In order that 
they might have the works necessary to give this constant supply, the company, 
as they had a right to do, applied to have certain rules and regulations approved, 
as was necessary, by two local justices. The whole question was whether the 
words of the Act of Parliament could be construed so as to extend the applica- 
tion of the borough fund to these purposes. After reference to the wording of 
the Act, he found that it was only the application of a surplus which could come 
within the powers vested in the corporation, provided the surplus were applied 
to a purpose for the public benefit—for the “‘ benefit of the inhabitants, and 
for the improvement of the borough.” But in this case there was no 
surplus, consequently the corporation could not have the advantage of that 
— Therefore, assuming that in the present case it would be for the 

nefit and for the improvement of the borough, the corporation and the company 
would be com lied to furnish a constant supply, which they were under an 
obligation to furnish without these rules and regulations, that might have 
destroyed, or at any rate have limited the advantage jng all that, then 








for such purposes, a surplus might be applied ; but as there was really no surplus, 
it followed, of course, that the corporation could not depend upon that provision 
of the Act of Parliament, and could not make any order for payment of these 
expenses, With reference to the case of The Attorney-General v. The Corporation 
of Wigan, what was said by the Vice-Chancellor on that occasion as to the appli- 
cation of the borough fund might at first appear to apply to a matter which 
hardly came within the scope of the 92nd section of the Act of Parliament. At 
all events, the Vice-Chancellor (now the Lord Chancellor) held that the pur; 

in that case was not one which prevented an application of the borough fund 
such as had been made by the Wigan Corporation. But looking at the judgment, 
it appeared that the ground upon which the learned Vice-Chancellor refused to 
grant an injunction was that inasmuch as the expenditure had been applied in 
the prevention of a nuisance, and as the corporation had power as a local govern- 
ment to prevent nuisances, what they did was in furtherance of the good govern- 
ment of the borough, and the expenditure for such a purpose might, therefore, 
come within the scope of their powers. Without further observation upon that 
case, it was enough to say that the prevention of a nuisance did not appl 
to the Sheffield Corporation. There was nothing in the Act of Parliament whic 
made it incumbent upon the corporation, as the local government, to interfere 
in a matter connected with the supply of water. Believing, as he did, that 
the corporation had been actuated in this matter by a laudable desire to protect 
the true interests of the borough, and to secure the important sanitary provision 
of a constant water supply, he deeply regretted that the court had not the power 
of protecting the corporation against the expense which would now fall upon 
individual members of that body; for he could not strain the language of the 
law on the subject go as to bring the expenditure within the meaning of the Act 
of Parliament. 

Justice BLacKBURN was of the same opinion. One point demanding considera- 
tion was this—the orders having been made and acted upon, and the cheques 
paid, an objection was raised that the court should not, in their discretion, quash 
orders after they had been once acted upon. Now, inthe present case, it distinctly 
appeared that one order was acted upon before it was drawn, and the other was 
acted upon with the perfect knowledge that it was objected to. He maintained 
that it would be altogether baffling the intention of the Legislature if the Court 
of Queen’s Bench should say that an order made by the Town Council and acted 
upon could not be quashed on that account. The real question in this case ap- 
peared to be—were the orders made for a lawful purpose? Were the corpora~ 
tion empowered to do these things, and charge the expense to the borough fund > 
For, in point of fact, the corporation had no estate in Sheffield, and its funds 
were produced by a borough rate. In order to give a direct answer to the 

uestion it was necessary to ascertain the reason why the Municipal Corporations 
Aet was passed. Before it became law owners of estates could spend money out 
of them, subject to very slight control ; in point of fact, there was a deal of job- 
bery and a great waste of estates, and so the Act was passed in order to restrain 
the Town Council in such matters. In the 92nd section of the Act, it was pro- 
vided that the borough fund should first be applied to the payment of debt, then 
of the expenses of police, then to payment for prosecutions, maintenance of the 
borough gaol, and all other expenses “‘not hereinafter otherwise provided for, 
which shall be necessarily incurred in carrying into effect the provisions of this 
Act.” Then it went on to say that, in case the borough fund should be more 
than sufficient for those purposes, the surplus might be applied “for the public 
benefit of the inhabitants and for the improvement of the borough,” and if there 
was an insufficiency for the purpose there must then be a borough rate in the 
nature of a county rate to supply the deficit. In the present case there was no 
surplus, and in order to supply the deficiency the borough fund was applied. 
Then came the question, under the construction of the statute, could the expen- 
diture incurred by the Sheffield Corporation in this particular instance be said to 
be for purposes ** not hereinafter otherwise provided for which shall be necessaril 
incurred in carrying into effect the provisions of this Act?’ Now, this muc 
was clear; there was a company which supplied a large portion, not the whole, 
of the town of Sheffield with water, and under various Acts of Parliament they 
were obliged, at the requisition of the Town Council, to provide a constant supply ; 
but in the 6th section of their Act of 1860 they had also the power of making rea- 
sonable rules and regulations for the purpose of prevenfing waste, and for other 
matters. That was a very common power granted in such cases. Under the 
company’s Acts, the Corporation of Sheffield, or some other persons, made the 
further stipulation that these regulations should not come into force until they 
had been approved by two of the borough justices. So the water company made 
application for sanction; and the Town Council, opposing them on the occasion, 
maintained that great expense would be caused to the inhabitants of Sheffield, 
who would have to alter their old pipes and make new ones, the main ground of 
their opposition being that no regulation ought to be approved that might apply 
to or interfere with existirg vested interests, so that, if there were a pipe actually 
existing and a waste of water, there should be no regulation to alter that state of 
things. Whether or no that opposition was conducted so as to be extravagant 
and productive of much vexation and waste of money, he said nothing. Putting 
the matter in this form, that the corporation thought the regulations would be 
oppressive to some of the inhabitants, he felt it would be quite impossible to 
say that the corporation were making, in the legal sense, an impertinent in- 
trusion—that they were doing a thing which they had nothing whatever to do 
with. But then came the question, could the corporation interfere and do what 
they had done on the credit of the borough fund? Whilst those regulations 
were being opposed very fiercely, the water company, afraid lest the two justices 
should refuse the regulations, promoted a bill, in which they proposed to 
have powers of regulation and other advantages. This proceeding the cor- 
poration probably regarded as an ‘impertinent intrusion,” and the ques- 
tion they would ask would be, “‘ Can we oppose that on the credit of the borough 
rate?” It had been urged that as owners of house property and buildings to 
which water was supplied, perchance the corporation were carrying on the oppo- 
sition in the capacity of protectors of that property; but the contention totally 
failed. If it were admitted that the corporation were morally justified in pro- 
tecting the interests of a large portion of the inhabitants, it could not be said 
that they thus brought themselves within the terms of the 92nd section of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, as entailing —_——_ necessarily incurred in carry- 
ing the provisions of the Act into effect. He had not been able to find words in 
the Act enabling the corporation to do so. There were several cases, The Attor- 
ney-General v. Norwich for instance, in which the question arose as to whether 
there was a surplus to apply, and probably, under the words of the Act, they 
might apply the surplus for the “ public benefit.” At any rate that ground was 
an agreeable one. But the cases in which there was a surplus evidently did not 
apply where there was a borough rate. Then, could they take the borough rate ? 

he only authority which favoured that was the opinion of the present Lord 
Chancellor in the case of The Attorney-General v. The Corporation of Wigan. 
The corporation, in that instance, had become liable for a considerable sum in 
respect to expenses occurred in opposing a bill by which the Corporation of Liver- 
= were entitled to take away the water of the Douglas, which flowed through 

igan in the nature of a common sewer ; but the case was not one which could 

be made to apply to the present one. He, however, quite agreed with what the 
Lord Chancellor said, that, in opposing a bill that would prevent the proper 
flushing of the water in the river, the corporationdi d what was for the common 
good. He, therefore, could not but come to the conclusion that it might be a 
legitimate purpose for which the Town Council lent their name and the prestige 
of their authority, and though they would be right in spending any other mon 
or moneys subscribed for that particular purpose, they could not pledge the credit 
of the borough rate. That was the question before the court, and taking that 
view of the matter, he thought both orders ought to be quashed, 
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Justice MELLOR said he had come to the same conclusion. It appeared to 
him, when the facts were understood, that the — lay in a very narrow 
compass; it was whether the opposition to the bill in Parliament and to the 
tions were matters which could be charged to the borough rate. 
He thought that the words of the section upon which this matter turned 
contemplated two different things. The first was a case in which a 
borough rate was necessary to be laid in order to pay the expenses, and he had 
come to the conclusion that here it was limited to kindred expenses to those 
which were specially named, and that, for fear such kindred expenses should be 
omitted, the Legislature had added the words “‘other expenses not herein pro- 
vided for,’’ which should be necessarily incurred ‘‘in carrying into effect the 
provisions of this Act.” It appeared to him that the words must have a limit, 
and he thought they were limited by the character of the words which preceded 
them, and which showed what were the objects necessary to be dealt with in 
earrying into effect the provisions of the Act. He quite agreed that where there 
was a surplus, as there was in some boroughs, it was necessary to make some 
appropriation of the surplus. In those places where there was a surplus, it was 
to be appropriated under the direction of the council, to the public benefit of the 
inhabitants and the improvement of the borough. Whether this was 
limited to the public benefit in the sense of a recreation-ground, or some 
object of the kind, and to matters strictly for the improvement of the 
borough, it was not necessary then to decide, because in the case before 
them there was no surplus. Therefore he was not bound to place a 
construction upon these words until a case arose. Primd facie it did 
not seem to him that under the section these expenses could very well 
have been paid. He proceeded, however, upon the ground that there 
was no surplus, and that therefore they were confined to the words of the 


statute. It appeared to him that they were not warranted in saying that these | 


expenses were properly chargeable under the circumstances to the borough fund. 
He was far, however, from saying that the appearance of the council was an 
officious one. Probably—and certainly with regard to some matters—the oppo- 
sition was a proper one—morally proper he meant; but at the same time he 
thought it did not come within the clause. Therefore he could not say that the 
orders were properly made, and under these circumstances the rule must be 
made absolute. 

Justice Lusn also concurred, but said he shared the regret which had been 
expressed by the Lord Chief Justice in being constrained to come to this con- 
clusion. If the corporation had been possessed of a surplus sufficient to bear 
this outlay—surplus arising from the property which they might obtain from 
any fines or penalties, or from other sources of income apart from the borough 
ratee—they could have thus applied them ; and it would have been a proper 
——— of the money, as being for the public benefit of the inhabitants and 
the improvement of the borough. He could not help thinking that the cor- 
poration acted with perfect bona fides in opposing the company’s bill, and in pro- 
posing to bring in a bill of their own, and also in opposing the rules of the water 
company—that they had a genuine belief that they were acting for the benefit of 
the inhabitants, the result, as he had said, showing that this was so. If the 
corporation had any funds properly applicable, he should have thought that they 
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had been very properly applied in this case. He had no doubt, however, that in 
a case like this, where the corporation had no property and no surplus, and where 
they had to make a borough rate in order to raise the funds necessary to carry 
into effect the provisions of the Act, they could not incur these expenses. The 
items of expenses which they were justified in incurring had already been 
sufficiently referred to, and he need not therefore go through them. His lord- 
ship then said that in his opinion the Wigan case which had been cited in sup- 
port of the corporation was essentially ‘different to that before the court, one 
object of the bill in the former instance being the suppression of such nuisances 
as were not already dealt with in a summary way. He concluded by again 
expressing his conviction that the payments in the case before the court were not 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act. 

The rule was then made absolute, and the order for the payment of the sums in 
question will therefore be quashed. 


Miscellaneous Retws. 


BOMBAY GAS COMPANY. 

The Half-Yearly Meeting of Shareholders was held at the City Terminus 
Hotel, Cannon Street, on Thursday, the 15th inst.—Danrex Tuomas Evans, 
e in the chair. é 

he minutes of the last meeting having been read by the Secretary (Mr. 
Marshall), the following report of the directors was taken as read :— 

Your directors, in meeting the shareholders of the pany, have pleasure in presenting 

stat t of ts for the half year ending the 3lst of December last, duly audited. 

A reference to the accounts will show that the company’s progress has been satisfactory. 

The new contract with the municipality of Bombay for the supply of public lights for 
seven years has been signed. Of the eleven miles of additional mains to be laid, eight 
and a half miles had been completed at the date of last advices (April 29); and of the 
new lights 290 had then been erected, The material for the remainder of the work has 
been shipped, and it is expected the whole will be finished by the end of July. 

Experience has shown that a reduction of the price of gas has almost everywhere and 
in every instance been followed by such an increase of consumption as more than com- 
pensates for the change of price. Fully sensible of this, and anxious to act upon it at the 
very earliest opportunity, your directors, after much deliberation, resolved to reduce the 
price of gaa to private consumers to 6} rupees per 1000 cubic feet for prompt payment. 

The net profit for the half year is £10,410, Your directors have added £2000 to the 
reserve-fund. 

The general revenue account, after payment of the interim dividend of 3} per cent., on 
the 1st of January last, shows a balance of £9931 17s. 5d. Out of this your directors 
recommend the shareholders to declare a dividend for the half year of 34 per cent., 
free of income-tax, and payable on the Ist of July next. ‘This will absorb 8400, and 
leave £1531 17s. 5d. to be carried forward to next half year. 

The directors who retire by rotation are Major W. 8. Suart and Mr. W. B. M. Lyeley, 
who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

Owing to the retirement of Mr. Deeley (since deceased), a vacancy occurred in the 
office of auditor. Under the Articles of Association your directors appointed M. R. King, 
who with Mr. E, G. Bradley audited the accounts now submitted to the meeting. Mr. 
Bradley retires, and offers himself for re-election, and Mr. King and Mr. W. G. Thorpe 
are candidates for the vacancy occasioned by the retirement and death of Mr. Deeley. 














General Balance, December 31, 1870. Cr. 














To Capital authorized, viz. :— By Construction account oe o 0 « © 3K100,088 3 11 
(50,000 shares, at £5 each—£250,000.) Amount owing to the company 11,487 9 8 
40,000 shares, £5paid . . . ... . £200,000 0 0 Goods intransitu . . . . 2,774 14 2 
10,000 ,, £4paid ; 40,000 0 0 Stock in trade, viz. :— 

a £240,000 0 0 Chandeliers, brackets, &c. . . . . . . « £9,085 19 2 

Amount owing by thecompany. . . .... 9,839 1 1 Brass and iron goods, tubing, &c. . . . . . 13,06710 1 

I a Ng ets a Satie tare be oe w eles ek See Oe New works, materials, and mains and services . 2,455 16 4 

Reserve-efund. ... . 2,323 19 4 Meters . the “eons a Meal vas easy eed od 6,674 13 10 

Added this halfyear . . 2,000 0 0 RS ee al a en ae 12,223 011 

° —— Coke ae 481 14 8 

4,323 19 4 ee a ae ee 1,424 410 

Less cost of renewals, . . . . . . £789 3 2 Oxide, tools, fire materials, &c. . 2,423 3 3 
Ditto written off tools, meters, &c. . . 7521510 47,836 3 1 
——_—— 1,541 19 0 Retort account . ... . ae 200 0 0 

————_ 2,782 6 4 Cash at bankersandinhand . 4,186 6 2 

SES ETOP eee te ae ee ee 237 17 2 Billsreceivable . . . , 13,599 0 0 
I te a eel el WO, ie ei AR oe 150 0 0 — 17,776 6 2 

Balance to generalreyenue account. . . . ..+ +. 9,931 17 5 
£270,740 16 0 £270,740 16 0 
Dr. Profit and Loss Account, for the Half Year ending December 31, 1870. Cr. 

To Conlenrbonigced . 2. 1 sw ew tw tw ew te et wt . £7,413 18 4 | By Gasandmeterrental . . . . © © 0 © 0 6 0 6 cw tl HF, 159 18 O 
Wages Matias as toe Se ee ee Oe |! 1,324 0 6 Coke. . 4a" ere gt . ve a 2,434 0 5 
ER MENS Pg SX! ie 6! we ON ew “ee 8 52 1 6 es. 315 4 7 
Maintenance of retorts . BT cet ip hk See rae Se Tia ae 9911 4 Ee eer a ee a eee ° 448 16 8 
Trade and general charges. . . . 1,164 9 9 Te «oo » « @ o whe! coo ete wie ° 4408 
Salaries and collectors commission . is hn ieee <> oe 
SE ee eee eee 717 16 8 
merGME, . «6 6 # 0 0 aos 61 3 8 
Directors and auditors remuneration ee RE ‘ 476 5 0 
Bad debtsand allowances, . . . . 6 - + + © 50 2 6 
Exchange and interest . e % 99115 8 
ae 10,410 1 6 

£24,402 0 4 £24,402 0 4 
Dr. General Revenue Account, December 31, 1870. Cr. 

To Dividend for the half year ending June 30,1870 . . . .. £7,800 0 0 | By Balance unappropriated, June 30,1870, . . ... . . . ». £9,8211512 
Amount carried toreserve-fund . . . ... + e+ ws 2,000 0 0 Net profit for the half year ending Dec. 31,1870. . . . . « « 10,410 1 6 
Se eee eee 9,931 17 5 

£19,731 17 5 £19,731 17 5 


The CHarrMAN, in moving the adoption of the ty said: Gentlemen, I 
have been for the past month in rather indifferent health, and I find myself to- 
day so much —— that I may possibly have to ask your indulgence. How- 
ever, I will go through my duties as I best can. I think you will agree with me 
that the statement of accounts which has been sent round to you shows the com- 
pany to be in a highly satisfactory condition. The figures prove that the 
progress of the company during the past six months, if;not rapid, has been satis- 
actory. When compared with the corresponding period in 1869, it will be 
found that the cost of production has materially diminished, whilst the 
yield of gas per ton has considerably increased. I shall show you that we 
are burning cheaper coal; that whilst that which we used in 1869 cost us 
£2 7s, 4d. per ton, the coal we are now consuming costs us but £2 3s. 6d.—a 
material difference, I think you will admit, especially when you remember that 
it has cost us as much as £3 7s, per ton. The reduction cannot be other 
than highly satisfactory, because out of that comes the material portion of our 
dividend. At the present time, I may say, and since the company has been in 
existence, we have never had freights so low. Although we had, and wisely so, 
provided a considerable stock of coal in Bombay—almost sufficient for a clear 
year’s consumption—we have laid out a considerable sum recently for an addi- 
tional stock, availing ourselves of the low rate of freights. We have now in 
stoek and afloat—that is to say, on the 30th of April last—12,000 tons of coal, or 
sufficient for about two oo consumption. In order to provide for the safety 
and the due storeage of this quantity of coal, we are about to erect new coal- 








Mr. Proud, who was our manager in Bombay for many years, is here, 
and he will tell you that the accommodation actuall : 


Y provided was for about 
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4000 or 5000 tons. Now that we are putting into our stores a very large increase, 
we shall erect—or, at least, give instructions to our manager in Bombay to 
erect for us—either ‘‘cadjans” sheds, or sheds of corrugated iron, as may be 
most advisable; at all events, we are going to erect stores that will provide 
accommodation for two years coal. You have heard a good deal of the contract 
which has been entered into with the municipality; and however that may turn 
out, it has this great recommendation, that it has put an end to the disputes 
which used to exist between us. Although in antagonism with the municipality, 
I must say that we have acted with great consideration and forbearance, and 
it will be in the memory of the shareholders that the course adopted by the direc- 
tors was entirely approved of. The contract is one of considerable importance ; 
and as the secretary has drawn out for me an outline of it, I will just read you 
the heads as they have been agreed upon. The contract is for seven years, from 
the date of the completion of the new mains. We have to lay 11 miles of 
additional mains, one-third of the cost being paid by the municipality in monthly 
instalments. The new mains are to be and to remain the property of the com~- 
pany. At this moment we have every reason to believe that the whole of the 
11 miles has been effectively laid. When I tell you that a considerable portion 
of those mains had to be laid through a hard trap rock, and to be done b 

blasting, and that we begun our work at the close of last year, I think you wi i 
agree with me that we have done the best we could, and that we have not let the 
grass grow under our feet. We have to provide about 600 additional lamps, 
making 2350 lamps to be lighted. At present there are 1750. The consumption 
would be at the rate of 5 cubic feet per hour. The price of each lamp per year 
will be 102 rupees, or £10 48, The illuminating power is fixed at 12 sperm 
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candles; and discounts are to be allowed when the dividends exceed a certain 
sum. I have told you we had laid 11 miles of mains at the date of our last 
advices, and I may add that we had erected 380 ampees, The steamer 
carrying the last portion of the supply of posts was wrecked in the Red Sea, 
but there has been considerable salvage, and we do not know how many of the 
lamps have been saved. We are insured, but still we hope that our property 
may be regained. They were stowed at the bottom of the hold of the vessel, and 
possibly they may - be delivered safely. Subject to this accident, there is no 
reason whatever why the new contract should not be completed by the Ist of July. 
You will remember that the board, in view of this extension of our mains by 11 
miles, felt themselves under the necessity of raising additional capital. They 
preferred raising it in the form of debentures to calling up the remaining £10,000 
of capital. They had only £5000 to allot, but applications were made for 
them to the amount of £30,000, and as they were issued at a premium, and to the 
highest bidder, we cleared all expenses of issue, engraving of debenture plate, 
stamps, and printing, and added a handsome sum to the funds of the company. 
You will have seen, gentlemen, in our report that we are about to reduce the 
rice of gas in Bombay. The price of gas in Bombay to private consumers was 
rupees, or 14s., per 1000 cubic feet. We thought it advisable to give some 
assurance to the community at Bombay, that while taking a fair dividend, though 
not a large one, we were anxious to do the best we could for them in the way 
of reducing the price of our commodity. The reduction was deliberately con- 
sidered by the board; we looked at the question from every of view, and we 
determined to lower the price half a rupee, or ls., per 1 cubic feet. We 
hope and believe this movement will be appreciated in Bombay, and also operate 
beneficially. Now, with regard to our worke and plant, I have the pleasure of 
informing you they are in a satisfactory condition, and I may add that as one 
of the residual products of gas-making—that is, the ammoniacal liquor—has not 
been heretofore utilized by us, we are instituting inquiries as to whether it may 
not be advantageous for us to erect small works in order that we may utilize it 
and convert it into sulphate of ammonia. Recently I visited the Crystal Palace 
works, and saw there a complete apparatus, which was worked at a small cost 
and I think it not unlikely that we may be able to utilize our ammoniaca 
liquor in the same manner. At all events, it is a matter under our serious con- 
sideration. Reverting to our rate of progress, there is no doubt that there has 
existed great commercial embarrassment, and great depression in Bombay. The 
papers bear testimony to it. Doubtless it has affected our undertaking. At 
the same time, the rates of exchange have been adverse. We have had, I may 
say, two years of adverse exchanges, nor do I see any likelihood of an improve- 
ment at the present. I have seen the chairman of the Chartered Mercantile 
Bank of India, and he could not suggest any means by which we can get our 
money from the other side without this loss. I now come to our carbonizing 
account, and I think you will agree with me that it is a very satisfactory one. 
The coal carbonized by us during the six months up to the 3lst of December, 1869, 
cost £8741; during the past six months it cost £7413, thus showing a decrease of 
£1328 ; whilst the yield of gas has increased as follows :—This time last year it 
was reported at 9081 cubic feet per ton; this half year it was 9130 cubic feet per 
ton, thus showing that we have burned less coal, whilst we have produced more 
gas out of every ton we have consumed. The cost of coal, as I have already 
stated, is about 4s. per ton less this year than last. With regard to the purifica- 
tion, a very serious item until the last 18 months, there has been a great reduc- 
tion over the previous six months, Then it was £455, but during the past half 
ear it was only £52, being £403 in our favour. The coke sold has been as fol- 
ows :—Corresponding six months of last year, 1252 tons; this year, up to De- 
cember, 1438 tons, showing an increase of 186 tons in our favour. Tar has been 
dull of sale. We have burned it under our retorts, and have thus reduced our 
fuel account, effecting a saving of fully 15 per cent. over last year. With respect 
to leakage, I have to say that it has been reduced considerably. This time last 
vear it was 13 per cent.; this year—that is, up to December—10°25 per cent. 
I hardly anticipate in the current six months—that is, at our next meeting—we 
shall be able to show so favourable an account of jleakage, because of the laying 
of this additional 11 miles of mains; for no doubt it will, owing to that, be con- 
siderably increased. With regard to the reserve-fund, we have added during the 
year £3500, and written off cost of new gasholder-crowns and new hydraulic 
main and retort fittings, £1473, and off tools, meters, and fittings, £1244—in all, 


them resolutely and subdued them. We have advanced the Company to a po- 
sition of security and prosperity. We have never offerred you till now so large a 
dividend, or carried so large a sum forward as during the year under review ; and 
we have full confidence in the future. 

The CHarRMAN then moved the adoption of the report and accounts, which 
was seconded by Mr. Wiii1aM Joun Lys.ey. 

Mr. Stokes was pleased to hear so favourable an account of the company. 
He should like to know, however, what progress had been made in the sale of 
fittings, and whether any means had been taken to insure the large amount of 
coal against spontaneous combustion. There was an insurance, but did that 
include the coal in store? It would be a serious matter if the coal should be 
destroyed, and the company not insured. 

The CxArRMAN replied that there was no insurance upon coal—the rate was 
— He had alluded to the progress made in the sale of fittings. In 

une, 1870, it was £23,102; and in December, £22,721. Altogether there was 
a profit under that head of £448. 
_ Mr. Jongs apprehended that care would be taken not to store the coal when 
in a wet state, otherwise spontaneous combustion might arise. 

Major W. 8. Suarr said they could not insure coal. It would be a ruinous 
charge on the company if they could. 

Mr. H. P. SrePHENSON said that coal could be insured against spontaneous com- 
bustion, but the rate was very high, averaging from 2 to 4 per cent.—a serious 
item for the company to meet. It was only English coal that was liable to com- 
bustion. The Australian coal was not so likely to heat. As to the stock of fittings 
the company had at Bombay, he might say that it had been gradually reduced. 
They would find in the present balance-sheet the value of chandeliers and 
brackets had been reduced by the amount of £1600, as compared with previous 
accounts, and the brass and iron about £400; so that the reduction altogether on 
those items was £2000 during the half year. 

A SHAREHOLDER presumed that the coal was not all kept in one heap. 

The CuHarrMaN replied in the negative. There were sheds conveniently 
arranged, so as to allow of its being put into the retort-benches. They were 
going to erect sheds of *‘ cadjans,”’ or corrugated iron, and care would be taken to 
prevent the coal from heating. 

Mr. Hansow thought that the coal-sheds should be detached, so that if the 
coal in one caught fire, the rest might be saved. 

Major Suarr said there were two sheds capable of containing each 1500 tons. 
The additional —- were stored separately, and each shed was covered with a 
roof of its own in the yard. 

The CuArrMAN: So that if one shed should catch fire, the others would not. 

Major Suart: If any coal should become ignited, it is immediately removed, 
and the fire extinguished. 

The CuarrMAN said that the sheds were designed by Mr. Hawksley purposel 
for the convenience of putting the coal into the retorts. Due precaution woul 
be taken in the storeage. They had an abundant area, and plenty of land avail- 
able for the purpose of coal-sheds. 

Mr. Provup (late manager of the company) said there were three large stores 
capable of holding about 4000 tons. They were arranged in such a manner that 
if the coal in one portion caught fire, it could be easily got at and removed. 
There was every facility for separating the coal, and preventing it from catching 
fire. The Australian was not so liable to become ignited as the English coal. The 
large stock at present was chiefly Australian coal. 

The CHarrMAN: Not all. e have a fine ship just clearing the Tyne, loaded 
with 2000 tons of coal, which we shall put into our retorts at 36s. 6d. per ton. 

Mr. Provup said they ought to be very careful to see that the English coal was 
sent out dry, and so as not to arrive in the wet season. For two years, unfortu- 
nately, more than one-half the coal arrived during the monsoons. That was a 
great evil which gas companies ought to take care to guard agesinst. It was 
stored in the sheds when wet, and was liable to become heated and to throw off 
its gas. 

A SHAREHOLDER inquired when the monsoon set in and ended. 

Mr. Provup: It begins about the 10th of June, and ends about the 10th of 
October, so that it is just now on. ’ 

A SHAREHOLDER: Then coal shipped in July would be all right ? 

Mr. Provup: Yes, if ships arrived in time; but we have had ships meet with 

idents, and take twelve months. With great respect he wished before he sat 





£2717—leaving the reserve-fund at £2782, or £782 more than at the com 

ment of the year. As to our outstanding accounts, this time 12 months the amount 
owing to the company was stated at £12,588; now it is £11,487, showing a de- 
crease of £1101. Our bad debts this time 12 months were £65 14s. 9d. ; now they 
are only £50 0s. 2d., an insignificant amount on an income of upwards of £50,000a 
year. If you will refer to the balance-sheet, on the credit side of the construction 
account, you will find that on the 30th of June, 1870, it was entered as £166,486; 
and the interest paid to shareholders £21,432, making £187,918. Our expendi- 
ture up to the 31st of December was—foreman’s house, £249; materials and 
workmanship for manager’s house, £76; stamp for deed of conveyance, £25, 
municipality for repairs of trenches, and in main and service laying, £2281 ; 
materials used from stock for new works, £171; petty expenses, £2: altogether, 
£2804; less credit, £57—£2747, or a grand total of £190,665. The amount 
owing to the company for gas and meter rental was £9994; coke, £229; tar, £4; 
fittings, £859 ; interest and incidentals, £401: altogether, £11,487. The goods 
in transitu at the 3lst of December last amounted in value to £2774; on the 
30th of June, 1870, to £1296; showing an increase of £1478. On the debit side 
of the account you will find the amount owing to bankers, and bills payable in 
London and Bombay, liabilities on the 3lst of December, 1870, is £9839; 
June 30, 1870, £8900; being an increase of £939. With respect to the profit 
and loss account, I may say that, under the head of gas and meter rental, there 
is an increase of £320; coke, a decrease of £155; tar, an increase of £8; inci- 
dental, an increase of £37 ; and on fittings an increase of £303; or an increase 
altogether of £513. The coal carbonized shows a decrease of £1328; wages an 
increase of £492; purifying, a decrease of £403; maintenance of retorts, a de- 
crease of £161; trade and general charges, a decrease of £580; salaries and col- 
lectors commission, a decrease of £167; rents, rates, and taxes, a decrease of 
£134; and passages, a decrease of £214. In law expenses there has been an 
increase of £13, and in directors and auditors £24; but in bad debts a decrease 
of £15. In exchange there has been an increase of £841. Under this head 
there has been a decrease altogether of £3002, and an increase of £1370, or a 
difference of £1632. With regard to the fittings, the amount of stock on the 
30th of June, 1870, was £23,102, and on the 31st of December in the same year, 
£22,721; but taking into account the difference between these two sums and the 
amount paid for wages, and the receipts for goods and labour, there is a profit 
of £448 under this head. 

A SHAREHOLDER: What price do you get for the coke? 

The Cuarrman: About is rupees, or 36s., per ton. It has been my custom, 
gentlemen, to state to you the progress which the company is making during the 
four months of the current year, contrasted with the corresponding period of the 
year previously, and I shall have the pleasure of doing so now. In 1870 the 
quantity of gas sold for the public lights in the past four months of the year 
was 9,574,100 cubic feet; in 1871 it was 10,256,000, or an increase of 682,400 
cubic feet. In 1870 the gas sold for private lights was 7,898,800, and in 1871, 
8,931,900 feet, or an increase of 1,033,100 feet. In 1870 the gas sold for illu- 
minations, chiefly owing to the visit of the Duke of Edinburgh, in March, was 
2,011,000 feet, and in 1871, 51,000, or a decrease of 1,960,000. I do not think 
I have any more remarks to make upon the baiance-sheet. The company has 
been in existence now for upwards of nine years—we were incorporated in April, 
1862—we first lit Bombay in October, 1865. We have had during our corporate 
existence serious difficulties to conted with, and obstacles to overcome ; we faced 





down to refer to the purifying account. At the last half-yearly meeting the 
chairman mentioned a saving of £518 in the account, and Mr. Stephenson 
would remember that he (Mr. Proud) respectfully corrected the statement. It 
arose from the transposition of the accounts. A great number of charges were 
debited to the purifying account, which were now posted off to other accounts. 

The CHAIRMAN: I explained that last half year. 

Mr. Provp: Unfortunately, my correction was not made public. There was 
a saving in regard to lime, which was costly, and now oxide of iron was used; 
but the bulk of the amount consisted of charges which belonged to other heads. 

The CuarirMAN said that they framed the accounts in that form with the best 
light they had at the time. 

The motion was then adopted nem. con. 

The next business was the re-election of directors, the gentlemen who retired 
being Major Suart and W. B. M. Lysley, Esq. 

Mr. WALTon moved, and Mr. Proup seconded the re-election of Major Suart; 
and Mr. PeRrerra moved, and Mr. Stokes seconded that of Mr. Lysley. Both 
géhtlemen were unanimously elected, and severally returned thanks. 

Mr. FLInperRs then moved, and Mr. Grecory seconded, the re-election of 
Mr. Bradley as an auditor, which was carried unanimously, 

Mr. WILL1AMs moved the re-election of Mr. Robert King as auditor, and in so 
doing paid a high tribute to that gentleman’s qualifications and knowledge of 
gas accounts, 

The CuarrMAN said that Mr. W. G. Thorpe had expressed his intention of 
seeking the office, but no one appeared to propose him. 

Mr. Morison seconded the re-election of Mr. King, who was unanimously 
elected, and returned thanks accordingly. 

The usual fee was voted to the auditors for their services during the past year. 

Mr. Harrison then said that the manner in which the directors performed 
their duties was exceedingly satisfactory. He thought the time had arrived when 
there ought to be some addition to their salary. The company was one of con- 
siderable magnitude, having a capital of £250,000 and an annual gross income of 
£50,000. Its affairs had been very vigilantly looked after, and, notwithstanding 
the lamentable condition of Bombay, they had gone on prospering. He was glad 
to find that the company and the municipality were better friends, and that the 
new contract was likely to be advantageous to both. When gentlemen devoted 
themselves to the service of a body of shareholders as the directors had done, 
they ought to be well remunerated for it. He should therefore propose the 
following resolution :—‘‘ That, in consideration of the services of the directors 
during the past nine years, which have resulted in placing the company in a 
sound and prosperous condition, the sum of £200 be voted to them in respect 
of the past year; and that a special meeting be convened to alter the 81st clause 
of the Articles of Association, by substituting, in line 2, the words ‘one thou- 
sand’ in lieu of the words ‘eight hundred.’”” He considered that the remune- 
ration of the directors ought to be at least £1000 a year. 

Mr. RoBErRTson seconded the motion, and observed that the proposition would 
not prevent the shareholders from considering any further payment whenever 
the prosperity of the company called for it. 

Mr. Provup supported the motion, and said he could bear testimony to the zeal 
and ability with which the directors performed their duties. At first the position 
of the company was rather a desponding one, but the directors, by their tact and 
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perseverance, had pulled it through its difficulties, and he believed that all 
serious obstacles now been got rid of, 

The motion having been put to the meeting by Mr. Harrison, was adopted 
unanimously, ‘ d 

The CHAIRMAN expressed the gratitude of the directors for this unexpected 
mark of approval. r. Harrison, he said, had been a shareholder almost from 
the first, and had always looked most narrowly into their proceedings. He had 
now paid them the highest possible compliment, and he (the chairman) was sure 
that his colleagues appreciated it immensely. Their desire always would be to 
do the best they could for the pany, tiously and es oe 

Votes of thanks to the chairman and directors; to Mr. Marshall, the secretary ; 
and to Mr. Gandon, the engineer and manager in Bombay, were then proposed, 
and unanimously adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN and Mr, MARSHALL severally returned thanks, and the meet- 


ing separated, 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 

The Eighth Annual General Meeting of this Association was held in the 

Theatre of the Royal Dublin Society, Kildare Street, Dublin, last week. 
TuEspay, JUNE 13, 

The first sitting was held this morning, when the chair was taken at eleven 
o’clock by Epwarp Wuits, Esq., of Birmingham, Vice-President. 

The Honorary SECRETARY eat. W. H. Bennett) read the minutes of the 
seventh annual meeting held last year in London. 

On the motion for confirming the minutes, 

Mr. OureEn (London) said there appeared to him to be a slight mistake in the 
minutes. Towards the close of the last annual meeting, Mr. Methven, of Bury 
St. Edmund’s, proposed an alteration in rule 7 of the association, which, as 
amended during the discussion upon the proposition, was to the effect that the 
president for the past year should be ex officio a member of the committee. The 
alteration was unanimously adopted by the meeting, but, according to the 
minutes, it appeared that “the president ruled that notice must be given” 
before it could be made. As chairman on the occasion, and having made him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with the rules of the association, he could not pos- 
sibly have made such a mistake. No notice of the kind was required. All that 
‘was necessary was that the matter should be discussed in committee before being 
submitted to the general meeting. It was so discussed, and he was convinced 
the alteration was unanimously adopted by the members, He looked upon this 
as an important question, and therefore he now moved that the words “ president 
for the past year’? be added to rule 7, and that the minutes be amended 
accordingly. : 

Mr. Hopeson Jones (London) seconded the motion. 

The Honorary SEecRETARY said he was under the impression at the time 
that the objection taken by Mr. Williams to the amendment of a rule without 
notice to the members generally was held by Mr. Ohren, as the president, to be 
irregular, and that the motion made by Mr. Methven never was put to the vote, 
In this view of the matter he was confirmed by the report of the proceedings of 
the association in the JournaL or GAs LicHTING. 

Mr. OureN said he had mentioned the subject to several friends who were 
present, and they all agreed in the view he had expressed, that the motion was 
put and carried. : i 

Mr. BroaDHEAD (Great Grimsby) said at an earlier stage of the meeting he 
had asked whether notice to amend a rule was necessary, and Mr. Ohren re- 
plied that it was not. It would have been inconsistent had he afterwards ruled 
that Mr. Methven’s motion could not be put. 

It was then resolved, upon a show of hands, that the minutes be amended, by 
inserting that the resolution proposed by Mr. Methven at the meeting of 1870, 
on rule 7, was adopted, and that the rule itself be altered so as to read as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ The president, president for the past year, vice-presidents, trustees, 
and honorary secretary shall be ex officio members of the committee.” 

The Honorary SECRETARY read the following list of applications for mem- 
bership which had been submitted to the committee :— 

ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


Andrews, H.W. . . . . ~« + Dublin. 

eS, a eee 

Degwh, Bis 6 6 ee Woodford. 

MMs asi 6 «3 6 @ Camborne. 

Wales: 8 ge Crayford. 

Ns Wes « 6 Limerick. 

DE Aw eo 6 * © « * West Cowes, 

Ss Eiciy «6s #8 Dublin. 

(SE Se ee Baldock and Welwyn. 
Dublin. 


pS ee 
Dougeli,.A.. 2 « + » « 
Edmond, J.. . . ° 


Kidderminster. 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire, 


ee Lurgan, 
Greenfield, J. . . . © « « Torquay. 
ER Ire ¢ + + © « ® Loughborough, 
Sh Serre 
Bollwey,d.. . + « » « « « Mumepny, 
Hutchinson, C.H.. . . . . . Barnsley. 
rss 6 oe eS Southport. 
Jenkin,J. . 2 2 06 «© Southampton. 
SS a ee ee ee London. 
Lane, Denny . « «© «+ « Cork. 
Ds Mocs. ss « ee le oe See. 
ES eee 
Meiklejohn, J.. . . . « + + Dungannon. 
OS ae ee 
Philpots,F. . . m Dursley. 
Pierson, H.J.. . F . London. 
Randall, J. . x ° - Tottenham. 
Pea ow 6% ‘ Cork. 
Stelfox, J.,jum. . . Belfast. 
Warsop, H.. . Nottingham. 
Whitaker, W. B. o> Belper. 
Md. «<2 s 6 se os ee. 
LS em 
oe <y ool oe 
Whitehead, W.8S.. . Bradford. 


It was unanimously resolved—‘‘ That the gentlemen whose names have just 
been read be elected ordinary members of the association.” 
The Honorary SEcreETARY read the names of the following gentlemen who 
had applied to be admitted 
EXTRAORDINARY MEMBERS :— 


Bewlay,H.. . . . . . . . Birmingham. 
| oat ee ee . Glasgow. 
et London. 


These gentlemen were unanimously elected extraordinary members. 

Mr. R. H. Jonzs (Dover) said he had given notice to the committee of his 
intention to propose the following rule :—‘‘ Should the president, after election, 
decline or be unable to perform his duties, then the chairman presiding at the 
annual meeting of the association shall be deemed the president for the year, 
and shall thereafter be described as the ‘ past-president.’ ”” 

The Presipent said the committee had received the notice, but did not agree 
in the proposed alteration. 


Mr. Jones said the association elected a president for the past year who 
declined to act as president on this occasion, and unless some ak change as he 
— were resolved upon, they would be without a head for the remainder of 
the year. 

The PRESIDENT said as soon as he vacated the chair the gentleman who 
would occupy his place at the next meeting would be president for the interven- 
ing year. 

r. Jones said practically during the past year the association had been with- 
out a president, and if any important matter had required the members to meet, 
there would have been no one to convene them. 

The PrEsIpENT said the circumstance was very unfortunate; but it should 
be remembered that, in view of such a contingency, three vice-presidents were 
annually elected. 

The Honorary SrcreTary said Mr. Livesey was still the president, 
although he had declined to pay a visit to Dublin on the present occasion. 

Mr. G, ANDERSON (London) said the person who performed the duties of the 
office should be honoured with the title of president. Mr. Ohren having been 
called to the chair at the last annual meeting, in consequence of the illness of 
the past president (Mr. Esson), should be described as the president of the past 
year. The vice-presidents were quite competent to act as presidents if neces- 
sary ; but if they did so act, they should receive the title of past-presidents, 

Mr. BroapHEAp said he supposed Mr, White would hereafter be described as 
one of the past-presidents, 

Mr. ANDERSON said he understood Mr, Ohren had not been summoned to any 
of the committee meetings of the past year, and it was to prevent such a thing 
occurring again that the alteration was proposed. 

Mr. NEwa.u hoped the motion would not be pressed. The existing rules 
provided that in the absence of the president the vice-president should take the 
chair. It must be understood that the taking of the chair at the annual meet- 
ing was the last presidential act, and not the first. The president was elected 
on the last day of the sittings, and he continued to act until his successor was 
appointed at the close of the next year’s meeting. 

r. WARNER said he thought the existing rule on the subject was sufficient. 

Mr. G. ANDERSON thought it was not so clear as it should be, as there was 
evidently some misunderstanding in the committee respecting it. He himself, 
according to the rule, should, as a past vice-president, have been invited to the 
meetings of the committee, but never had been. 

The Honorary SECRETARY said the reason was because, when he wrote to Mr. 
Anderson to ask whether he really refused to accept office, he replied, ‘‘ Please 
omit my name.” 

Mr. Jones said that would not apply to Mr. Ohren, who, though past- 
president, was not invited. 

The Honorary Secretary said that was because he was under the im- 
pression the rule had not been altered. 

Mr. D. Lane (Cork) thought the whole difficulty would be removed if they 
resolved that not only the past elected president, but the past acting president 
of any year, should be ez officio a member of the committee for the ensuing 
year. He would move a resolution to that effect. 

The PrestpENT said notice of such a motion must be previously given to 
the committee. It could be brought forward the following day. 

Mr. R, H. Jones's motion, not having been seconded, fell to the ground. 

The PRESIDENT then delivered the following 


INAUGURAL ADDREss. 


- For many reasons I must express my regrets that circumstances have placed 
me in the position I occupy here to-day. I am exceedingly sorry that this 
chair is not filled by our worthy president, Mr. T. Livesey, whose long experi- 
ence and great knowledge of gas affairs would have added to the interest, and 
promoted the success of this meeting. Mr. Livesey, however, has found it im- 

ossible to attend, and I have been called upon, unexpectedly, to fill his place, 
i must, therefore, ask your indulgence while I endeavour to fulfil the duty 
which devolves upon presidents at gatherings such as ours, and deliver what is 
called the Inaugural Address. 

I cannot but call to mind that I have been preceded in the chair by some of 
the most eminent men connected with gas matters, to whose addresses we have 
listened with pleasure, and at the same time have received much instruction. 
It will not, I know, be expected of me that I should attempt to take in the 
broad view of gas affairs which distinguished the addresses of Mr. Hawksley and 
Mr. Barlow. But as I yield to no one in appreciation of the value of such an 
association as ours, I shall do my best under the circumstances in which I am 
unexpectedly placed, and ask your indulgence for any shortcomings which may 
be too evident. 

This, you are aware, is but the eighth annual gathering of our association, 
and I may be excused if I review with pride the rapid progress it has made in 
the few years which have passed since that first modest meeting, as I may call 
it, at Manchester, when some 40 gentlemen enrolled themselves as members. 
Year by year since then the association has steadily increased in numbers, and, 
I may add, in influence also; and last year’s meeting found us with 323 mem- 
bers—a number which will be considerably added to this year. Nor need we 
pride ourselyes upon an increase in numbers alone, Any one who looks back 
through the volumes of our Transactions will see how worthily the objects for 
which the association was called into existence have been carried out. He will 
have no doubt on his mind that the association has devoted itself “to the en- 
couragement and advancement of all matters connected with gas engineering, 
manufacture, and finance,” and has been eminently useful in facilitating the 
exchange of information and ideas among its members. I believe it impossible 
to over estimate the usefulness of an association such as ours, which provides 
for the free interchange of thought, and the open communication of information 
among men having one common interest; and I hope that every year will bring 
accessions to our ranks, and that ere long a gas manager who is not a member 
of our association will be a rarity indeed. 

But while I congratulate you on the addition to our numbers, I cannot forget 
that men are mortal, and one painful duty of a president, on these occasions, is 
to pay a tribute to the memory of members who have passed away in the 
interval since the last meeting. Last year,as now, the chair, although ably 
filled, was not filled by what I may call the legitimate occupant. Our then 
gg was ill—lying on his death-bed, in fact, for he died very shortly after. 

fr. Esson was an early member of this association, and was elected on the 

committee at the first annual meeting. From that day until his death he did, 
I believe, his utmost to promote the success of the association, not only by his 
earnest labours on the committee, but by contributing papers at our annual 
gatherings. In 1867 he gave us a lucid account of the manufacture of sul- 
phate of ammonia as carried on at his works in a way profitable to his company, 
while avoiding the nuisance, &c., commonly experienced in the production of 
this salt from gas liquor. In the following year he gave us a description of an 
improved arrangement of a purifyirg-house and apparatus, which will be found, 
with very useful illustrations, in our report for 1868. The next year he de- 
scribed a substitute for the hydraulic main, and also a registering gas quality 
test. These were unhappily his last communications to our reports. In the 
following year he died—an amiable and estimable man, who will be long and 
affectionately remembered by all who had the happiness of knowing him. 

Another deceased member who cannot be passed over without mention is 
Mr. James Sharp, of Southampton. I find but one record of his appearance at 
our meetings—namely, in 1868—when he opened a very useful discussion on 
the deposit of naphthaline in pipes; and you will excuse me for remarking 
here that no one renders a greater service at these meetings than he who 
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originates a discussion on some practical point of general interest. In earl 
life} he was apprenticed to a watchmaker, but in later years he devoted himself 
to the business of a general mechanist, and afterwards, on the formation of the 
Northampton Gas Company, entered their employment as assistant manager. 
He subsequently removed to Winchester, and afterwards to Southampton, as 
the manager of the gas-works in that town. There he lived for many years, 
highly successful in the management of the gas undertaking, and enjoying the 
esteem of all his fellow-townsmen. He died on the 4th of September last year, 
at the ripe age of eighty. , ; 

Two matters were, at our last meeting, referred to the consideration of your 
committee, one of which concerns us all as members, and the other has a par- 
ticular interest to the men working under us. I allude to the Benevolent-Fund 
and Sunday Labour Questions, i 

On both the questions you are aware that your committee have taken pains 
to ascertain the opinion of each member individually, and reports will be pre- 
sented to you setting out the opinions expressed. As to the benevolent-fund, 
I am sorry to say that the committee have not found such uniformity of opi- 
nion to exist among the members, either as to the object of the fund or as to 
how it could be maintained, as to justify them in recommending any scheme of 
the kind for your adoption. ’ . . 

I fear that in the opinion of many it was the intention to found a sick or 
benefit club, but as almost every town has such an institution, it would, in my 
opinion, be quite unnecessary, and I think I may say such was not the inten- 
tion of the mover of the resolution. But what I think we might with propriety 
and advantage do would be to commence a fund, each member subscribing 
according to his means and inclination, from which assistance might be given 
to brother members under unusual circumstances of trial or misfortune. 

As regards the Sunday labour question, you will probably have some sugges- 
tions made to you. 4 

I think that in moderate sized works, or even large ones, in the summer 
season, some arrangement might be made to diminish Sunday labour—that is, 
provided the men could be depended on to adhere to their part of the arrange- 

ments. I am very sorry to say, however, that my experience of the class of 
men employed as stokers forbids the hope that they would make the slightest 
sacrifice even to ensure to each other certain days of Sabbath rest. Could I be 
ensured of the steady co-operation of the men to aid the movement, I for one 
should be glad to assist in carrying it out. _ 

The papers already announced for this meeting, so far, at all events, as I may 
judge of them from their titles, and from what I know of the abilities of the 
several authors, are fully up to the standard of those read at previous meetings, 
The subjects are eminently practical, and therefore of universal interest. Mr. 
Paterson’s paper will, I presume, be a continuation of the valuable communi- 
cation he made to the association three years ago, in which, it will be remem- 
bered, he gave us not only an excellent description of the various kinds of 
cannel, but also a valuable account of the quantity and quality of gas obtained 
from each sort. E ete 

The subject that Mr. Warner proposes to introduce to the meeting is also of 
great practical interest. As to the best form of condenser gas engineers are 
not as one in the matter, and if Mr. Warner will furnish us with results which 
will assist us in deciding which form is best to employ, I am sure we shall all 
be thankful to him. 

The new equilibrium gas-governor, which has been invented and will be 
described by Mr. Charles Hunt, will, I hope, be proved to be a valuable inven- 
tion. Of the economy of employing exhausters no engineer, I think, can have 
a doubt; and Mr. Anderson, than whom no one is better able to treat of this 
matter, will, I expect, furnish us with some valuable practical information. 
His remarks will, geben 4 be illustrated by exhausters in actual opera- 
tion at the Alliance Gas-Works, which you will be invited to view. 

Much, I believe, would be gained if the small gas-works scattered about in 
the country in agricultural districts, could at once make up their ammoniacal 
liquor into a marketable commodity, which is always in demand in their dis- 
tricts. The works in those localities are always small, and their residual pro- 
ducts are nearly always wasted. Mr. Eldridge will, therefore, render not only 
the gas companies, but the community at large the greatest service, when he 
shows us how sulphate of ammonia can be made with ease and profit at small 

as-works. 

. The subject of the communication which Mr. Somerville will make to us is 
also one of great practical interest. There are few managers, I imagine, who 
have not been annoyed by choked ascension-pipes, and Mr. Somerville will 
deserve the thanks of most gas engineers when he has taught us how these 
obstructions may be readily and effectually pennies. Nothing is of greater 
importance to the successful management of gas undertakings than an exact 
knowledge of the cost of the production and distribution of our gas. Every 
gas manager has, no doubt, his own way of arriving at these details, all I dare 
say accurate enough. Still much trouble will probably be saved in many cases 
by the use of printed forms, such as will be laid before you by Mr. Warner and 
Mr. Niven in the descriptions of their carbonizing accounts. 

There are two papers set down for reading, which are of great interest to 
others besides gas managers. I allude to those relating to the spontaneous 
combustion of coal. On this matter we may perhaps learn something from the 
experience gained in this city. I will not anticipate anything the authors of 
these communications may have to say, further than to express a hope that 
we may receive from them such explanations of the causes of these accidents 
as may teach those who are liable to them how to prevent them in the future, 
not only in the stores of gas-works, but in other places, such as the holds of 
steamships, where similar occurrences have more than once led to an awful 
loss of life. 

A paper is promised by Mr. F. W. Hartley, “On Gas Measurement,” and I 
need not dwell on the importance of this subject to all gas manufacturers. 
I know it is said our means of measuring gas, whether as manufactured or 
sold, are not satisfactory. For my own part, although aware the instruments 
in use are not perfection, I believe, where proper care is taken in selecting the 
meters made by the best manufacturers, and avoiding such as are commonly 
called cheap, together with due iuspection, comparatively few complaints will 
be received of imperfect or unfair registration, In this view I am fully borne 
out by my experience in connexion with the company I represent, for there 
have been but very few complaints, and whenever a dispute has arisen between 
& consumer and the company, necessitating a reference to the official tester, the 
meter has been found by him to be invariably correct. Still in this, as in all 
matters of commerce, it is very desirable that the most perfect instrument 
should be adopted, and from the great experience of Mr. Hartley, and his ac- 
knowledged mechanical skill, 1 am induced to hope that we shall gain some 
valuable information from him. 

Lastly, 1 come to the title of two papers devoted to the utilization of 
tar. It is too early, perhaps, even to dream of the day when coal will be 
converted into gas with little or no production of tar, but it occurs to 
me that this is within the region of possibility, and will be eventually 
accomplished. In the meantime I cannot help thinking that the best appli- 
cation of tar as we find it is to convert it if possible into gas, and for that 

reason I rejoice that this subject is to be introduced for discussion by Mr. 
Arnott. Some experience on this matter, I believe I am right in stating, has 
been gained in this city; and we may hope to hear from Mr. Somerville of his 
results with one particular process, in which tar is incorporated with coal be- 
fore it is introduced to the retort, Further than this I shall not anticipate 
anything Mr. Arnott may have to say on the subject. 

As regards tar pavement, respecting which Mr. Anderson is to give us some 





additional experience, I may remark that objection has been taken to the plan 
as described to us by Mr. Methven last year, as involving great waste of valu- 
able material in the boiling down of the tar as a necessary preliminary to its 
being mixed with the shingle or ashes, and which might be saved by previous 
distillation of the tar. This, doubtless, would apply to large works where the 
facilities for disposing of the tar to the distiller, and where a fair price is ob- 
tained for it, but in very many of the smaller works, where it is impossible to 
get rid of the tar at any reasonable price, I think Mr. Methven’s simple and 
effective way of converting it into tar pavement well deserving the considera- 
tion of managers of small works. Without anticipating further what may be 
said on the subject, I will just say there is one way I consider would be very 
appropriate and, I think, successful—that is, to imitate as nearly as possible 
the material found in the Val de Travers, and which has been laid down 
in the City of London with so much success. This, as you are aware, is 
a limestone rock, which is permeated with from 15 to 20 per cent. of bitu- 
minous matter. It cannot,1 hope, be beyond the reach of our mechanical 
skill to incorporate the pitch resulting from the distillation of tar with 
earthy materials to form a compound which may rival the natural com- 

und in the ease with which it may be laid, and the stability with which 
it will endure. Failing the conversion of tar into gas, which I hope to see, I 
feel inclined strongly to protest against throwing away irrecoverably such 
valuable ingredients in the tar as the benzole, from which we derive such 
beautiful colours, and the carbolic acid, which has proved such a valuable 
disinfectant. 

The legislation of the past year as it affects gas companies has been distin- 
guished by one remarkable measure. I allude to the Gas and Water Works 
Facilities Act. The object of this Act is to enable gas and water companies to 
obtain at a cheap rate a Provisional Order from the Board of Trade, which by 
subsequent confirmation in a public Act confers upon them all the statutory 
powers to be obtained by a private Act, which can only be acquired at a much 
greater cost. The measure is undoubtedly a good one, and many companies 
have this year availed themselves of its provisions. It has been supplemented 
by a bill for the amendment of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, which has 
excited the opposition of all the gas companies in the kingdom, and which is 
still under discussion. In its original form some of the provisions of this bill 
were a8 unjust as they were impolitic, but the provisions have been largely 
altered in an amended bill which may possibly pass into a law. To us, as 
managers, the bill may be said to be comparatively unimportant, but still we, 
who have the best possible practical acquaintance with the working of gas under- 
takings, may be allowed to point out how everything that tends to increase the 
expenses of a gas company must necessarily increase the cost of gas to a con- 
sumer, and so defeat the chief object of the bill. If we are compelled to resort 
to more expensive systems of purification, if all companies, irrespective of the 
size of their undertakings, are compelled to make maps of their districts, and to 
keep accounts in such unusual and peculiar forms, it must add to the expenses 
of our companies, and the additional cost must by a natural Jaw fall on the 
consumer. Beyond this (the iniquitous confiscation clauses in bill No. 1 having 
been withdrawn) I see nothing to object to in the bill now before Parliament. 

T may here make a few remarks on special gas legislation, as evidenced in 
the private Acts passed last year and those which are before Parliament this 
year. We see in these what I believe to be a thoughtless and unreasonable 
disposition to raise the illuminating power of the gas, while reducing the maxi- 
mum price at which it must be sold. I say thoughtless, because our northern 
neighbours who insist upon 25 or 30 candle gas can hardly have taken into 
consideration the inevitable conseqaences of their acts. Whatever may be 
thought about the duration of our deposits of coal in general, there can be no 
doubt that our beds of cannel are very limited in extent, and that they are 
being rapidly exhausted. Guided by the prices alone, I find that an average 
rise of about 25 per cent. in the price of cannel coals has taken place in 20 
years. This exceeds Mr, Jevon’s estimate that the price of coal is doubled in a 
century. I cannot think that this steady and continuous rise of price in our 
raw material is sufficiently considered, either by the parties who propose or 
the Legislature which restricts us to a limit of price in perpetuity. In common 
gas coals a rise of price in accordance with Mr. Jevon's estimate has taken 
place, and we may be certain that in the course of no distant time, without 
some great Giscovery of which we have at present no suspicion, the manufac- 
ture of gas of high illuminating power from British coal will be impossible. 
Under there circumstances, I would point out the advisability of restricting 
ourselves to reasonable limits. In my opinion 14-candle gas, properly burned, 
is good enough for all purposes and for any place. Although, in my own case, 
I am compelled to supply gas of a superior illuminating power, I consider 14 
candles to be ample; while in Paris—certainly, in its happy days, the best 
lighted city in the world—the gas was even of a lower quality. There would 
be one advantage in having gas of the same quality all over the kingdom, to 
which I shall make further allusion presently—namely, that the same burners 
would be applicable everywhere. But what I wish to insist on now is the 
necessity for economizing the consumption of cannel coals. This point 
was briefly referred to by one of our past presidents, whose opinion is 
particularly worthy of respect—I mean Mr. Hawksley—and was mentioned 
by Mr. Barlow, the other day, in his evidence on the Aberdeen Gas Bills. 
In spite of warnings like these, however, our municipal bodies continue to 
demand, and the Legislature continues to impose on us the obligation to supply 
gas of high illuminating power, when it seems more than probable that, in 
the course of a very few years, we shall find ourselves without the material to 
furnish it. A consideration of this kind gives great importance to a subject 
—_ I have said will be brought before you—the manufacture of gas from 
coal tar. 

You will, doubtless, have observed the tendency in these days towards the 
absorption of gas undertakings by municipal authorities. To us, simply as gas 
managers, the matter is of no great importance; but since no one knows better 
than we do how often the undertakings in which people invest their savings 
remain unproductive for many years, I think we are bound, in the interest of 
our employers, to protest strongly against such a law as would allow a local 
board to buy up a gas undertaking at a disadvantage as soon as it was suffi- 
ciently profitable to invite cupidity. The danger of the enactment of such 
a law has, for the moment, passed away, but it may any year recur; and we 
may place our protest on record for use when occasion requires. 

Closely connected with legislation you will see is the vexed question of 
standard burners. Of these, as you know, we havea variety. I have before 
suggested that it would be highly desirable to have gas of as nearly as possible 
one uniform quality supplied all over the kingdom. Then we might hear no 
more of a Birmingham burner, a Dublin burner, or a London burner, But, in 
any case, 1 think we may admit, without hesitation, that a test-burner should 
be one capable of receiving general application by consumers; if not, I believe 
we set up a false and improper standard, of which the general public have a 
right tocomplain. We have an undoubted right to the use of the most perfect 
instruments; but, at the same time, they should be instruments which can be 
employed by our customers, Having said this, I may say a few words on the 
burners the public can and do eniploy. 

There is an old proverb which says that heaven sends meat, but that 
cooks come from quite an opposite quarter. It is not for us to say where gas- 
makers come from, and I will make no insinuation as to the origin of some 
burner-makers; but this I may say, that however good the gas we make, we 
find its value very commonly depreciated to the extent of 50 per cent. by the 
burners employed in consuming it. Now this isa very important matter, and 
deserves the serious attention of all gas managers. Unfortunately, the greatest 
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ignorance of the matter prevails among the public; and it would seem that 
gas-fitters are no better informed, To them a burner is a burner; and as the 
obtain it from the maker so they fit it up, without any thought or any exami- 
nation. The experiments of our fellow-member, Mr. Kirkham, with the most 
commonly employed form of burner—the fishtail—show some remarkable dif- 
ferences with burners, professedly similar, — indiscriminately. I shall take 
but one illustration, No. 4, iron burners, premising that the gas employed was 
the same in all the experiments :— 

Tiluminating Power in 


Experiment, Fishtail Burner. Stoutarll Candles. 
1 : eo No, 4 . er. we oe 11°11 
2 ee ” oe ay 9°36 
6°43 


38 7 taser ” “ae ae 


I may quote also from the London gas referees report for 1869 the asser- 
tion that three fishtail burners, bought at random, were found respectively to 
give but 27,24, and 23 per cent. of light when compared with the London 
standard burner; and such burners, I fear, are but too commonly found. These 
experiments exhibit the causes of the complaints we so often have, that con- 
sumers get but little light, when we know we are supplying gas of good quality. 
The matter of burners is, I think, one on which gas companies and managers 
may often advise their customers with reciprocal advantage. 

Here I may call your attention for a moment to some remarkable papers 
which have been published by Mr, Pole, the last appointed London gas referee, 
“ On the Theory of Gas-Burners,” and also to the discussion on what is called 
Farmer’s theorem. 7 

The discovery, if we may call it so, has, you may remember, been claimed by 
another experimenter in America, but I believe it will always continue to be 
known as Farmer’s theorem. The proposition laid down by Mr. Farmer, and 
supported by Professor Silliman, is that the illuminating power of a gas-flame 
(within certain limits of combustion) varies as the square of the quantity of 
gas consumed. The truth of this proposition, 1 may say, was not well sus- 
tained by the recorded experiments of Professor Silliman and of Mr. Farmer 
himself, and it has been conclusively demonstrated to be inaccurate by the 
experiments of our colleague, Mr. Charles Hunt. Now, although the theorem 
of Mr. Farmer has been shown to be untrue, the fact remains that the law of 
simple proportion, by which we always calculate our illuminating power, holds 
good only within certain limits. In a rough sort of way we have always known 
pretty well what these limits were, and have also known that they vary with 
every kind of burner. We have all been aware, for example, that the maxi- 
mum amount of light was obtained when the flame was on the verge of 
smoking,and that small variations of consumption below this point made but little 
difference in the amount of light, in proportion to the quantity of gas consumed. 
In what I may call the luminous papers of Mr. Pole, a scientific expression has 
been given to this well-known fact. By a —— of reasoning which could 
only occur to a highly trained mathematical mind, Mr. Pole has arrived at the 
conclusion “ that during the normal state of action of a gas-burner the light 
given varies directly as the consumption, minus a constant quantity.” The 
principle involved in this law, as laid down by the author, is unquestionably 
sound. “When the quantity of gas supplied to a burner is very small com- 
pared to its normal capacity, it is burnt to a disadvantage, having an excess of 
air; it is, in fact, in the position of a Bunsen burner. Hence, as has been often 
explained, the deposition of the light-giving particles is impeded, the flame 
burns blue, and the light developed is smaller than is fairly due to the gas 
employed. But as more and more gas is admitted this defect tends gradually 
to remedy itself, until a point arrives, where a normal and proper condition is 
reached, and beyond that point every increment of gas gives a corresponding 
and uniform increment of light.” There is, of course, a point beyond which 
gas is consumed to no useful purpose; but that is equally excluded from what 
has been properly termed the “normal range of a burner.” 

I may just mention here that the theory which Mr. Pole, and I may add 
nearly everybody else, assumes to be true—namely, that the luminosity of a 
gas-flame depends upon solid particles detained for an instant in a state of 
incandescence—is questioned by Dr. Frankland and others. ; : 

It would lead me too far from my present object to go into this question, but 
I may just mention that the experiments of Dr. Frankland have shown that 
the flame of hydrogen gas, which we all know is barely visible when burning 
under ordinary atmospheric conditions, becomes much more luminous when 
that gas is burned under great atmospheric pressure. This observation will not 
be forgotten, and in a coming age, when all our coal is exhausted, the “ coming 
race,” with perfected mechanical contrivances, may possibly illuminate the 
earth by means of pure hydrogen. In the meantime, nothing is more certain 
to us than that the luminiferous — of gas depends, first, on its chemical 
quality—that is, on the amount of carbon it contains; next, upon the heat of 
the flame, which depends on the amount of air supplied in combustion; and, 
lastly, upon the time the particles of carbon remain in a state of incandes- 
cence, which depends upon the pressure at which the gas is delivered for 
combustion. In this statement, I think, we have the theory of gas-burners 
complete. ; 

To return for a moment to Mr. Pole, I think you will admit with me that he 
has given ample proof of the conformability of his new law with the most reli- 
able published observations, and you will join with me in the hope that we may 
soon have a fuller and clearer illustration of it from original experiments. 

I pass now toa brief notice of some novelties in manufacture and apparatus 
which have been lately introduced. The first I may refer to is one to which 
public attention has recently been called, but which, so far as I know, has not 
attracted much notice from gas engineers, nor has yet received any considerable 
application. I allude to the so-called improvements in the manufacture and 
purification of gas by Dr. Eveleigh. These I find described in the specification 
of a patent taken out in the early part of 1869. Some further improvements 
have since been patented, but the specification of these is not yet accessible. 
The improvements so far as they relate to the manufacture and purification of 
gas only, according to the specification of 1869, may be described in a very few 
words, Gas is first made in an ordinary retort, and is then passed through a 
series of what are called redistillation retorts. These are vessels set vertically 
in a furnace; they are packed the greater part of their height with charcoal 
and lime in small lumps, and at the top is placed a layer, ane or two inches 
thick, of iron filings or turnings. The first of the series is connected with a 
reservoir of creosote, oil, or petroleum, and (proceeding according to the specifi- 
cation) when the flow of gas from the retorts slackens, the liquid substance 
contained in the tanks is gradually admitted to the redistillation retort, now 
sufficiently heated, with a result apparent enough. How far this is anything 
more than a caburation process on a large scale it is impossible for me to say. 
It may be that if the retorts are sufficiently hot, and the vapour formed is 
detained for a short time under pressure, some decomposition of the vapours 
ae 4 take place. But from all we know of the changes which happen under 
such circumstances, and unfortunately they have been but little studied 
(Berthelot, a French chemist, has exposed naphthaline and other hydrocarbons 
to high temperatures and great pressures with the result stated, and Mr. Young, 
jun., of Bathgate, has distilled heavy oils under pressure to obtain lighter), we 
may suppose that only other liquid hydrocarbons are produced which may be 
expected to condense when the gas has cooled, or before it has travelled any 
great distance. The process, it occurs to me, has a certain resemblance to the 
inventions of Messrs. Symes and Barff, and the Rev. Mr. Bowditch, for carbu- 
retting with the heavy oils of tar. Possibly Dr. Letheby, who has recently 
examined the gas, may be able to give us some account of its composition. An 








analysis of the gas or vapour produced in the process seems to me necessary 
before any attempt should be made to work it on a large scale. 

Many, I dare say, will have some acquaintance with the process patented a 
few years ago by Mr. Basford, who pressed raw gas—or rather the gas as it 
issued from the retort—through a second retort filled with coke or charcoal. 
The object in this case was to break up the tarry matter into permanent gases; 
but the result, I believe, was not altogether satisfactory. A large amount of 
naphthaline was produced, and the gas rapidly lost illuminating power as it 
travelled. It ought to be remembered, however, that Mr. Basford used the 
poorest Derbyshire coal, and the results were highly satisfactory when the gas 
was distributed over a limited area. No process of this kind that I have yet 
met with appears to me workable on any extensive scale. 

I do not think it necessary further to criticize this process, for, now being 
brought prominently before the public, its merits will no doubt be thoroughly 
sifted by abler hands than mine, 

No other novelty in manufacture occurs to my mind at the present moment, 
and I a to what I have called improvements in apparatus. One of these, 
which I think will have attracted the notice of every gas engineer, is the 
direct-action method of exhausting, forcing, and washing gas by steam, invented 
by Mr. Cleland, of Liverpool. I have great hopes that the inventor will be 
here to describe his system at length, but, if not, I would recommend to every 
one present the attentive perusal of a description in a recent number of the 
JouRNAL oF GAs LIGHTING, and also in Engineering 

It will there be seen that, by availing himself of the well-known action of a 
jet of air or vapour—which ‘has received so many careful applications within 
the last few years—the inventor first of all relieves the retorts of pressure, 
forces the gas along its prescribed course, and, by the intimate commingling of 
aqueous vapour with the gas, effects, when condensation takes place, a more 
thorough washing than can be accomplished even by a spray scrubber. The 
advantages of this system appear to me obvious. In the first place, we may 
dispense with a steam-engine and other apparatus, expensive, and requiring 
much attention. Then, due regard being paid to the pressure of the steam, it 
appears to me that the action must be much more uniform and steady than 
that of the best exhausting apparatus we have at present at command. The 
use of the steam-jet necessarily involves some novelty in the form and extent 
of the condensing apparatus, which the inventor seems to have been successful 
in devising. Altogether I am disposed to regard this system with the greatest 
favour. If a quantity of steam used in the form of jets will do the same 
amount of work it can perform by setting machinery in action, we have the 
obvious advantage of getting rid of the machinery and its concomitant trouble 
and expense, with the additional good of an effectual washing. Before the 
meeting closes I do hope we shall have a discussion on the merits of this 
invention, which appears to me eminently to deserve the notice of gas managers. 

There is one other recent improvement which calls especially for notice here, 
and that is the invention of Mr. Somerville relating to pipes and joints. Leakage 
from defective pipe-joints is, unfortunately, a thing with which we have all too 
much acquaintance, and few could confer greater benefit on gas companies than 
he who taught us how to make a sound and durable joint. Mr. Somerville is 
confident he has succeeded in making such a joint, and no doubt you will have 
the opportunity of inspecting some specimens. All I need say of the invention 
is that it well deserves your notice. The collar joint, which Mr. Somerville 
prefers, is easily made, and, as he tells us, allowed of no escape at a pressure of 
95 lbs. to the inch. The saving consequent on such a complete prevention of 


-leakage would amply compensate for some extra cost in the pipe, which, how- 


ever, appears to be a very trifling amount. 

In connexion with the purification of gas, I am not acquainted with any 
novelty which requires a lengthy notice. So far have we got in purification, 
that at the present time the term impurity may be restricted to a single substance 
—sulphur. The complete removat of this obnoxious ingredient—that is, by prac- 
ticable means—for the moment bafiles us, but I have great confidence that in 
a few years it will be accomplished. In the meantime we all know that it is 
possible to keep the amount of this impurity within reasonable limits, At our 
last meeting, you will remember, we were startled by the information that our 
common system of purification added to the amount of sulphur in forms other 
than that of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The results subsequently published in the report of the London gas referees 
do indeed go to show that in our purifying apparatus sulphuretted hydrogen is 
decomposed, and the sulphur combined with carbon to form bisulphide of 
carbon, or possibly united with some hydrocarbon; but, at all events, into some 
compound which is not removed by either oxide or lime. This statement re- 
mains at present uncontradicted, and I may add unsupported, and we must 
wait for the next report of the referees to see whether or not further careful 
researches have established its truth. True or not, however, the duty of a gas 
manager is clear; and, without entering upon the vexed controversy whether 
the quantity of sulphur commonly found in gas is or is not injurious, I think 
we shall all do well to strive towards the manufacture of that ideal gas, as some 
may call it, which should consist of light-giving hydrocarbons alone. 

I have learnt with some regret that the process of purification, in part the 
invention of Mr. F.C. Hills, which was described to us at our last meeting by 
Mr. Upward, has not been found to realize the hopes that were formed of it. It 
certainly had the appearance of an eminently practical plan, and possibly 
something may yet be done to make it effective. Among other plans which 
have been proposed for the removal of sulphur compounds from gas, I find one 
the invention of Mr. A. G. Vernon Harcourt, of the University of Oxford. The 
first part of this process, like that of the Rev. Mr. Bowditch, consists in the 
conversion of bisulphide of carbon into sulphuretted hydrogen, which Mr. Har- 
court accomplishes by causing the gas to pass through a mass of iron turnings 
of wire stuffed into the mouth of a retort after charging, and there, of course, 
heating to dull redness. This part of the process is no doubt effective, but 
difficult to apply when some hundreds of mouthpieces are engaged. The second 
part of the process, which is designed to remove the sulphuretted hydrogen, 
consists in the use of oxide of iron, suspended in water in a vessel similar to a 
wet-lime purifier. With this is combined a plan for the continuous purification 
of the oxide by bringing the liquid into contact with atmospheric air, and a 
further process for the production of some persulphate of iron, which, meeting 
with ammonia in the gas, fixes it as sulpbate of ammonia, while fresh oxide of 
iron is precipitated to decompose the sulphuretted hydrogen. This latter part 
of the process is ingenious, but it may be doubted whether the whole system is 
applicable on any extended scale. It has been tried, I believe, to some extent 
at the Oxford Gas-Works, but with what result I do not know. 

As it is of great importance to us to know how much sulphur is actually 
onan in our gas, I may here refer to two processes for its estimation which 

ave been published since our last meeting. They are to be found in the 
number of the JourNAL or GAs Licurine for October 11, 1870. One isa 
method devised by Mr. Harcourt, whose process of purification I have just 
noticed. This is,no doubt, a very accurate method, but it has the disadvantage 
to us that it requires an expensive system of apparatus, and some attention in 
its execution. Ido not think I need describe it to you. Mr.Marriott’s is a some- 
what simpler plan, and I fancy just as accurate. Like Mr. Harcourt’s, however, 
it involves the employment of an aspirator to draw the products of the combus- 
tion of the gas through the solution of permanganate of potash employed to fix 
the sulphur in the form of sulphuric acid. Neither one of these plans, it seems 
to me, offers such advantages over the simpler methods of Dr. Letheby and the 
London referees, as to make it worth our while as managers to adoptit. In 
neither case have we any assurance that we have secured the whole of the sul- 
phur in the gas; and, while waiting for the day when some ingenious chemist 
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shall give us a simple method of ascertaining with certainty the entire amount 
of sulphur, I think we may content ourselves with employing the readiest 
means we possess of arriving at an approximate result. 

__ The number of new inventions I have brought to your notice is very few, but, 
if you look at the records of patents granted, you will see that inventors are 
more numerous. It is the misfortune of most of these gentlemen that they are 
unable to bring their inventions into public notice. Many of them may be 
trivial, some of them perhaps positively dishonest patents, but that is no argu- 
raent against the propriety of a patent law. The advisability of sucha lawis now 
under discussion, and, speaking as I do to-day in the presence of many whose 
originality and experience have contributed to the perfection in the manufac- 
ture and distribution of gas at which we have now arrived, I feel bound to main- 
tain the justice and policy of an efficient patent law. 

Nothing can be sounder in principle than our present law, which is intended 
to reward an inventor by giving him a monopoly of his invention for a limited 
time. We know, however, as a fact that the original inventor is seldom re- 
warded, and that plagiarists and adapters often reap the profit due to originality. 
‘This may be an argument for a fuller preliminary investigation before a patent 
is granted, but is none against the principle of a patent itself. It is curious to 
observe that the opposition to the existence of any patent law comes mainiy from 
two classes of men: some who have profited largely by patents,and some who have 
had to pay for the use of patented inventions. The conduct of the one class is not 
to be wondered at; of the other I will not speak. There are, besides, a few who 
profess to believe that inventors would be better rewarded in the absence of 
any patent law. They are, perhaps, of opinion also that property would be safer 
in the absence of bolts, locks, and policemen. They are welcome to their 
opinion ; but we, who are practical men, with an existence to maintain in 
world of fierce competition, may be excused for requiring guarantees against 
the selfish appropriation of the work of our brains and hands; and I think we 
inay fairly join in a movement for the amendment, if you please, but emphati- 
cally against the abolition of our law of patents. 

Those of you who had the pleasure of seeing the magnificent works at Beckton 
last year, and enjoying the hospitality of the chief engineer, Mr. F. J. Evans, 
will have heard with regret of the accident which destroyed one of the gas- 
holders, which excited so much our wonder at the size, and admiration for the 
skill displayed in the construction. The immediate cause of the accident, 
which has had its counterparts in several other cases, was a bigh wind acting 
upon a gasholder which I have no doubt, under the circumstances, was too full. 
Whether the construction or the materials were or were not faulty, is a matter 
under discussion, and I dare not al‘ude to it. But this I may say emphati- 
cally: if you have gasholders in exposed situations, do not fill them too full in 
windy weather. 

_ [am approaching the conclusion of a task which I am conscious of having 
imperfectly performed. I console myself, however, with the reflection that, 
alter all, the Inaugural Address is perhaps the least important part of our pro- 
ceedings; our real business commences when we begin to share our knowled 
experience, and opinions with each other, by the reading of papers and the dis. 
cussions which succeed. In this last-mentioned part of our business, I hope 
tie members will exhibit no timidity. Every ues who gives us his expe- 
rience lends most valuable aid, and he who simply asks a question often elicits 
most useful information. 

It gives me much pleasure to meet here in this city, so fall of interesting 
associations, and destined, we may hope, to witness a reviving glory. Our sin- 
cere thanks are due to those on the spot who have made such admirable 
arrangements for our reception, convenience, and comfort. At the gas-works 
of the Alliance Company you will have the opportunity of seeing some inven- 
tions in Operation which are of great interest tous. You will see the steam- 
stoker at work, and learn kow far that machine will relieve men of the arduous 
and exhausting work of supplying our retorts. You will hear something of, 
if you do not see in actual operation, ae of obtaining gas from tar by 
incorporating it with coal before it is introduced into the retort. Other inven- 
tions have also been tried in Dublin, and, altogether, we must congratulate the 
Alliance Company, their advisers and officials, on the enterprise displayed in 
the management of its affairs, and the attempts at improvements they have 
made. You will join with me, too, in wishing them well out of their present 
trial—a subject I cannot further allude to. 

The proceedings were then adjourned. 


(To be continued.) 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
At the Meeting of the Board on Friday, June 9, Colonel Hoaa, M.P., in the 


chair, 

The Parliamentary Committee presented the following report on the Metro- 
polis Water Bill :— 

Your committee have to report that they have had before them the new Metropolis 
Water Bill, introduced into the House of Commons in substitution of the bill previously 
before the House. 

Many material alterations have been made, the most important being that all the 
purchase clauses have been omitted, and that the regulations as to fittings and other 
matters, to adapt houses for the constant supply, are to be made by the companies 
instead of, as at first proposed, by the board. 

_ The last clause of the bill, which provides that ‘‘ all the costs, charges, and expenses 
incidental to the preparing, applying for, obtaining, and passing of this Act,” shall be 
paid by the board, remains the same. 

It appears to your committee that the provisions which have been omitted were 
amongst the most valuable of those contained in the original bill, and they are unable 
to regard the measure, as it now stands, as satisfactory, or calculated to meet the just 
requirements of the inhabitants of the metropolis. The provision, moreover, that the 
whole of the expenses are to be paid by the board, appears somewhat unreasonable, 
when it is considered how seriously curtailed are the powers which it was originally 
proposed to confer on them. 

The bill has been referred to a select committee, and your committee recommend that 
- “eee be presented against the bill, setting forth their objections to the alterations 

ae. 

Mr, NewTon, in moving the adoption of the report, expressed his regret that 
tbe Government had withdrawn the first bill and substituted another, the whole 
of the alterations in which were in the wrong direction. 

Mr. Dresser Rocrrs seconded the motion, and attributed the unfavourable 
changes in the new bill to the moneyed interest of the water companies through- 
out the country having been brought to bear upon the Government. 

Mr. RicHARDsON opposed the presentation of a petition against the new bill, 
and contended that ample provision was made in this measure for securing a 
constant supply of water, if the board and the local authorities of the metropolis 
were fully alive to their duties. As to the excision of the purchase clauses, he 
could not express any regret on that subject, because he was sure that a large 
number of members were not prepared to throw upon their constituents the 
enormous cost of such an undertaking. He agreed in so much of the eommit- 
tees report as related to the throwing upon the board the whole cost of the bill 
and preliminary inquiries, and thought that, as the bill was as much in the 
: agg of tne companies as the public, the expenses should be shared between 

Mr. Lroyp, regarding the present bill as a means forsecuring the long-desired 
constant supply of water, was willing that the cost should be paid by the board, 
but objected to their being called upon to meet any ow expenses. 

Mr, Cooke said the promise beld out by the bill for constant supply was a 
delusion, because the companies having the power to prescribe regulations and 
to control the fitticgs, would make it wholly impracticable. The shortest and 
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best way for the board would be to oppose the bill altogether, as it was not a 
measure which offered any guarantee for securing the end they had in view. 

Mr. FREEMAN thought it would bea mistake to adopt so sweeping a policy. 
They should act on the principle that ‘half a loaf is better than no bread,’’ and 
accept all the good which the new bill would certainly give them, while offering 
a strenuous opposition to those clauses which were manifestly unjust, such as 
the one which would saddle the board with the entire cost of the proceedings. 

Mr. Rocue said the bill gave the board all they had ever asked—viz., a power 
to secure a constant supply j and as the regulations adopted by the companies 
must be submitted te the Secretary of State before they became operative, the 
board would have ample opportunity to oppose any which in their judgment 
would work injuriously. 

After some remarks by Mr. Fowxer, 

The motion was put, and carried by a majority of 24 to 8. 





Dr. Wuttmore’s REPORT ON THE QUALITY OP THE WATER SUPPLIED IN 
St. MARYLEBONE, IN May, 1871:— 

















Total Solid Matterin de-|* Loss by Incineration of 
grees or grains per | Solid Matter in pre- Am- 
Mar, 1871. Imperial gallon. vious column. monia 
sai May, 1870. | May, 1871. | May, 1870. | May, 1871. | 
DistilledWater . .. 0° oe | 0° ue 0° 
West Middlesex water 16°00 | 16°94 | 0°64 0°70 - 
GrandJunction water. . 17°10, | = 17°08 0°76 0°80 - 














® The loss by incineration represents the amount of organic and other volatile 
matters contained in an Imperial gallon (70,000 grains) of water. 

Dr. WHITMORB's REPORT ON THE QUALITY OF THE GASSUPPLIEDIN &%. 
MaRYLEBONE, IN May, 1871:— 
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The mean illuminating power of the Imperial Company's gas during the month 
was equal to the light of 16°72 sperm candles, and ranged between 17°31 and 
15°95 candles; on three occasions it exceeded 17 candles. The mean quantity 
of sulphur found in 100 cubic feet of this gas was 31°95 grains, and of ammoaia 
2°50 grains. The mean light of the Chartered common gas was equal to 16} 
sperm candles, and ranged between 17°49 and 15-77 candles, Twice only was 
it below 16 candles, the sulphur amounted to 314 grains, and ammonia 3} 
grains. The cannel gas gave a mean light equal to very nearly 24 sperm 
candles, and ranged between 25°02 and 23°23 candles. ‘The sulphur contained 
in it amounted to 29°92 grains, and the ammonia to 2°33 grains. On no occa- 
sion was sulpburetted hydrogen detected in either of the gases. ‘The pressure 
of all of them was good. The above results were obtained from the gas manu- 
factured by the Imperial Company at their Fulham works, and from the Chartered 
Company’s gas, manufactured at their works, Horseferry Road, Westminster. 


Gas Expioston at Wootwicu.—An accident occurred on Monday week at 
the new workhouse of the Woolwich Union, by which Mr. Herbert Stiff, of 
Dover, the contractor, who has just completed its erection, was severely injured. 
The gas-fitters had been at work in the stables, which occupy the rear of the 
main building, and omitted to plug up the end of a pipe, which caused a con- 
siderable escape of gas. The foreman, named May, had his attention drawn to 
it, and closed the end of the pipe, but left, unawares, a large accumulation of 
gas under the gabled ceiling, where, notwithstanding the fact that the doors 
were left open, it must have remained some time. Mr. Stiff, hearing of the 
escape, went himself to see that all was safe, and it is supposed that he must 
have struck a match to try the joint. A loud explosion occurred, and Mr. Stiff 
was found to have been seriously burnt about the neck, head, and hands, his 
hair being singed, and his clothes scorched. The brick walls were found bulged, 
the doors blown out, one split into fragments, and another cast a distance of 
several yards; but, strange to say, none of the windows were broken, though 
the woodwork of the frames was blackened by the explosion. Mr. Stiff was 
carried to his house, and attended by Dr. Coleman and other medical men 
from Woolwich, who are of opinion that, though he must suffer acute pain and 
remain in bed some time, he is in no immediate danger. The Woolwich Board 
of Guardians last week passed a resolution of satisfaction and thankfulness 
pw the workhouse, which has cost £30,000, had been completed without 
accident. 

















Register of Het Patents. 


1952.—Wriuram Marriort, of Huddersfield, in the co. of York, for “ Improve- 
ments in the manufacture of iron salts or compounds, and in the purification of 

gas.” Patent dated July 9, 1870. 

This invention has for its object improvements in the manufacture of iron salts 
or compounds, and in the purification of gas. 

Heretofore the usual method of making iron alum has been to use copperar 
(protosulphate of iron), adding thereto one equivalent of sulphuric acid fod 
every two equivalents of copperas, Then the protoxide of iron contained 
therein is converted into peroxide by the addition of nitric acid, and to the 
solution of sulphate of peroxide of iron so obtained the requisite quantity of 
~~ — of ammonia or sulphate of potash, to convert it into iron alum is 
a > 

According to this invention hydrated peroxide of iron in a powdered state 
either native or artificially precipitated, is taken, and the quantity of sulphuric 
acid requisite to bring the iron into the state of persulphate added to the same, 
The materials are thoroughly mixed, and so a dry powdery product is obtained, 
ane mainly of persulpbate of iron. This product is treated with water, 
and so a liquor is obtained, to which sulphate of ammonia or sulphate of potash 
is added, and then the iron alum is crystallized from the solution of the mixed 
salts. The dry powdery product firat obtained is employed in gas-purifiers for 
extracting ammonia and sulphur from coal gas, and for this purpose it is mixed 
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with breeze or sawdust, in order that the gas may be able to pass through it 

more freely than it otherwise could. The ary powdery product is also useful 

in dyeing, a solution being made from it as for the manufacture of iron alum. 
e manner in which operations are conducted is as follows:— 

Take hydrated peroxide of iron, either native or artificially produced—such, 
for instance, as the Irish bog, or Northampton brown ore, or the peroxide of 
iron precipitated in the reduction of copper in the wet way; grind these where 
necessary, and pass through a sieve of about twenty meshes to the lineal inch. 
Ores containing not less than 50 per cent. of peroxide are to be i 

Having made an analysis to ascertain the quantity of peroxide contained in 
the ore or material, add, for . of — iron, 174lbs_ of sul- 
phuric acid, sp. gr. 1780, or 146° Twaddle. Caeens the material is found to 
contain 60 per cent. of ide, take 400 lbs. of the powder, and place it in the 
hollow of a floor made for that D sa om and add to it 520 lbs. of sulphuric acid, 
sp. gr.1730. Two men now intimately mix the acid with the oxide; the mass, 
if the ore used is porous like the bog ore, soon changes from the semi- 

liquid to the solid form, swells up a little, and the temperature suddenly rises, 

and after a few moments jets of vapour issue from the surface. This should be 
allowed to go on for a short time, when the mass is shovelled to the heap, and 
fmally, when cold, it becomes a dry powdery substance. Ifthe dense oxides, 
such as the Northampton ore, be used, the action is sluggish, and the material 
takes a longer panded into the powdery state. en using acid sp. gr. 

1780, the ore or material should be dried, to ensure a 7 product, if it con- 

ae above 15 per cent. of moisture. This powder is called crude persulphate 

of iron. ; 

For making iron alum, take the above crude persulphate and introduce it 
into a cistern along with water. Blowin steam, and dissolve out the sulphate 
of peroxide, making a solution of about 50°Twaddle. Be careful, in dissolving 
the crnde peroxide, to keep an excess of fresh oxide, to ensure a perfect satura- 
tion of the acid with the oxide. Now allow the solution to settle, then draw it 
into another cistern heated with a coil of steam-pipes, and evaporate until it 
stands, when hot, 70° Twaddle; then add the equivalent proportion of sulphate 
of ammonia or potash to convert it into iron alum. If sulphate of ammonia be 
employed, it should be in the pecgengicn of 66 parts to 80 parts of peroxide of 
iron in the solution. If sulphate of potash be used, it should be in the pro- 
portion of 87 parts. Stir well until all is dissolved, and concentrate the solution 
to 86° Twaddle; then cover over the cistern, and allow the liquor to settle until 
next day, and run it into vessels to crystallize. 

For gas purification, take the powdery crude persulphate of oxide of iron, 
and, either in this state or mixed with a small quantity of sawdust or breeze, 
place it in the dry-lime purifiers: all the ammonia contained in the gas is sepa- 
rated in passing up through the ped ide. As soon as the acid previously 
in combination with the peroxide of iron combines with ammonia, the peroxide 
contained therein takes up its equivalent of sulphur. The persulphate of per- 
oxide of iron thus fixes and separates both ammonia and sulphur from coal gas. 
When the gas passing up throngh the material shows the presence of ammonia, 
it is shut off. The material, when discharged from the purifiers, becomes hot 
on exposure to the air, revivifies, and is again converted into hydrated peroxide 
of iron. To this revivified material again add 174]bs. of sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 
1730, for every{80 lbs. of peroxide contained in the material, and again expose 
the mixture to the gas to abstract the ammonia therefrom. The sulphate of 
ammonia can be washed out of the material, and salted down or crystallized. 
The peroxide left in the vats can be used to mix with sulphuric acid, or 
the oxide so left may be used without further addition of acid for the separa- 
tion of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The quantity of crude persulphate put on the sieves of the purifiers should 
be so regulated as not too much to obstruct the A gee 2 of the gas. Sawdust or 
breeze mixed with the persulpbate will enable the gas to pass more freely. 

The solution of the persulphate is also ‘used for dyeing, and for this purpose 
take the crude persulphate of peroxide of iron, dissolve it in water with free 
steam, being careful to have some ground peroxide in excess, to ensure the 
saturation of the sulphuric acid; then allow the solution to settle, draw it off 
into another vessel, and evaporate until the solution stands, when cold, at from 
75° to 80° Twaddle. In this state it is used for dyeing. 
1976.—Wit.u1am Cow ey, of Liverpool, in the co. of Lancaster, for “Jmprove- 

mets in the apparatus for pumping and forcing air and other fluids, and 

which apparatus is peculiarly applicable to desiccating, the ventilation of mines, 
buildings, ships, and other structures, and for blast and other purposes.” 

Patent dated July 13, 1870. 

This improved apparatus consists of a pair of cylinders, each of which is, by 

ference, formed in two parts, with annular external flanges at each end for 
joiming the two parts together, and for attaching the covers thereto by screw- 

bolts and nuts, or in any other convenient way; each cylinder is fitted with a 

circular and slightly conically tapered bag, the sides of which are formed of 
india-rubber, leather, or other suitable flexible material or combination of 
materials, and the bottom by a rigid annular piston of somewhat less diameter 
than that of the interior of the cylinder. These bags, which when in position, 
are of slightly less depth than the length of one of the sections into which they 
are introduced, are a held by their upper edges between the flanges, by 
which the two portions of the cylinders are connected. The pistons forming the 
’ bottoms of the bags are in some cases fitted with hollow piston-rods, which 
slide on fixed bars eine from the cylinder covers on the reverse ends, and 
working through glands on the opposite covers. 
1980.—Henry Kesterton, of 9, Stratford Road, Birmingham, in the co. of 

Warwick, for “ Improvements in the manufacture of iron tubes, and in machi- 

nery employed therein, applicable also to the manufacture of tubes of other 

metals.” Patent dated July 13, 1870. 

According to this invention in making iron tubes, the pig iron is reduced to the 
state of soft malleable iron by the Bessemer or other similar process, and cast 
into a hollow cylindrical ingot. This ingot, whilst still very highly heated, is 
passed throngh a series of pairs of grooved rollers set in different planes, say 
alternately vertical and horizontal. The first pair of rolls take the ingot, and 
reducing and elongating it, pass it to the second pair immediately beyond, and 
this pair passes it to a third pair, and so on, until the desired reduction is ob- 
tained. Each successive pair of rolls is driven at a surface speed greater than 
that of the rolls immediately in front, so that, allowing for the elongation of 
the tube, and the reduction of the section, equal quantities of metal may pass 
between all the pairs of rolls gripping the ingot in equal times. A stationary 
— passes between ali the rolls, and carries a bulb at the nip of each pair 
of rolls. 

1988.—Wii11Am Epwarp NewrTos, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. of Middle- 

sex, civil engineer, for “Jmprovements in counting registers, applicable to 

counting the revolutions of shafts in various kinds of machinery, steam and 
other engine indicators, for registering stroke or travel, indicators for gas or 
water meters, clocks, adding machines, and registering devices of different kinds, 

or for various purposes.” Acommunication. Patent dated July 14, 1870. 
This improved apparatus consists in a combination of counting-wheels provided 
with spur-gear pinions arranged to mesh into the latter, also (or certain of 
them) into toothed sectors carried by each counting-wheel of the next lever 
denomination, and locking stops connected with the pinions to hold each count- 
ing-wheel of a higher denomination from moving till the toothed section of the 
next wheel of a lower denomination comes round to operate the pinion, which 
oo the necessary extent of motion to the adjacent counting-wheel of a higher 

lenomination, when the locking stop is temporarily sellevel by a recess in the 
counting-wheel of lower denomination coming round opposite to it. 
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2024.—Wit1am SLeIcuT BENTLEY, gas-fitter, and Wit114M IsHaM, mechanic, 
both of Boston, in the co. of Lincoln, for “ Improvements in apparatus for 
* economizing and purifying gas.” Patent dated Taly 18, 1870. 
This invention has for its object economy in the consumption of gas without 
diminishing its illuminating power, and also purifying it after it leaves the 
meter ; and consists in adapting and applying, as near to the meter as con- 
venient, on the consumer’s side, an apparatus composed by preference of brass, 
by which the gas, instead of own be usual from the meter to the burners, 
is intercepted, and its pressure regulated and its impurities removed before it 
passes on to the burners. The Sa arene for this op a consists of an inlet- 
tube leading from the meter, which tube is screwed through the end of a conical 
box fixed to another box conical in the opposite direction, so that when the 
flanges of the two boxes are screwed together the widest part of the chamber 
formed by them is at or inside the flanges. The said inlet-tube enters a conical 
or tapered tube, which is open at one end and closed at the other, and the pres- 
sure of the gas is regulated as required by screwing the inner end of the inlet- 
tube towards the smaller and closed end of the conical or tapered tube. The 
gas, on leaving the inlet-tubes, enters the conical or tapered tube, and is caused 
to return towards the larger and open end, whence it passes out into the chamber, 
and, expanding into the wider part of the same, passes through perforations in a 
plate arranged in a circle, and thence through a Jayer of asbestos, or other suit- 
able material, and through a second similarly perforated plate into the part of 
the chamber formed by the secondly above-mentioned box, in which is inserted 
a third perforated plate, and in the end of which is an outlet for the gas, which 
outlet enters the pipe leading to the burners. The perforations in the three 
plates above referred to are made smaller in the second than in the first, and 
still smaller in the third, in order to increase the pressure of the gas before it 
leaves the apparatus. 
2034.—SAmvEL Norton, of the firm of Norton and Co., of Stockport, in the 
co. of Chester, patentees manufacturers, for “ Jmprovements in valve-taps.”’ 
Provisional protection only obtained. Dated July 19, 1870. 
This invention relates to those descriptions of valve-taps in which a metallic or 
leather valve is used, pressed up against a seating by means of # screwed 
spindle, and consists in combining two, three, or more com ments together, 
all communicating with one bib or nose, and each of which compartments is 
fitted with its own separate valve and screwed spindle, 


2041.—Henry Reprery, of the town and co. of the town of Nottingham, manu- 
facturer of ball-valves, for “Improvements in the manufacture of ball-valves 
Sor supplying water- cisterns and tanks.” Provisional protection only obtained. 
Dated July 20, 1870. 
These improved ball-valves consist of a screw boss with a male end having a 
prominent nose; the male end is screwed into or otherwise secured to a body 
containing a valye, a hole is formed in the centre of the body, such body form- 
ing a receptacle for the spindle of the valve. The valve is sunk at the end, 
and contains a washer made of cork, leather, india-rubber, or other flexible 
material. 
2047.—Joun Hucues Lioyn, M.D., of Llangefni, in the co. of Anglesey, North 
Wales, for ‘‘ Improvements in utilizing and deodorizing sewage matters 0 
dwelling-houses and other places, and in apparatus to be used in connexion wit 
the same.” Patent dated July 20, 1870. 
According to this invention, it is eee to employ the waste or refuse of fire- 
places either alone or mixed with other disinfectants, and by preference the 
system is adopted of having for each commode, closet, or petty, two compart- 
ments of improved forms for the excretions—one for the feces, and the other 
for the urine—and these compartments are formed either of two separate vessels 
or of one vessel having a partition with many new arrangements in connexion 
with it. A simple and efficient closet or commode is formed by placing in a 
ws or vessels, two clasped together for receiving 
the excretions, and the third for containing the ashes or other deodorizing 
matters, 
2048.—CHARLES BARTHOLOMEW, of Doncaster, in the co. of York, for ‘‘ Jm- 
provements in treating sewage, and in manufacturing manure.” Patent dated 
July 20, 1870. 
By this invention it is proposed to ‘pass the sewage through a filter charged with 
earth, and to accelerate the flow, and also simultaneously to cause air to tra- 
verse the filter, suction or air pressure is employed. In this way the sewage is 
exposed to the oxidizing action of the air whilst in the filter and in contact 
with the earth which it contains, which greatly aids in rendering it 
innoxious. 
2057.—Tuomas ALFRED WarRINGTON, of 8, Duke Street, Adelphi, in the 
parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, civil and mechanical engineer, for ‘‘ Jm- 
‘ovements in ventilators.” Provisional protection only obtained. Dated 
July 21, 1870. 
In carrying out this invention the body of the ventilator may consist of a casing 
of any convenient form, interior of which communicates with the room or 
apartment from which the vitiated air is to be removed, as is well understood. 
Such casings are provided with one or more hcrizontal flaps or louvre pieces, 
which, by preference, are balanced, working freely on suitable pivots, or bein 
equivalently arranged to be actuated by the wind,and when several are used, 
slightly overlapping one another, so as to close when there is any excess of 
pressure from without, and thus to prevent the passage of strong currents of 
air through the spaces between the flaps, which would cause an objectionable 
draught in the room or apartment. 
2071.—Tuomas Hiacs and Joxn Exxiort, of Holborn, in the co. of Middlesex, 
for “ Improvements in gas-regulators.” Patent dated July 22, 1870. 
On the plug of the main tap a lever having two curved arms is placed, on each 
of which is a small pulley and frame connected by wires and cranks to two 
link chains geared and fastened to two chain-wheels, geared into a pinion which 
can be turned by hand with a key, and one of the toothed wheels gears into 8 
toothed wheel on a spindle carrying an indicating finger. The wheels and 
pinion are placed inside a case or box having holes for the spindles to work in, 
there being on the outside of the case a dial corresponding with the indicatin 
finger, and at another part outside the case there is a pressure-gauge connecte 
to the gas-piping for denoting the pressure of the gas, according to the pressure 
in the supply~pipe and the number of lights. The main tap is opened more or 
less, or closed entirely, by turning the pinion and chain-wheels by means of the 
key, the position of the tap being determined by the indicating finger, the 
divisions on the dial corresponding with the divisions on the gauge,and thus 
any number of lights can be regulated to any required extent at one operation. 
With this apparatus it is advantageous to keep the main tap efficiently lubri- 
cated, and for this purpose two or more holes are made in the barrel commu- 
nicating by a pipe and small tap with an oil-cistern, there being on the ping a 
lever in contact with a pin or staple on the plug of the main tap so that when 
the latter plug is turned by the regulator the plug of the small tap is turned 
to allow oil to flow from the oil-cistern to the main tap. 
2074.—WiL1L1AM James Jounson, of Allendale, in the co. of Northumberland, 
for ‘Improvements in apparatus for condensing metallic and other fumes, 
gases, and smoke.” Provisional protection only obtained. Dated July 23, 
1870. 


According to this invention, it is proposed to condense the air of metallic acid 
and other fumes or smoke by the use of a tank or reservoir containing water, 
and closed at the top. Within the tank or reservoir are a number of fans driven 
at a suitable velocity to produce a draught through the apparatus. The tank 
or reservoir is divided by partitions, so as to form a chamber for each fan. 
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2075.—RicHarD BAILey, of Barrow-in-Furness, in the co. of Lancaster, school- 
master, for ‘‘ Improvements in ventilating and heating rooms and other places, 
os tus therefor.” Provisional protection cay obtained. Dated July 
These improvements consist, first, of hollow backs, or back and sides, fitted to 
register and other grates, into which the pure air is admitted by means of a 
pipe or pipes, one end of the same being connected with the hollow back, and 
the other end with the street, lane, or other part from which pure air can be 
obtained. After the air has been heated in the hollow back, it is carried to the 
room by means of a pipe or pipes, which have at the end farthest from the 
hollow back a sliding grating or similar means for regulating the amount of air 
to be admitted to the apartment. The hollow back may consist of iron or other 
material, and may be of any shape or design. 
2081.—Hrnry Dovutron, of High Street, Lambeth, in the co. of Surrey, for 
. “ Improvements in stop-valves.” Patent dated July 23, 1870. 
According to this invention the valve-chamber is formed in two pieces, of 
earthenware; one of these pieces consists of a short | of pipe with an 
ordinary socket at one end, and at the other end, where the valve seats itself, 
it is ground smooth and to a true form. Around the last-mentioned end an 
enlarged socket of a U form is made, and the lower part of the socket is con- 
centric with ‘the pipe. At the upper part of the socket a horizontal axis is 
carried in two eyes firmly leaded or cemented into the earthenware, and further 
secured by nuts on the outside. The valve which closes with the flow is hung 
upon this axis; it is by peofersnice an iron plate faced with wood or of earthen- 
ware, with or without the iron plate. 
2083.—Wr1iL1am Epwarp Newrov, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. of Middle- 
sex, civil engineer, for “ Improvements tn a, Jor the manufacture of 
.” A communication. Patent dated July 23, 1870. 
The object of this invention is to provide for the conversion into incondensable 
illuminating or combustible gases of the whole or greater portion of the tar and 
condensed products ordinarily resulting from the manufacture of illuminating 
gas from coal and other substances, thereby effecting not only great economy of 
material and a consequent reduction of the cost of gas, but also preventing the 
choking of the passages and pipes leading from the retorts. he i 
In carrying out the invention superheated steam is used to effect or aid in the 
a of the tar and condensable matters, but instead of introducing it 
directly into the retort, as has heretofore been done, there is provided, at any 
suitable point between the hydraulic main and a pipe through which the tar or 
tarry vapours enter or re-enter the retort at the rear end -, at a point distant 
from where the gas leaves it), a vessel or chamber in which the tar and con- 
densed products are collected from the hydraulic main, but through which the 
gas is prevented, by a liquid seal formed by the tar itself, from escaping from 
the retort, and from which the tar and condensed products are allowed to over- 
flow to the pipe above mentioned ; and the superheated steam is introduced into 
this vessel or chamber, so that it passes along with the tar into the retort, 
thereby vaporizing it as it does so, and preventing the carbonization of the 
jd me pipe, and the consequent accumulation of graphite or solid matter 
rein. 


2158.—DanieL Natuan Dernrtes, of Euston Road, in the co. of Middlesex, gas 
engineer, for “.4n improvement in the manufacture of gas-meters.” Pro- 
visional protection only obtained. Dated Aug. 2, 1870. 
According to this invention it is pro to make the meter-case virtually 
double by forming an internal case of metal as usual, and enclosing the same 
in a case of non-conducting material. In order to effect this economically, the 
form of the metal case is changed from that usually adopted, and made of a 
regular figure, say rectangular or cylindrical ; the internal parts and fittings 
being adapted to this new form in the way that will suggest itself to any 
experienced gas-meter maker. An external case is provided of corresponding 
form, of wood or other non-conducting material, ‘and of such shape that the 
metal case will fit tightly therein. 


2176.—THomas Bar.ixe, of the Royal Baths, Weymouth, in the co. of Dorset, 
for “ Improvements in burners for burning gas a latile combustibl 
Hiquids.” Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Aug. 4, 1870. 
This improved burner is constructed by winding wire around a perforated pipe 
to which the gas is supplied so as to form a coil of some thickness around the 
pipe. The gas escapes from the pipe into the coil, and finds its way in a great 
number of smal] streams through the interstices of the coil. Air also finds its 
way through the same interstices and mixes intimately with the gas, and the 
mixture on its escape from the coil is ignited. A guard of perforated metal 
md be placed over the wire coil to protect it from direct contact with the 
ame. 
2194.—SicismunpD Leon, of 34, St. Paul Street, New North Road, in the co. of 
Middlesex, manufacturer, for “ Improvements in apparatus for disinfecting, 
purifying, a drying, and also for cooking by heated air.” Patent dated 
ug. 6, 1870. 
This invention relates to apparatus in which heated air is produced by gas 
issuing from open gas-rings, and which is termed “ atmospheric gas apparatus,” 
and consists in the use of a cylinder (which is the form of apparatus preferred), 
composed of fire-clay mixed with other clays suitable for the purpose, which 
cylinder is or may be formed or constructed in sections within an open frame of 
iron, or otherwise. The cylinder is closed at the top and open at the bottom 
in order to receive the heat from an open gas ring or ngs, the top or cover of 
the cylinder forming a heat-reflector, and the whole of the interior forming a 
heat-chamber. The sections of fire-clay composition of which the cylinder is 
constructed may be corrugated on the inside so as to increase the internal heat- 
ing surface of the cylinder or heating-chamber. A portion of the cylinder is 
hinged so as to allow of access to the interior as required. Inside the cylinder 
or chamber is mounted a vertical iron spindle, either fixed or moveable in bear- 
ings, with collars fitted to it, to which collars are connected either round bars 
th or without hooks, orj shelves, or frames with gridirons, or frames in the 
shape of baskets adapted to receive clothes, bedding, or other articles required 
to be disinfected, purified, or dried, or food to be cooked by the heated air 
within the chamber. Apparatus constructed in this manner may be adapted 
and applied to several uses besides those referred to, as, for example, in 
ical manufactures, in various processes requiring ual drying, such as 
those employed in potteries; also in cooking, especially in cases in which 
different sorts of food are required to be cooked at one time. 
2200,—Jamzs GarTH ManrsHALL, of Holbeck, Leeds, in the co. of York, flax- 
inner, for ‘ Jm ts in ventilation and in the purification of air.” 
‘atent dated Aug. 8, 1870. 
According to this invention the air is forced into the chamber or place requiring 
to be ventilated by means of a fan or other suitable mechanical apparatus 
through apertures A the roof or upper portion of the chamber or place to be 
ventilated, and is allowed to escape through apertures in the floor or lower por- 
tion of the chamber or place. This mode of supplying air to the room or cham- 
ber to be ventilated is combined with a system of circulation of the air through 
flues, which is effected by the action of the fan or other mechanical am, 
80 as to exhaust the air from the lower part of the room, and thus use the same 
volume of air several times. 
2217.—Grorcr Hunrniss, colliery manager, Joun Swinzvrn, engineer, and 
James Witsox, colliery viewer, all of Barnsley, in the co. of York, for 
“ Improvements in means or apparatus for supplying mines and other places 
with lighting gas.’ Patent dated Aug. 10, 1870. 
The object of this invention is to supply mines and other places situated on a 








much lower level than the gasholder with lighting gas in a cheap and conve- 
nient manner. For this purpose the induced current, produced by a steam-jet, 
is employed and adapted for drawing the gas into — forcing it down a pipe 
leading to such mine. When the combined current of gas and steam has arrived 
at its destination at or near the bottom of the pit, it is led into a receiving- 
vessel of convenient size and shape, entering the same at the top. This receiver 
serves to yest and condense the steam, which collects as water at the 
bottom and flows off by a syphon-pipe. The gas goes off by a pipe from the top 
of the receiver, and is distributed to the burners as required. 


2224.—Nicno.as Demetrius SpARTALI, of Liverpool, in the co. of Lancaster, 
steam-ship agent, for ‘‘ Jmprovements in ratus for compressing air and 
raising and forcing fluids.”’ Patent dated Aug. 10, 1870. 
In order to compress air to be used as a blast, or for other pur an air-pump 
is employed, fitted with a piston, which is provided with valves to close on the 
advance of the piston, and open at the return stroke, to admit a fresh supply of 
air to the front of the piston; or the piston may be solid, inlet-valves being 
provided in the Fowesing portion of the pump. If the valvular piston is 
used the cover of the cylinder is fitted with valves, which open inwards to admit 
air to the back of the piston. The cylinder is fitted with a discharge-pi 
which contracts in diameter, and then —— and contracts again to a smalle? 
diameter, in some cases to again increase and contract in capacity. 


2228.—Epmunp WiiL11AM Pye Taunton, of Birmingham, in the co. of War- 
wick, manufacturer, for “Improvements in pumps for raising and forcing 
iquids.” A communication. Patent dated Aug. 11, 1870. 

These improvements consist in the following mode of constructing and arrang- 

ing the parts of pumps for raising and forcing liquids. The body of the pump 

consists of a bollow cylinder situated horizontally. In the axis of the said 

cylinder is a shaft ing a plate, which plate extends from the said shaft to 


. the ends and inner cylindrica) surface of the hollow cylinder, and constitutes a 


piston capable of being made to oscillate by the shaft. The ends of the shaft 


- pass through the ends of the cylinder, and by means of a handle or handles an 


oscillating motion can be given to the said shaft and piston. The oscillatin 
piston is provided with a valve on each side of the shaft, the valves being — 
to the piston and opening upwards. On the upper side of the pump-cylin 

is the egress or delivery pipe, and on the under side of the said cylinder is 
the ingress or suction pipe. Within the cylinder, and immediately over the 
suction-pipe, is a fixed partition, the said partition having the figure of an in- 
verted letter V. By means of the said partition communication between the 
suction-pipe and the delivery-pipe is cut off excepting through the valves, one 
on each of the sides of the said V-shaped partition. 


2229.—THomas Penn, of 40, Westbury Street, Wandsworth Road, Clapham, in 
the co. of Surrey, for “‘.4dn improved method of regulating the opening and 
closing of _ and other cocks by hydraulic pressure.”’ Patent dated 
Aug. 11, 1870. 
The object of this invention is to regulate the closing of water-closet and other 
cocks to give time for a certain quantity of water or fluid to flow through the 
cock from the time it commences to close until it is entirely shut off, at the 
same time preventing the cock from being injured by suddenly jerking it open. 
This is accomplished by affixing a suitable lever to the shank or stem of the 
cock, made to extend out on both sides of it. To one end of this lever is 
attached a rod of brass furnished with a piston on the = end of the rod, 
and made to work in a tube or small cylinder of oil or other fluid closed at one 
end, and furnished with a screwed cap or cover at the other, through which 
the piston-rod works. This cap is provided with a stuffing-box to make a joint 
around the rod. 


2242.—Wiit1AM OLIVER JouNsTON, of the town and co. of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, engineer, for ‘‘ mprovements in the a yr nnen of cast-iron pipes, 
columns, and other similar castings.” Patent dated Aug. 12, 1870. 
In castings pees according to this invention, the flanges are formed by the 
fluid metal being caused to flow into spaces between accurately turned and faced 
lates or chilis inserted in the mould at the flanged end-of the pipe, thereby pro- 
ucing pipes with flanges accurately formed, so as not to require es acing 
after casting as heretofore, and hardened, so as to render them less liable to 
corrosion than when cast in the ordinary manner. 


2248.—ALEXANDER Prince, of 4, Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, in the co- 

of Middlesex, for “ Improvements in generating gas from petroleum and other 

oleaginous substances, and in the apparatus to be employed therein.”” A com- 

munication. Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Aug. 12, 1870. 
These improvements relate to the production of gas or vapour from petroleum 
and other oleaginous substances for heating t= apap by means of the ordinary 
steam in use for general purposes introduced into a suitable vessel containing a 
certain quanty of petroleum or other oil, which may be perfectly cold, and 
leaving in the vessel a certain space or room for steam, vapour, and gas. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

1469.—ApoLPHus VIDERY, of Islington, in the co. of Middlesex, for ** Jmprove- 
ments in separating excrement from urine and water, and in apparatus con- 
nected therewith.” A communication. June 2, 1871. 

1484.—Joun GoopERHAM, of Kingsland, in the co. of Middlesex, for “‘ Jmprove- 
ments in lamp-shades.’ June 3, 1871. 

1485, —SamvEL WuitTaker, of Liverpool, in the co, of Lancaster, licensed vic 
tualler, for ‘‘ Improvements in taps or cocks.”” June 5, 1871. 

1493.—JoHn Stepuens, of Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, in the co. of 
Middlesex, for “‘ Improved means of and apparatus for ventilating hospitals 
and other buildings and places, and for driving machinery in general.” June 
5, 1871. 

1530.—Wi111aM Povuparp, of the Blackfriars Road, and James THomson, of 
the Old Kent Road, both in the co. of Surrey, for ‘‘ Improved means of venti-~ 
lating buildings, tunnels, passages, and places.” June 9, 1871. : 

1555.—JoHN FLEMING ALLAN and James Morrat, both of Glasgow, in the co, 
of Lanark, N.B., gas engineers, for “‘ Improvements in gasholders.”” June 12, 
1871. 

1559.—James Hunter, of Coltness Iron- Works, in the co. of Lanark, N.B., for 
“ Improvements in utilizing the waste gases from blast-furnaces.” June 13, 


1871. 

1565.—AnTuony Kent, of Twickenham, in the co. of Middlesex, clerk, for 
“‘ Improvements in apparatus for charging and discharging gas-retorts, and 
Sor other similar purposes.” June 13, 1871. 

GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 

717.—WiLiaAM Purvis Wi1son, of Addiscombe, in the co. of Surrey, for ‘ Jm- 
provements in apparatus used in the manufacture of gas, which improvements 
are also applicable to other purposes.” March 17, 1871. ‘ 

1211.—ADOLPHE PrerRE VassaRD, of New Cross, in the co, of Kent, chemist, 
for ‘‘ Improvements in treating liquid sewage and other ammoniacal liquors in 
order to obtain manure therefrom.” May 4, 1871. : 

1816.—Joserx Sour woop, of Leeds, in the co. of Yerk, for ‘‘ Jmprovements in 
apparatus for receiving excrement and urine in connexion with water-closets, 
privies, and commodes, and in the cleansing and removal thereof.” May 16, 
1871. 

1339.—Witt1am Epwarp Newton, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. of Middle- 
sex, civil engineer, for ‘‘ Jmproved apparatus for generating and carburetting 
illuminating gas.”’ A communication. May 18, 1871. 
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1407,—RicHarp CLaRkz, of Manchester, in the co. of Lancaster, engineer, for 
‘* Improvements , * for blowing, propelling, or exhausting air or other 
uids,””" May 25, 
1484.—JouNn Goopmnsas, of Kingsland, in the co. of Middlesex, for ‘‘ Jmprove- 
ments in lamp-shades.”’ June 3, 1871. 


INVENTION PROTECTED FOR SIX MONTHS ON THE 
DEPOSIT OF A COMPLETE SPECIFICATION. 
1453.—THomas Sweeney, of Boston, in the co, of Suffolk and State of Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., for ‘An tmprov red machine for measuring and registering a 

flowing liquid, termed a Jiuid-meter”’ May 31, 1871. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED. 

174.—Joun PATERSON WATERSON, of Forest Hill, in the co. of Kent, builder, 
for ** Impr rovements in or applicable to hot-water apparatus, also applicable to 
water-pipes.”” Jan. 23, 1871. 

229.—JostAH GEORGE JENNINGS, of Palace Road, in the parish of Lambeth, 
sanitary engineer, for “‘ Improvements in the means of supplying water, with 
the view of preventing waste.”’ Jan. 28, 1871. 

297.—Procrer SHERWIN, of 5, the Parade, Exmouth, in the co. of Devon, civil 
engineer, and JouN Maucez Sutton, of Dartmouth, in the said co., doctor of 
medicine, and member of the Royal College of Physicians of England, for 
** Improvements in the treatment of sewage matters and in apparatus em- 
ployed therein.’ Feb. 3, 1871. 

543.—ANDREW AINSLIB Cosmon, of South Bank, Regent’s Park, in the co. of 
Niddlesex, engineer, for ‘A new or improved automatic apparatus for open- 
ing and closing cocks, taps, or valves.”’ March 1, 1871. 

939,—Witt1am HottivsHeEaD, of Peckham, in the co. of Surrey, engineer, for 
‘* Improvements in the construction of cone or plug valves.” April 10, 1871. 

1453.—Tuomas SwEENEY, of Boston, in the co. of Suffolk and State of Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., for *‘An improved machine for measuring and registering a 
Slowing liquid, termed a Jtuid-meter,” May 31, 1871. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OP 
£50 BEFORE THR EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR, 
L753.—Hewry Barter and Frepertck Bate, ‘An improvement in the ma- 
sie oa she of valves for the passage of air, water, or any other liquid or fluid.” 
a 
1744. A -davorel Fett and Ronert Bartow, “ Improvements in apparatus for 
preventing waste of water in or from water-closets — drinking fountains, 
cisterns, tanks, and other like receptacles.” May 
1755.—Witrram DauztgL, ‘dn improved Pins he dy of cock and — Sor 
controlling the flow of water from pine we supply-pipes.’’ May 28, 1 
1902.—Witt1am Henry Westwoon, ‘Improvements in gasholders, gas- 
purifiers, and other apparatus one in the manufacture od distribution of 
gas for illumination.” June 10, 


PATENT WHICH HAS BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£100 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE SEVENTH YEAR. 
1436.—Micuaagc Henry, ‘ Improvements in gas-regulators, also in gauges and 






























































clocks.” June 9, 1864. 
Price Current. 
CASTINGS.—Per Jon. 
Average Weight of Crst-iron Gas-pipes, per Yard. 
Lin, [| 2in, | 2} in. | din. ( 4in. | Sin. |] Gin, | Tin. | Sin, | 9in. | 1Oin. | 12 in. 

16 | 2) ft 2 | 33 | Sl | 70 | 89 | 107 | 126 | 149 | 177 | 208 1d. 

‘iain . | 'Newcastle] Yorkshire, 

etail Pric to 10 t. bysh: 

= “mee iiaiigax London. |Glasgow.| - - Wales. ee ire, 
| | | boro’. Staffordshire. 
ia «Git « bse s 61 cE £.3.4 
Pig tron,No.1(g.m.b.) . . » « -|3 16 0'2 17 6 13 11 O/]3 lu Oo 315 0 
1¢ and 2-inch Socket-pipes . e (7 0 0/5 185 0/5 100;6 00 7 00 
2gand8-inchdittlo. . . . +. (61090 5 50,8 00/5 15 0 610 0 
4 andS-inchditto. . . ova Oe Sit weit ee 6 00 
& inches and upwardsditto . ° e 6160/4 60/4 09 0;5 O00 6 15 0 
Roetorts, Ist fusion, hot blast. . . 6100 4100,4 50/5 @0 56 10 0 
Ditto, znd ditto, cold ditto ree 6 10 0 _- - - 6 10 0 
Tuok-plates,@ thick andabove. . 600,56 00 415 0/58 WO; 6 090 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBING, 
Subject to 60 per cent. Discount. 
| in. | | spin. | gim. | lim, | gim. | din 
Patent Welded Tubes, from 2 to 14 feet— oe @&ise 4@| « &. eo @.| « 4, i 
perfoot. . . e 18  & 010 07 0 6 0 43 
Ditto ditto, from 12 in. to 284 ‘in. each . 3 8 20 83) 4 1|;0o0 9 os 
Long Screws. from 12 in. ee. ° 40 23 ’8.i236 132 oll 
HKends and Springs . . 43 23 ht ee ee ol ;o0os8 
Square Elbows, equal or * reducing; Round oe | 
Blbows, 5 per cent. extra. . « . 3 9 23 ,9;283;)080; 068 
Tees, Wroughtorcast. . ove ‘| 402138 20 sigs a 09 
Crosses, ditto, equal or reducing ce ees 3 6 3 0 23 19 16 
Iron Qocks. . oy le o pare Lae e weiss) se 3 8 
Ditto, with brass plug . ow. oa ae 18 13 0 7 0 6 6 46 
Diminishing Sockets, Cars, “Plugs, and | 
MMMM. + 6s « » coe THEIL OV/ VL OC loClon 
Wiain Sockets . . 2. « oe © © © © oh TO} O08 eoFvies) es 03 
Syphons,2-quart . . .«. . oe o j WOlMe 18 6) 18 O | 18 6 Bee 
FREIGHTS. 

Coastwise—Newcastle:— Per Ton. | Foreign :— Per Keel. 
Chatham and Rochester . . . 5s. 3d.to 5s.6d | Barcelona. . « « + © © «© «© oe f2i Os 
SOAS Ae es 8 0 | Bordeaux. . ea°4 8 4 8 Se 
Dover, Folkestone, and Ramsgate . 6&9 | Boulogne and Calais ne « ene 
ae 2 6 6 6 « 6 «¢ 6 s 8 @ ; Cadiz. . sceercveacscese BS 
meer GEay. «© sco ee ew» VS Cronstadt. . «- « se eee ce 8 
Ipswich . « « « -53.9d.t06 0 | Copenhagen. . - « « «© « «© « 70 
London ( from Leith) . < See a _ j} Genoa. . » 6 «© «© «© © © « « WW 
London (Poo!) . ee Hamburg. oe oe, oo ee 
Lowestoft and Yarmouth. cue Havre de Grace. ee 8 6S 6 
ee ee S ) Bees 6 ke Oe SO 17 10 
Plymouth. « « « « « ees o Lisbon. . « « « © « © © © « 1010 
Shoreham . . « « ae ae ee fe Metterdam « coe wc ecw cee FS 
Whitstable . . 1. «6 + « «ee 2 60 Stettin 2. «ee eee cee 9 O 
Weymouth ... ee oe  F-@ Telesle « << 6 6 . 3 19 0 

—_— Venice . a oe oe eee 





8 dud DRIES. 
Best Newcastle Fire-bricks, per 1000 i ik a 
Clif's Fire-bricks (at Wortley), per 1000" aa? a a 
Ingham’s ditto (at Wortley), per 1600 ce 
Parnicy Iron Co.'s Fire-bricks (at W ortles), less discount - © 
Pire-ciay Ketorts, perfootrun . . e- 
Tarred Rope Yarn, per cwt. ..* 


£2 i to o 15s. - 


i «+ ‘ge 2 
e « + « 58. 6d.to C 
°° 6 ce 


€6 as 
. 
. 





GAS COALS. 
Per Ton 


6s. 6d, 


Newcastle—Unsecreened :— 
Haswells, Nettlesworth Primrose,and South Pelaw . . «+ + + «+ «+ ee # @ 
Felling, Framwell Gate, North rare ree wate, Wathevs Primrose , = 
Wear, and Whitwell Primrose a <r ee 7 6 
Burnhope, Craghead, Charlaw, Derwent, Bast Castle, Bameniaier, Eighton Moor, 
Hartlepool! Pelaw, Holmsiae, Lambton'’s Gas, Lanchester Pelaw, Medomsiey, 
Mickley, New Pelaw, Pelaw Main, Ravensworth, Seaham, South Moor Pelton, 
South Leverson, Townley aia, ae aime, West wean Vesniae Hutton, 
and Witton . .« « «+ « ere yy errr ares © 
Peareth, Ravensworth Pelaw, Waldriage, West Garesfield, aan Weet Pelton. « 2 « 78 
Braneepeth, Dean's Primrose, Londonderry Gas, New Pelton, Pelton, South 
Peareth, Stella, Urpeth, Washington Hutton, and West Leverson . 6 
Bommapemewee Game sss St te ec te OD eee eo oO toc oan 
Wigan Cannel (at Liverpool). .°. «+ «+ «© e © eo ee ee ee ew wo ow YO 
Scotch Cannel, f.0.b. :— PerTon. Scotch Cannel, f.0.b.:— PerTon 


Aberdour 
Auchinheath Lesmahago (otGranton)- 27 Do.(at Waverley Seam). . . . - 16 O 
Duke of H 


Granton) ether Aga 


Lanemark (at Glasgow) . . . . 
Biphinstone Tower(at Leith) . . 





Boghead—at Ko'ness, 47s, €d.; at Leith 48s. 2a Arniston (at Leith)... 6 . . . 2ts.0d 
Muirkirk. . . ee ‘Wemyss (at Wemyss’ . 20 6 
Kirkness, best (at Burntisland) . 2.06 = Haywood Co.’s Hay wood(at Granton) 21 0 
Capeldrae, ist quality (atditto) . . 22 6 Pirnie, or Methill. . e's 17 v 
Ditto, 2nd ‘ditto (atditto). . « « . W 6 Lothian’ 's Cannel (at Leith) » oe oe 4H 
Cowdenbeath (atditto) . . « « . 12 0 Grange ditto (at Bridgeness), . . . 17 6 
Lochgelly (at ditto) . 1) Kinniel ditto (at Bo'ness) . . . - 17 G 
Donnibristle—at Burntisiand, i2s.; Myles’ditto . . o « SB 
8 Lochore Parrot (at ‘Burntisland) « « 275 0 
eo 
i) 











Share Bist of Pletropolitan Gas Companies. 



































- | 
o 
Number es Amount | Dividend) + 4 to¢ 
ie a2 Namez or Company. . up ee P. Quotations. 
issued. | < &, | 
| g | 604/834) 8 
8000 | 20 | Anglo-Romano . ... + -|20 00/10 00; 22—25 
5000 | 20 | Bahia(Limited) . .... .{/20 09} 3 0 ©! 133-14 
1008 | 20 +) Preference . . . . « {20 6 0) 10 0 0} 24 — 26 
750 |} 20 Do.,do.,redeemable . . .|20 9 0/10 0 0; 20 — 22 
40000! 5 Bombay ( Limited) . ee ee] $0 Of 615 Of G— 7 
10000 | 5 disue . ....)/ 400/615 0) 5— 
10000 | 20 British’ (Limited) ‘ 2 0 0/10 0 0} 32— 334 
| (Norwich, Hull-Sculeoates, Han- 
ley, Tunstall & Shelton [Pot- 
| teries), Trowbdge., iat brad j 
7500 20 | Cagliari(Limited) . . ? 20 0 0| 7:0 0! 195— 203 
112000 | 10 Chartered . -|/10 00; 8 820} b—16 
0000, «10 Do., B shares, 4 per cent.max,|10 0 0| 4 0 0| 6j— 7 
25000 , 10 | Do., 2am. preference. .{10 0 0/ 5 0 O| 123— 13] 
2 10 | per ceat. preference, | 
| on F issue .. -| 8 0 OF 5 0 OF 24—23pm. 
20000; 10 | Se ONS cent. preference -|10 0 0);10 0 0} 19— 2 
17490 | 25 | Commer - -1/2%3 00/1000) @6@—44 
20000 | 20 | ContinentalUnion. . . . . | 20 0 0/ 8 0 0; %— 2% 
10000 | 20 | De, 888 2 oo 6 6 0 oh J WO) 8 6,6) Dime 
5213 | 20 | Do., preference ha 2000; 70 0) —) 
| (France: Strasbg., Cette, Nismes, 
i Montargis, Vienne, Roanne, 
Beaucaire, Rueil, Albi. Italy: 
| Milan, Genoa, Parma, Modena, 
H Alessandria, Messina.) 
5000 | 10 | Crystal Palace District. . . ~}|10 0 0/10 6 0} 16j— 16} 
5000} 10 | Do.,preference . . . ../10 00/600; Il—12 
6044; 10 Do., new shares . - « -/10 00; 7 0 0}; 12—13 
3956 | 10 | Do. ~ wi6 « « of OOo] F OO} teem. 
4000 | 50 | Equitable o © oe ce + of 0078) 0: 0 Oy — % 
4000; 25 | Do.,newshares , . . -|25 0 0)10 0 0} — 474 
23406 | 10 | European (Limited) | . . .{10 0 0} 11 0 0} 16 — 165 
12000 | 10 | Do.,new shares . . 5 60/11 0 0 3s— 3§ 
| (Boulogne, Amiens, Rouen, Caen, | 
Havre, & Nantes.) 
5000 | 10 | Hong Kong (Limited) . . . .|10 6 0,10 0 0; 2—13 
26000 | 50 Imperial . - © « « «| 50 0 0}10 0 0; 87 — 89 
26000 | 10 Do., new shares - «/10 9 0/10 0 O; 17}— 1 
26000 | 124 Do.,newshares , . - {1210 0] 7 0 0} 16 — 16 
25000 | 125 Do., new shares, 1870 -| 50 0] 7 0 0] 24—3pm. 
1300 | 100 Do., bonds . - + « «| $100 | 10 0 0} 190 —195 
56000 | 50 Imperial Continentai | 4315 0; 9 2 6; 67 — 69 
(Amsterdam, Berlin, Ghent, Han- 
| over, Lille, Rotterdam, Aix- 
la - Chapelle, ‘Antwerp, Bor- 
deaux, Brussels, Cologne, 
Frankfort-on-Maine, Haarlem, 
| Stolberg, Toulouse, & Vienna.) 
400 | 100 2" a, — ted) . . {100 @ 0 nil. 
200 , 100 ° . * 6 0ene Se & nil. 
3000 | 40 Independent e - « « «, 40 00/10 0 0} 6 — 70 
3000 | 10 ee ete oe ef -w eee Gy a ew 8— 9 
3000 | 20 _ ee ee « « « {17 0 Of} 710 0 | 38—4pm. 
7133 | Sk. » London . ~ « « « (100 0 0/10 O 0} 175 —177 
5610 | Sk. Do., ist ‘preference - « « « {1000 0 0} 6 O Of 117 —119 
503 | Sk. Do.,2nd preference. . . . {100 9 0; 6 0 0 
214 Sk. Do., Srd preference. . . . |100 9 0} 6 0 0 
£18781 | 100 Do., Ist preference stock . .|100 0 0; 6 0 0 
£11828 | 100 * ond preference stock . . {100 0 0; 5 0 0 
Nictheroy, Brazil (Limited) . 
15000 5 Malta an ‘Mediterranean (Limited) §00;5060 43— 43 
6000 5 Do., preference .....1| 500; 700 5 — 
20000 5 Mauritius (Limited). . . ../ 200; 500 23— 2 
30000 | 5 | Oriental (Calcutta) oo e et $8 0 019000)] 
30000 5 Do., new shares » «+ « «| 210 0/10 © 0} 1}—lz?pm 
10000 5 Ottoman (Limited) ‘++ «tes nil. 125— 23 
14000 | 10 Para (Limited). . . . . . .{10 0 0; 8 0 0; 31 —12 
27000 | 20 Pheniz ae a -|2 00/10 0 0 53— 365 
36 100 Do., new ass . eas im eS 
144000 | Sk. Do. : - « - 1100 0 0} 5 0 0} 86 — 89; 
20 Ratclif . coe sins a es 3 — 35 
20 Rio de Janeiro (Limited) . « «| 20 0 0)10 O Of 31}— 324 
6959 5 Singapore (Limited). . eo «] &4-47 6.28 
2000 5 Do., preference . , o ot S661. 08.9 
1500 | 324; Shanghai . ° - -| 3210 0/123 0 0 
4000 | 50 _ b Metropolitan 4 . .| 50 0 0110 0 O| 87 — 89 
4000 | 12: . « © «} 1210 0/10 0:0} 21 — 22 
20000 | 12, oo new shares +s «ee | eee eee oe 5—6 pm. 
15000 | 10 | Surrey "Consumers . we we ee | 10 0 :0)10 O Of} 164— 175 
10000 | 10 Do., new . « «| 6 O 0/10 O 0} 44—54pm 
9000 4 United General (Limerick) : ead sy oe A -_ 
1500 | 10 Wandsworth and Putney - -|10 0 0110 0 0} 12—13 
1500 | 10 DO es ke oe te een 2 ae 
1819 10 . ° ee . «1100 04:7 10 0 
1138 | 10 DD. «6.0 js 02's «t & # Dene poe & 
20000 | 10 | Western (Limited)Ashares . ./10 0 0/10 8 0, 174— 18} 
10000 | 10 Do.,Bshares. . . . . .| 9 0 0/10 0 0|7—7}pm. 
10000 | 10 Do.,C shares. . . -. .-{| 9°90 0/10 0 0 ta3f bm, 
20000 | 10 Do., D shares - oe set Pee sl on 
16000 5 West Ham er « 1611 8 OOF BO: 4 i 6} 
10000 Do., new shares “| 100; 80 ¢ 1i-— 1 
551} 10 West Lanken Junction (Limited) . | 10 00; 6 © 0} 
520] 10 Do., preference . ‘Pan! base ee SF 
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THE 


DUKE OF HAMILTON’S 
LESMAHAGOW 


CANNEL OC 


Just published, crown 


OAL. 





LESSEES: 


THE NITSHILL & LESMAHAGOW COAL COMPANY. | 


Solio, crimson cloth, lettered, price 12s. 6d., 
by post 13s. 2d., 


A FULL DESCRIPTION 


OF THE 


BECKTON WORKS 


OF THE 


CHARTERED GAS COMPANY, 


WITH 


| SEVENTEEN SELECTIONS Frou t=s WORKING DRAWINGS, 


F. J. 





OFFICE: 


150, ST. VINCENT 
GLASGOW, 


PREPARED BY 


EVANS, Esq., M.I.C.E., 


Reduced and printed by Photo-Lithography. 
A few copies of the letter-press description may be had apart from the 


PLACE, 


Drawings, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 8d. 





LONDON: 


Where all communications are requested to be addressed. WM. B. KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, EC 





MAIN-LAYERS. 


ANTED. immediately, 
MAIN-LAYEBS, to lay about 1000 yards of 18-in- 
main and other work. Only first-class hands need apply- 
Expenses paid and liberal wages given. 
Apply immediately, with characters, toS.W., care of Mr. 
King, 11, Bolt Court, FrextSrreet, E.C. 
Copies only of testimonials should be enclosed. 


w4s TED, an appointment as Working 

MANAGER of a Gas-Work. Thoroughly under- 
stands the manufacture and distribution of gas, laying mains 
and services, fixing meters, &c. Unexceptionable references. 





| 
'F° 
two good | One wrought-iron Scrubber, 10 ft. 3 in. long by 2 ft. 





Address J. May, 151, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Wesrt- 
MINSTER, 8.W. 





ANTED, by the Advertiser, a) 
SITUATION in a Gas-Work. Used to cast and | 
wrought iron work, main-laying, and fitting in general. 
Well recommended. j 
Address Mr. E, Roox, care of Mr. Callaway, Commercial | 
Road, Landport, Porrsmovrz. 


TO GAS-FITTTERS AND PLUMBERS. 


wan TED, immediately, 2 good Work- 
man as above to proceed to Russia, and there 
take charge of this department in a Gas and Water-Work. 
A single man preferred. 
The best of references will be required. Wages 100roubles 
amonth. Copies only of testimonials to be sent. 
Grorce Bowser, St. Neots, Hunxrs. 


w4s TED to Purchase, by the Ashford 
Gas Company, Limited, a Cast-Iron TANK, to 

serve as Tar-Tank, eapable of holding 5000 gallons. 
Applications to be sent to G. Berry, Manager. 








' 
ILLUMINATION DEVICES. | 
ANTED, by the Colombo Gas and 
Water Company, Limited, a few good second-hand 
DEVICES. 
Apply by letter, with full particulars, to C. E. Watpuck, 
Secretary, 11, Old Jewry Chambers, Lonpon, E.C. 


TO GAS COMPANIES AND OTHERS. 


THE Advertiser, aged 26, married, of 
energetic business habits and good address, with | 
seven years experi 8 y and Accountant, desires 














P as 
au ENGAGEMENT . AB 


Address, Frirz, Post-Office, Teignmouth, Sourn Devox. } 


Fo SALE, one Cockey’s Patent 10-in. | 
Centre-Valve for four purifiers; One Carter’s Patent | 
10-in. Valve ; Six ordinary bin Flange-Valves; Six Puri- | 
fier-Lids, 8 ft. by 8 ft.; and Two Jib Cranes; the whole of 
which have been in use only a short time, and are nearly 
equal to new. 

Apply to J. Herworru, Gas-Works, CARLISLE. 








FoR SALE, Mouthpieces, Hydraulic | 





Main, Ascenrion and Dip Pipes for five beds of | 
Retorts of seven in a bed. 


Apply to Ty th Gas C y, Norru SHiEips. | 








0 BE SOLD, a 6-in. Governor complete, | TH 


Second hand ; | TENDERS for the supply and ereetion of a TELESCOPIC | 


by West and Gregson, of Oldham. 
price £10. 
May be seen, and particulars obtained from the ManacGER, } 
at the Gas-Works, Legx; or from C. Hensnaw, Clerk to 
the Leek Improvement Commissioners. 


iT 


RSALE, at the Godalming Gas-Works, 


wide, with Three 4-in. Donkin’s Valves, with 4-in. con- 
nexions, all complete, in good condition. 


*, 
[HE Bromsgrove ‘Gas Consumers Com- 
pany, Limited, have for SALE a STATION-METER 
complete, with bye-pass attached thereto, in good con- 
dition; will pass 30,000 feet per 24 hours. Will be at 
liberty in June next. 
Apply to Henny Brewsrer, Secretary of the Gas Con- 
sumers Company, BRoMsGROVE. 


TO BE SOLD. 


HE Wallasey Local Board invite 

OFFERS for the purchase of the following Old 
Apparatus now being taken down at their Gas-Works, 
Great Float, near Birkenhead, to make way for larger 
Apparatus, viz. :— 

Aset of Purifiers, 6 ft. square, with bydraulic change- 
valve complete. 

A set of 6-in. Condensers. 

Six lengths of D-shaped 16-in. Hydraulic Main, with 4-in. 
ay ae Ce 

A Station-Meter, capacity 5000 cubic feet per hour. 

The Apparatus, which will be taken down by the board, 
and sold at the works, is in fair condition, and may be seen 
at any time. 

All inquiries and offers to be addressed to the Engineer 
(Mr. E. H. Harets), Gas-Works, Great Float, near 
Birkenhead.—By order, 

T. Somervitie Jones, Clerk tothe Board. | 

Public Offices, Egremont, Birkenhead, 


May 8, 1871. 
' 


TAR, 
[HE Manager of the St. John’s, Porto | 
Rico, Gas-Works will receive offers for his produce | 
of TAR. From 18,000 to 20,000 gallons per year. | 
Apply to J. G. Srzmacuzgr, at St. John’s, Porto Rico, 
West Inpres 


PRIVATE TELEGRAPHS FOR GAS AND WATER 
WORKS. | 


T= Bloctzic Tel oem Depext * on nd | 


perienced staff. CONTRACTS entered into for mainte- 
nance and erection of lines for Gas and Water Companies, 
private residences, hotels, steamships, &c. Bailey's simple | 
C instrument is stronger and less liable to derange- | 
ment than any other in the market. 

— makers of L. J. Croseley’s Electrical Speed Indi- | 
cator. 

Sole makers of Chatwood’s Patent Electrical Ship’s Log. 
7 7 makers of Bailey’s dust-proof and damp-proof Signal- } 
ell, 

Managers ‘of Gas and Water Works are invited to ask 
us for our quotations, or for any information connected 
with Telegraphy. 

Joun Baitey axp Co., Turret Clock Makers to the late | 
Earl of Rosse, the British and Foreign Governments, &c., | 























WANDSWORTH AND PUTNEY GASLIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY. 


CONTRACT FOR COAL. 
HE Directors of this Company are 


prepared to receieve TENDERS for about 10,000 
tons or GAS COAL. 
Particulars to be obtained on application to the ENGINEER, 
at the Works, and tenders to be sent in by the 30th inst. 
North Street, Wandsworth, June 17, 1871. 








GAS TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR FOR SALE. 
HE Directors of the Dudley Gas Compan 


invite TENDERS for the surplus TAR ang A 
MONIACAL LIQUOR to be produced at their works, for 
One year, ending June 30, 1872. 

The quantity of Tar will be about 70,000 gallons, and 
Liquor 200,000 gallons. 
enders to be sent in not later than the 4th of July next. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 
Gas-Works, Dudley, June 14, 1871. 





TO TAR DISTILLERS, &c. 


HE Directors of the Kingston-upon- 
Thames Gas Company are prepared to receive TEN~ 
DERS for the surplus TAR produced at their works at 
Kingston, from July 1, 1871 to June 30, 1872. Quantity 
about 80,000 gallons. ‘Tenders to be at per gallon f.o.b. the 
Contractor’s barge. . 

Further particulars may be obtained from Mr. Watson, 
Manager, at the works. 

Tenders to be sent to Mr. W. A. Fricker, Secretary, Gas 
Offices, Church Street, Kingston, on or before the 28th of 
June inst., endorsed ** Tender for Tar.” 

The Company do not pledge themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender, By order, 

W. A. Fricker, Secretary. 


Gas Offices, Kingston, June 13, 1871. 





BOROUGH OF SALFORD. 


Gas Committee of the Borough of 

Salford are prepared to receive TENDERS for from 
40,000 to 50,000 tons of CANNEL per annum, for Three er 
Five years, to be delivered at their respective stations in 
Lamb Lane, and Regent Road, Salford, in such quantities 


| as may be required. 


The Committee do not bind themselves to aceept the 
lowest or any tender, 

Printed forms of tender will be provided, which must be 
filled up and delivered at the Gas-Works, Lamb Lane, 
addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, and 
endorsed “ Tender for Cannel,”’ on or before the 26th day of 
June inst. By order, 

Epwin Anprew, Town-Clerk. 


Gas-Works, Lamb Lane, Salford, June 13, 1871. 








Electric Telegraph Engineers, and General Brassfounders, | 
Albion Works, Salford, MaNcuEsTER. | 

TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. j 
E Gas-Works Management Com- 
mittee, Middlesborough, are prepared to receive | 


GASHOLDER, 62 ft. by 20 ft., in tank, now ready, 

Further information will be given on application to A. C. 
Fraser, Engineer, Gas- Works, MIPDLESBOROUGH. 

June 19, 1871. 





-GAS 


= 
z 





CHARLES 


(From 250 Feet upwards per Hour.) 


ROTARY TAR AND OIL PUMPS. 
For particulars and prices apply to the Patentee, 


22, Wharf Road, City Road, London, ¥. 


HORSLEY’S 


PATENT 


EXHAUSTER. 


Also, 





“err ’ 
HE Bombay Gas Company, Limited 
require the services of a gentleman to proceed to 
Bombay as DEPUTY-MANAGER. Salary £500 per 
annum, with progressive increase, and free passage out and 
home. He must be practically and fully acquainted with 
the various departments of construction, gas engineering 
and manufacture, and accounts, and be qualified to under- 
take any duties (indoor or outdoor) which may be allotted 
to him by the Manager. 
Apply, by letter only, to the Secretary, 4, Great Win- 
chester Street Buildings, Lonpon, on or before the 2tth 
inst. 


HE Rothbury Gas Company, Limited, 

are prepared to receive TENDERS for the erection of 
NEW GAS-WORKS, tosupply about 500lightsat Rothbury, 
Northumberland, comprising— 

1. Apparatus complete for the manufacture and storeage 
of gas. 

£ Buildings, Tank, Boundary Walle, and other erections 
at the Works. 

3. Pipes, Valves, and Connexions for Streets. 

4. Laying Street Pipes, Valves, and Connexions. ? 

Plans and specification may be seen at the Offices of 
Messrs. Meik and Nisbet, Civil Engineers, Sunderland, and 
tenders will be received by the undersigned up to the end 
of the present month. 








Tbe Company are not bound to accept the lowest or any 
tender. Brayjamin WoopMan, Secretary. 
Morpeth, June 10, 1871. 
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ODERN STREET LIGHTING, by 
Wixt1aM Svae, A.I.C.E., price ls. 6d., is mow ready, 

and will be forwarded post free for 19 stamps. 
W.8uae, Vincent Works, Vincent St., Westumerze, 8.W. 


O BE SOLD, at the 1 Gas- Works, 
North Wales, 23 15-in. Mouthpieces for Clay Retorts, 
pane ong - hydraulic main, and delivery pipes 
complete, set of 8-in. double vertical Condensers 
One Station-Meter (Bent and Co.), with valves and con 
* nexions complete, to pass 4000 feet per hour. Four sets 
of Purifiers, réspectively 6ft. by 3ft. 6in., 4ft. by 5ft., 
4 ft. by 4 ft., with connexions, &c., complete. Large lot of 
cast and ht iron, comprising theinterior Fittings of a 
10,000 feet. er; and sundry other materials. 
Applieations to Mites R. PartinoTon, Secretary, Gas 
Company, Limited, Ruyt. 


EDGE’S PATENT 


FOR REMOVING THE 


CARBONACEOUS INCRUSTATION FROM GAS-RETORTS. 


Testimonial of Mr. W. Ford, Engineer of the Stockton 
Corporation Gas-Works. 
** Weymouth Gas- Works, Nov. 8, 1870. 
* Dear Sir,—I am pleased to bear my testimony to the 
efficiency of Edge’s patent process for removing the incrus- 
tation from the Retorts. I have had it in use nearly two 
years, and have no thought of discontinuing it. By this 
process much labour is saved, and the Retorts are preserved 
in good working order for a much longer period than 
formerly, when they were frequently destroyed by the un- 
skilful use of bars. The process is so simple and speedy, 
that a Retort will make more gas in agiven time with a less 
quantity of fuel.—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
“* Tuomas STONE, Manager. 
“*E. Goddard, Esq., Ipswich.” 
For particulars and terms, apply to E. Gopparp, Sole 
Agent, Gas-Worke, Ipswicn. 


ALFRED LASS, 


ACCOUNTANT, 
28, NORTH STREET, WANDSWORTH, 8.W. 


Mr. Alfred Lass having had considerable experience in 
arranging, making up, balancing and auditing gas accounts, 
begs to inform the Directors of Gas Companies that he may 
be consulted on all matters relating thereto. 
Balance-sheets prepared, Accounts audited, Consultations, 

Agencies, §c. 


BOOKS FOR GAS ACCOUNTS. 


ALFRED DOUBBLE & Co., 2, Serjeants 
Inn, and 40, Freer Street, Lonpox, make and 
supply all the various ACCOUNT-BOOKS as approved and 
adopted by Accountants, &c., to Gas Companies. 
A complete set of the Books and Forms forwarded 
within a few days from receipt of order. 


DWARDSANDELL, Public Accountant 

and Auditor, 4, Skinner’s Place, Size Lane, Lonpon. 
The projector of the Original Gas Companies Analyzed 
Expenditure Account-Book offers his experience and ser- 
vices in the examination, preparation, and production of all 
ascounts in reference to Gas Companies. References if 


req 
ME. ARTHUR SILVERTHORNE, for- 
merly Assistant Engineer to the late Mr. Samuel 
Hughes, C.E., F.G.S., ADVISES Corporations, Companies, 
and others, in all matters relating to the Supply of Gas 
and Water. 
Offices: 3, Craven Street, Charing Cross, Lonpoy, W.C. 


GAMUEL PONTIFEX, Consulting Gas 























Engineer, having retired from the Great Central Gas 
pany, is now preparedto furnish PLANS and SPECIFI- 
CATIONS, as well as ADVISE Provincial Gas Companies 
as to the erection of new, or alteration and enlargement of 
existing works. 
Offices: 22, Coleman Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


ALFRED PENNY, Gas and Consulting 
ENGINEER, 
Wentock Inon-Works, 
21, WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 

Mr. Penny having had a large experience in the con- 
struction, alteration, and management of Gas-Works, begs 
to inform the Directors of Gas ee that he may be 
consulted ‘on all matters appertaining thereto. He also 
manufactures Gasholders, Purifiers, and all the various 
apparatus used in Gas-Works, and keeps in stock Retorts 
and Mouthpieces, Socket-Pipes, Bends, Branches, and 
T-pieces, &c., &c. 

Plans, Specifications, and Estimates prepared. 


TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES., 


W. H. BENNETT, having had 
considerable experience in matters connected with 
Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to say that 
he continues to assist Inventors in the perfection of their 
designs, and to obtain for them PROVISIONAL PRO- 
TECTION, weet their invention may be secured tor 
Six Months; or LETTERS PATENT, which are granted 
for Fourteen Years. 
ded with at any stage, 


lated 
y for p resident in 














Patents , or p 
thereby rendering it 
the country to visit London. 
Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 
Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously upon 
= te the Advertiser, 42, Parliameut Street, 
~~ "are (Office of the JouRNAL or Gas LicutT- 
ING, 5 


RONNER’S PATENT GAS-BURNERS 


ive 99 per cent. of light, as compared with 27 per 
cent. given by ordinary burners, with equal consumption of 
gas.— Vide ‘‘ Gas Referees Report,” published June, 1869. 
Hauwry Greene anv Son, Sole Consignees of Briinner’s 
Patent Improvements in Gas Lighting, 16 and 17, King 
William Street, E.C., and 138, Regent Street, Lonpon. 
Agents wanted. 


RosEzT MACLAREN and CO, 
EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOw, 
Manufacturers of all sizes of Cast-Iron MainePipes by an 
improved Patent, General Ironfounders, Gas Tagine, 
and Wrought-Iron Tube Makers. 














| any room where gas is laid on. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, half bound roan, cloth sides, lettered, price 7s. 6d., by post 8s., 


THE GAS MANAGER’S HANDBOOK, 


CONSISTING OF 
TABLES, RULES, AND USEFUL INFORMATION 


For GAS ENGINEERS, MANAGERS, 
AND OTHERS ENGAGED IN THE 


MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL GAS. 
By THOMAS NEWBIGGING A.I.C.E. 


WILLIAM B. KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


A CHECK SYSTEM OF BOOK-KEEPING FOR GAS COMPANIES. 


“Mr. Charles Hight, Public Accountant, of 26, Budge Row, has brought out a work most useful to gas 
companies, the practical application of which will render frauds impossible. It is based on a 
principle ensuring the best possible check on the rental and the sales, with a greatly improved method of 
recording the expenditure. The plan is adapted to the Board of Trade regulations for the form and details 
of the half-yearly published accounts of the Vain companies.’’—Globe, 

“An admirable plan. . Has the merit of simplicity.”—City Press. 

For instructions and forms, apply to Niss—eN, PARKER, AND ARNOLD, 43, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. 














TO GAS COMPANIES, ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
THE PATENT ANTI-GALVANIC PAINT 


Is guaranteed to prevent and arrest Rust on all Ironwork, and to cover Tar most effectually. It is most 
valuable for protecting it from the action of salt water, rain, sulphurous and gaseous exhalations. It has 
ae tested at various Gas-Works, in covering Tar on Gasholders, Purifiers, &c., and has given great 
satisfaction. 

Testimonials given if required, and sample cans for trial sent free of charge. 

All communications to be addressed to 


Messrs, STEVENS & CO., 156, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


SCHOLL’S 
PATENT PLATINUM 


GASLIGHT PERFECTER. 


Extract from Report by Dr. Letheby:— 
“* The results have been.very remarkable, for they show an average increase of 63 per cent. om the illuminating 
power of the gas. I am of opinion, therefore, that the invention is of great practical value.” 


Extract from Dr. Frankland’s Course of Lectures at the Royal School of Mines, February, 1868. 
**Scholl’s Platinum Perfecter is one of the most important inventions of modern times in connexion with the 
burning of coal gas.” 
Price 1s. each for Fishtail Burners, 
To be had retail of Gas-Fitters and Ironmongers. 
JOHN SCHOLL, Manufactory: 41 & 42, BERWICK STREET; 
Retail Depot: 198a, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Terms on application. N.B.—A specimen sent free on receipt of Twelve stamps. 


*,* Further testimonials from Drs. Frankland and Crooks, — the great practical value of this invention, 
will be shortly published. 














JAMES MILNE & SON, 
GAS ENGINEERS, 
Gas-Meter, Gas Apparatus, and Gas-Fittings Manufacturers, 
EDINBURGH, ann 


2 KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 





Station-Meters, Governors, Consumers Meters, Gas Lustres, Chandeliers, Brackets, &c., and every 
description of Gas-Fittings and Gas Apparatus. 








PATENT. 


GAS 
ROASTER, 


- hee VENTILATION. 


Sole Manufacturers, FRED. WALTON & CO., 
OLD HALL WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON, 


40, WHITFIELD STREET, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


A Joint of Meat Roasted in the highest possible perfection for One Halfpenny. 
i derful adaptation of sci to. cooking is found to roast joint of m G) 
Se arte, ce ot tee near h konslishy cam, giveoaetaainn ang be wat ia 
he Economic Gas Roaster is absolutely free from any smell. 
Prices, with Enamelled Pan complete—No. 1, lls.; No. 2, 16s. 6d.; Mo. 3, 25s. 
Discount to the Trade on application. 


SOUTHBY’S 


THE 
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REDUCED PRICES 


B. DONKIN & CO.’S 


IMPROVED GAS-VALVES 


WITH WROUGHT-IRON PINIONS, 
an. From 2 inches to 18 inches, price 9s. 6d. to 12s. per inch diameter. 
List of prices, with full dimensions of all sizes up to 48-inch, to be had 
on application. 
Valves are all proved on both sides to 30 lbs. on the square inch 
before leaving the works, and are always kept in stock. 


VALVES MADE WITH OUTSIDE RACKS TO ORDER. 
ALSO, 


SCREW WATER-VALVES WITH GUN-METAL FACES. 


B. DONKIN & CO,, 
GENERAL ENGINEERS AND IRONFOUNDERS, 
MAKERS OF STEAM-ENGINES, 
BERMONDSEY, LONDON, S.E. 


F. & C. OSLER, 


45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS: 
BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
EsTABLISHED 1807. 
MANUFACTURERS OF CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. MODERATOR LAMPS. 














JOHN WRIGHT & CO., 


30, BROAD STREET, ISLINGTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
MANUFACTURERS TO THE TRADE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


GAS-STOVE FOR HEATING OR COOKING, 
GAS-BURNERS, OPAL REFLECTORS, SMOKE CONSUMERS, &e. 


ROUND AND SQUARE 
GAS COOKING, STOVES 






GAS STOVES OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 





GAS BROILER AND 
HOT PLATE : 


prone /t-6 to W.0>- 


Pattern-Books. with Prices and Discounts, sent free on application. 


WALTER FORD, 


159, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


WET & DRY GAS-METERS, STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, &c. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF 
PADDON’S PATENT STREET-LAMP REGULATORS, 


For ensuring any required consumption. These Regulators are in general and increasing use, and 
references can be given to Gas Companies who use them for every Lamp. 


GEORCE ANDERSON, 


GAS AND CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
19, NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Mr. ANDERSON advises Companies on all matters connected with the 
manufacture of Gas and the construction of Works. 

PATENTEE and MANUFACTURER of the following Inventions :— 
RETORT SETTINGS, heated by tar without the production of smoke. 
STEAM-ENGINES and EXHAUSTERS, separately or combined. 
FOUR-WAY VALVES, one of which is equal to three ordinary Valves. 
STATION GOVERNORS-—the Gasholder cannot tilt and cause accident. 


BREEZE AND TAR FUEL MACHINE. 


“a Wane ede nne Eighteen Illustrations of the foregoing, with letterpress on the construction 
N.B.—The second edition of this Work, now ten gd contains illustrations of the Machine for con- 
Vertin egy ah ang Tar — Fuel of heating the —— ‘ vy . on we 
uthor 18 we 
— Ae oY ae to speak authoritatively upon important subjects to w is 














SCOTCH CANNEL COALS, 





The Subscriber is prepared to contract for te supply of of 
all the principal Scorce CanneL Prices 
Analyses of the various Coals will be forwardedon a 


eation. . 
JAMES M‘KELVIE, 
CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 


HAYMAREET, EDINBURGH. 
Established 1840. 


LOCHORE CANNEL COALS. 


Quan- Quality Sul- Sperm VolatileAsh 

tity phur. value. matter, Per 

C. Ft. Cand. Perct. Ibs. Perct. ct. 

kathewe seam 11,351 . 37°06 , 0°33 . 1414. 52, 12 

weseesesee bey 000 , 34 

Wereskepanam 1 1,000 ; 31 O41) . 1169. 47 . 17 
The valuable qualities of these Coals are the very high 
~~ 9 power, the large yield, and great freedom from 





su 

Deratiea analysis, &c., on application to R. B.Syminoton, 
Lochore Colliery, by DUMPERMLINE ; or to Rosegt Mar- 
SHALL, 38, Commercial Street, Letra. 


INCE HALL CANNEL COAL. 
LEE & JERDEIN, 


COAL OWNERS AND MERCHANTS, 
Sole Vendors of the Ince Hall Wigan Coal and Cannel. 


Chief Office: 
9, LANCASTER PLACE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
ANNEL COAL.—The West Yorkshire 


Iron and Coal Company, Limited, beg to draw the 
attention of Gas Companies to their Cannel, of which the 
following is the analysis made by W. PS Hp » Esq., F.C.8,: 

Yield of gasperton. . cubie feet. 
Illuminating power rather over 21 sperm candles. 
Yield of coke perton . . 12 cwt. 
The actual working, as reported by one of the largest 
— companies in Yorkshire, gives results still more 
—, viz.— 
Yield ofgas . . . . « . 10,416 cubic feet. 
| ~ ceed power . 21°89 sperm candles. 








0! ee Ow. BO, 
We add from the same source the capabilities of the 
commen coal— 
Yield of gas. + « « « 10,080 cubic feet. 
Illuminating power : 14-41 sperm candles. 
Vield'ofcoke. .... . Wewt. 
CoLiisgiss—Weset ArpsLey, near LeEps. 
For further particulars, address to the Office of the 
Company, 15, York Place, Lxzps. 


PE & PEARSON’S GAS COAL 

We have now the authority of several of the most 

eminent Gas Engineers of London in stating that our Coal 

yields in Fe eet working over 10,000 cubic feet of gas, 
with an illuminating power of 16 cand 

One ton yields poly: Hy cwt. of good coke. This Coal can 

be ee om Goole, Liverpool, Morecambe, 





and 
For further particulars, apply to Porz anp PEaRson, 
West Riding and Silkstone Ga eries, near LeEps. 


O**. WEMYSS CANNEL COAL.— 
Yield of gas per ton, 12,896 cubic feet; illumi- 
nating power, 31°75 standard candles. Port of shipment, 





emyss. 
w= and price on application to Mr. Wa. Cargry, 
Manager, Wemyss Colliery, Kirkcaldy, Frrs. 





THE 
HUCKNALL COLLIERY COMPANY 


Can offer a CANNEL COAL yielding a np quantity 
of Gas of superior qualit 
Prices and information on application to the Hucknay 
Corairry Company, Hucknall Torkard Collieries, near 
NorrincnaM. 


CANNEL COAL. 
COPPA COLLIERY, MOLD, 


Beg leave to call the attention of Gas Companies to the 
superior quality of their 

CANNEL FOR GAS-MAKING PURPOSES 

This Cannel produces in actual working, in iron retorts, 
9200 cubic feet of 32-candle gas, and upwards of 11 cwt. 
of coke, and in clay retorts will produce 11,500 cubic feet 
of 25°9-candle gas. 

Ports of shipment—Birkenhead or Connah’s Quay. 

Waggons s' gg for delivery by railway to any part of 


- ayo 4 d f freigh 1: 
rices, and rates o' t, to 
The Coppa Colliery Mold, Furmrsarre. seiathieasted 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, Ban CANNEL AND 
STEAM COA 
FRASER, ’ Inverkeithing 
(owner of the Works at which Fire-Clay Retorts 
were first made), having greatly enlarged his Works, can 
supply Rerorts and other Fire-CLay Goons to any extent. 
|» Remenae can be given to managers of above a hundred 
Gas-Works whom he supplies. 

WIttiamM Frasgex ships COWDENBEATH PARROT 
COALS at Charlestown and Burntisland at lls. per ton; 
and HALBEATH STEAM COALS, on Navy List, at 7s. 
per ton, 


TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


BRETTELL’S ESTATE 
FIRE CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASS-HOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICK8, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICK,. 
Proprietors of 
BEST GLASS-HOUSE POT and CRUCIBLE CLAYS. 
Successors to 
E, Baxer ayp Co., tats Barertey HILL, StarroRpsHine. 
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THOMAS PROUD, 


GAS ENGINEER, 
Invites attention to bis 


WOOD CRIDS 
FOR PURIFIERS, 


And respectfully states that he has 
erected improved Steam Machinery 
for their manufacture, and devotes 
great care to supply Grids which 
will give satisfaction. 

He also solicits attention to his 


IMPROVED GAUGE 


which indicates pressure or vacuum 
in ONE TUBE. Having but one 
joint, the Gauge can be taken 
asunder, cleansed, and refixed in 
a few minutes. 


~ tpg ee ce ee pe ee ee fl re eee 


Plans and estimates furnished 
for improvement of existing, or for 
the erection of new Gas- Works. 





Gas Apparatus Manufactory, 
7, UNETT ST., ST. GEORGE'S, 
BIRMINGHAM. 








ANCOCK’S INDIA-RUBBER 
HOSE-PIPES, 
FOR WATERING GARDENS, LAWNS, &c. 
pio Made in 60 ft. lengths, 
and best make only. 

Brass branches, with stop- 
cocks, jets, and spreaders, 
and union joints for con- 
necting any size Hose. 
HOSE REELS (galvanized 
iron or painted) for winding 
up the Hose. 

Orders promptly executed, 
and 








i 
ILLusTRATED Price Lists on APPLICATION. 





JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, Vulcanized India-Rubber 
Works, Goswell Mews,and 266, Goswell Road, Lonpon,E.C. 


PRICE’S PATENT COKE & COAL BARROW, 


effecting a great saving 
[0% of time, labour, and ex- 
nse. 

For partieulars, price, 
&c., apply to Mr. E. Price, 
Inventor and Patentee, 
Gas - Works, Hampton 
Wick, MippLesex. 











THOMAS LAMBERT & SONS, 
SHORT STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON 





PATENTEES OF THE 
HIGH-PRESSURE EQUILIBRIUM BALL VALVES 
AND DIAPHRAGM BIB & STOP VALVES, 
MANUFACTURE EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
GAS-JOINTS, CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, ETC; 
WROUGHT-IRON 


WELDED TUBE AND FITTINGS, 
BLACK AND GALVANIZED ; 


BRASS, COPPER, LEAD, TIN, AND COMPOSITIGN TUBING, 
STOCKS, TAPS, AND DIES, 
And Every Description of Gas-Fitters Tools; 

IROM MAIN COCKS, WITH WHITE METAL PLUGS; 
GAS SLIDE AND SLUICE VALVES; 
CARTER’S SAFETY GAS-VALVES; 
GAS-STOTES, REGULATORS, BURNERS, &c., 


Large Pattern-Book and Price List of Gas-Fittings, 
price 78. 6d., supplied on application. 


AMES NEWTON & SONS, 
(Established 1820,) 
PIRE-BRICK AND TILE MERCHANTS, 
Wholesale and for Exportation, 
FALCON DOCK, 78 anp 79, BANKSIDE, 
SOUTHWARK, LONDON, &.E., 

Derér fer STOURBRIDGE anp NEWCASTLE 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, and FIRE-CLAY, 
and every Article suitable for 











SAM. CUTLER & SONS, 
CONTRACTING CAS ENCINEERS, 
GASHOLDER & GENERAL GAS APPARATUS MAKERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOILERS, IRON ROOFING, IRON BRIDGES, 


AND GENERAL IRONWORK. 





S. C. arp Sons undertake Contracts of any magnitude 
for the Erection of new and Remodelling of 
wetng Gas-Works, for Gasholders, Cast and 
Wrought Iron Tanks, Iron fs, and every 
as of Apparatus for the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas. 

Special attention is invited to their “Improved 
Condenser,” which is very effective, and much ap- 
proved ; also to their patterns of Annular and other 
Condensers, Scrubbers, and Purifiers, of all 
sizes, which they arrange either with Centre or Ordi- 
nary Slide Valves. 


WORKS FOR THE SUPPLY OF 
VILLAGES, MANSIONS, FACTORIES, &c. 








S. C. axp Sons undertake the Supply and Laying of Mains for Gas and Water, and 
supply all Castings, Connexions, and Fittings for Retort-House, Works generally, and for Streets. They 
also supply Valves of all descriptions, Iron and Clay Retorts, Hotpressed Retort-Lids, Steel Charging- 
Scoops of improved make, for which they have special machinery, Improved Coke and Coal Barrows, 
Cross-Bars and Screws, Bolts and Nuts, Furnace and Stoking Tools, Iron and Wood Purifier-Sieves, 
Lead, Yarn, Borings, &c., including every requisite whatsoever for 2 Gas-Work, a well-assorted stock 
being kept of those goods most in request. 


SOLE MAKERS OF BRETT’S PATENT COKE BARROW. 


Experienced Retort Setters sent to any part of the Kingdom. 


Address: PROVIDENCE IRON-WORKS, MILLWALL, LONDON. 
THE PATENT RIBBED GAS-RETORTS 


Are in Use at over 150 Gas-Works, 


And continue to give entire satisfaction. Circulars, with prices and testimonials, will be sent on 


application to 
A. C. FRASER, GAS-WORKS, MIDDLESBROUGH. 











. BEALE’S CONTINUOUSLY ACTING 
GAS EXHAUSTERS 


Gran. 


AEE NOW MANUFACTURED BY 


B. DONEIN & CoO. 


Mr. J. Beatz, of East Greenwich, having retired from business, 
has made an arrangement with B. DONKIN & CO. for the sole 
manufacture of his Patent Solid-Slide Gas Exhausters. 

B. D. & Co. also make Steam-Engines to drive Gas Exhausters 
direct or otherwise. 


Estimates and Prices on application to 
B. DONKIN & CO., 
ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, 
BERMONDSEY, LONDON, &.E. 


GAS EXHAUSTER. 














TO GAS COMPANIES AND THE TRADE. 
DEFRIES &S& SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


J. 


0! 
CRYSTAL, BRONZED, & ORMOLU CHANDELIERS, IMPROVED CRYSTAL STAR & SUN 
LIGHTS, AND THE PATENT CRYSTAL ILLUMINATION; 

Vestibules, Iron Barrel, Composition Tubing, Dry & Wet Meters, & Gas-Fittings 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
WORKS: LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, & PARIS. 

REGISTERED DESIGNS. 


Special Desicns 
prepared in pertect 
accordance With er- 
chitectural arrange- 
ments. Estimates 
~~ furnished for the 
WM Lighting and Fitting 
# upof Theatres, Music 

Halls, and Public 

or Private Building 

with Gas. 
Gas Moors 

of the newest designs. 

The Patent Gas- 

tor and 

Purifier reduced 

to 6s, 6d. per Doz. 

Pattern - Books of 

Gas-Fittings, Crystal 

and Ormoln Chande- 

liers for 1870, are now 
complete. 


HOUNDSDITCH, LONDON. 





Citv Show-Rooms and Manufactory, 147, 


Eeraniisnxv 1803,’ 





GAS AND WATER WORKS. 
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WILLIAM & BENJAMIN COWAN, 
WET & DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, BRASSFOUNDERS, &c. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 








Sole Manufacturers of ESSON’S PATENT COMPENSATING GAS-METER, 


AND OF 


COWAN’S PATENT SIDE-VALVE GAS-METER, 


BUCCLEUCH STREET WORKS, EDINBURGH. 





























W. & B. COWAN’S SQUARE STATION-METER with PLANED JOINTS. 
GOVERNORS, PRESSURE REGISTERS, TEST GASHOLDERS, GAUGES, &c. 


W. & B. COWAN’S DRY GAS-METERS, in CAST-IRON CASES, 


Possess a simplicity of construction and facility for repair greater than any yet produced, while the excellence of the material and 


workmanship, and accuracy of registration, cannot be surpassed. The superiority of their Dry Meters in Tin Cases is also well 


known, having stood the test of years. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 











FIRG? PRIZE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL eal 1869. 


ALS®, 
22 OTHER PRIZES 
FOR 


LIQUID MANURE 
CART 


AND 


PUMP. 





MORTAR TEMPER. ss "GAS TAR & STREET WATER CART, . 
iI. JAMES, TIVOLI Wo RES, CHELTENHAM. 








aSaee + GAS-EXHAUSTER IMPROVED. 


FROM 250 TO 250,000 CUBIC FEET PER HOUR. 
Since Mr. BEALE’S retirement, the Oldest Makers are 


J. BORTON, SONS, AND WALLER, 
MAKERS OF ENGINES, MACHINERY, and IRONWORK for GAS-WORKS. 
Efficient and durable TAR, LIQUOR, and SYPHON PUMPS. 
GAS-VALVES in stock, 2 inches to 30 inches. 
SELF-ACTING BYE-PASS VALVES, with Lid and Relieving Lever, 
ROTATORY, TUMBLER, and CAPILLARY WATER DISTRIBUTORS for SCRUBBERS. 
EXHAUSTERS from 3000 to 30,000 per hour in stock.| 


HOLLAND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, S.E., 
Between Blackfriars’ and Seuthwark Bridges. 
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Established 1811, 


READY & SON, 


BILSTON STREET BRASS FOUNDRY, 
WOLVEREAMPTOR, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUN BURNERS, GAS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LANTERNS, BRACKETS, PENDANTS, 
And every Description of 


wetyunties > -thabpom 
MEDIZVAL FITTINGS FOR CHURCHES, &c. 


Large Pattern-Books complete, with Book of 
Prices, 7s. 6d. 





WATER-WORKS FITTINGS, 
SLUICE-COCKS, FIRE-COCKS, 
METERS, STEAM FITTINGS, 

GAS & HOT-WATER VALVES, &c., 


Of First-class Materials and Workmanship. 


BECK & CO., Limited, 


Brassrounpers & Hypravutic ENGINEERS, 
GREAT SUFFOLK STREET, SOUTHWARE, 8:E. 
Illustrated Catalogues on application. 


THOMAS CARR & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE -BRICES, Lou, TILES, RETORTS, 


c., &c., 
SCOTSWOOD FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
NEAR 
BLAYDON-ON-TYNE. 


HOPKINS, GILKES, & C0O., 
Li 


IMITED, 
MIDDLESBOROUGH, 

SUPPLY GAS & WATER PIPES of EVERY SIZE. 
Plain, Turned and Bored, and Coated. 
CAST-IRON RETORTS. 

Castings for Gas-Works of every description. 

EXHAUSTERS. 
Lonpon Orrice: 95, CANNON STREET. 


WALTER MABON & CO., 
Engineers, 
ARDWICK IRON-WOREKES, 


FAIRFIELD STREET, MANCHESTER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


IRON TANKS, GASHOLDERS, 
GAS APPARATUS, 
PIPES, VALVES, IRON ROOPS, 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRON GIRDERS, 


DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, & ESTIMATE 
FURNISHED. 














Manufacturer of Cla’ 





(4st Row Retorts, Socket-Pipes, with 
Cc Lamp Columns, 

Ww. t-Iron , Sight Heles, 
SDoors, Asb- and Coke Shovels, 

Iron Pails, Coke Barrows, Cross Bars, Fire Pots, Pumps, 
and Iron Borings. 


» Valves, 


a a gee gee 
or 3; and every desc: 
of ‘goods in use by Gas-Werks, in stock, ke diel 


prices, at b 
Mr. LYNCH WHITE’S, 
Old Barge Iron Wharf, Upper Ground Street, Loxpon. 


A>? 
‘ WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


Retorts, Fire-Bricks, and every 
description of Fire-Clay Goods. 


J. T. B. PORTER & CO., 
GAS ENGINEERS, 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR GAS-WORKS 
Of any extent at Home and Abroad, 

GOWTS BRIDGE WORKS, LINCOLN, 

AND 


5, QUEEN SQUARE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


B. CARPENTER’S 


IMPROVED 
WOOD SIEVES FOR GAS PURIFIERS. 


WORKS: 
22, HERMES STREET, PENTONVILLE ROAD, 
LONDON, N. 


The above Sieves are used by the principal Gas Com- 
— in London and the country. Their utility, dura- 
ee and cheapness combined, render them superior to 


ers. 
Testimonials from Gas Engineers who have tested their 
qualities forwarded on application. 
All orders punctually attended to, and estimates given 
if required. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 
CLASS X. 
PRIZE MEDAL 
For excelence of Fire-Clay Gas Retorts, and 


“ HONOURABLE MENTION” for 
good quality of Fire-Bricks. 


M STEPHENSON & SONS, 
THROCKLEY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


THOMAS EDINGTON & SONS, 
PHENIX IRON-WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS AND WATER PIPES, 

All sizes up to 4ft. diameter; 

RAILWAY CHAIRS AND SLEEPERS, 
and general Castings. Also 

GREGORY'S & COCKBURN-MUIR’S 
PERMANENT WAY. 
London Office: 63, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C, 

















‘ 


Ison POTTER, 





(THELS & TERRACE’S Patent Four- 
WAY DISC GAS-VALVE is the simplest and best 
Valve for Purifiers,and asa By-pase for other apparatus 
in Gas-Works, Itis always gas-tight, and has no springs, 
ground faces, or other delicate parts. By its use the flow 
of the gas cannot be accidentally sto ,and it never sticks, 
For prices, &c., ly to the Manufacturers, Mesers. 
Guzsr anp Curimzs, Foundry and Brass Works, Rornzr- 
HAM, 


ATHELS’S Patent District Dry Gas- 
GOVERNOR is the only perfect self-acting contri- 
wee = Regulating the Pressures in the higher levels of 
a district. 
For prices, &c., apply to the Manufacturers, M ‘ 
Gunite ie ek, ~ aS, . _— 


BIztLeEY IRON WORKS, 
CHESTER-LE-8TREET, 
DUBHAM. 
Manufactory for pan Ey ay of Casting and 
Mac for GaseWorks and Water-Works. 

Warehouse in London for Cast-Iron Pipes and Con- 
nexions of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 
Bankside, Southwark. 

Agent in London, Mr. J. Manwarie, 101, Cannon 
Street, E.C. 


0 ~ 12.2 OF IRO N— 
We are prepared to supply, on moderate terms, 
HYDRATED PEROXIDE OF IRON (B06 OCHRB, 
Same quality as supplied by us to several of the most exten- 
sive Gas Companies, and which has given entiresatisfaction. 
FRANCIS RITCHIE & SONS, 
BELFAST. 


JAMES OAKES & CO, 


LFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 


aND 
WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 20 & 22, WHARF ROAD, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 
Beg to inform Gas and Water Companies and the public, 
that they keep in stock in London all the CASTINGS in 
eneral use in Gas and Water Works, including Iron 
Retorts, Socket and Flange Pipes, Bends, Branches, and 
Syphons of all sizes, Lamp Columns, &c., ke. 
N#B—Orders for Cast-Iron Tanks, Girders, Celumns, 
Cylinders, and all irregular castings, will have immediate 
attention. CuHaRLes Hors.ey, Agent. 


BELGIAN CLAY RETORTS. 
SUGG and CO, late ALBERT 
@ KELLER, Guent.—The removal of the import 
on enware permitting the entry of Clay Retorts 
into id, Messrs. Sugg, of Ghent, beg to draw the at- 
tention of the Gas Companies of Lendon, and other Cities, 
to the very superior quality of the RETORTS manu- 
factured by them. They can be made of any size, in one 
piece, and of any form. The price will be in proportion 
a the weight, and very moderate in comparison to their 

ue. 

Communications addressed to J. Suaa & Co., GHENT, 
will receive immediate attention. 


D. GRANT & CO., 
WET & DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS. 


STATION-METERS ANY SIZE, 
PHOTOMETERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, &c. 
GAS-METER WORKS, CROS SCAUSEWAY, 
EDINBURGH. 


























“METER LIFE BOOK,” 


By R. P. KEYS, Accountant, 26, BUDGE ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


3rd Edition. 
Has been adopted in England, Scotland, Ireland, and India. 


Specimen Sheets, illustrated, 5s.; plain, 3s. 6d. 
Simplest plan that has been projected. 





Cc. * W. WALKER’S 
DOUBLE-FACED GAS-VALVES FOR LARGE MAINS. 


These Gas- Valves for large bores are specially constructed of unusual strength and solidity. The Valve itself is a rigid wedge of cast iron, having 


two perfectly scraped surface faci 


s, fitting between the two in the body, which are also surfaced. They are guaranteed absolutely 


tight under any chemical or other test for mains of the largest diameter, at a very moderate price. 


Midland Iron-Works, Donnington, near Newport, Shropshire; 8, Finsbury Circus, London. 





WILLIAM INGHAM AND SONS, 
WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS, 





W. INGHAM and SONS, having for many years been extensively engaged in the Manufacture of 
RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS FROM THE CELEBRATED WORTLEY FIRE-CLAY, 
beg to call especial attention to their RETORTS, which have for many seasons proved to be unsurpassed in quality by any in the Kingdom, their FREEDOM FROM 


CRACKS and the ADHESION 


The Works_are of such magnitude as to ensure the prompt execution of orders to.any extent. 
Estimates for Setting, or Bricklayers sent when required. 


GAS OVENS IN 


JE FIRECLAYRETORTS) Leas. 


OF CARBON rendering them worthy the attention of all parties interested in the making of Gas. 


SEGMENTS OF EQUAL QUALITY. 


A large Stock of Fire-Bricks, Fire-Clay, Terra Cotta, and Drain-Pipes of all Sizes kept in London at Mr. ALFRED WILLIAMS, 


Wharf, 64, Bankside, Southwark, 
N.B.—Eaport 


where all particulars of Prices, &c., may be obtained. 
orders continue to have prompt attention. 
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GEORGE NEWTON, 
UNION STREET WEST, OLDHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


IMPROVED WET & DRY CONSUMERS GAS-METERS, 
GAS STATION -METERS, 


With all the Joints planed, 


GOVERNORS, GAUGES, INDICATORS, EXHAUST GOVERNORS, &c. 


TERMS, &c., ON APPLICATION. 


FLETCHER AND MURPHY, 
GARRATT STREET WORKS, OLDHAM ROAD, MANCHESTER; 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED CONSUMERS WET CAS-METERS 


IN CAST-IRON CASES, 
THE UNVAR YING WATER-LINE GAS-METER, 


AND 


IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS; 
STATION-METERS OF ALL SIZES, with PLANED JOINTS; 


GOVERNORS, PRESSURE AND EXHAUST RECISTERS, TEST HOLDERS; 
And all kinds of Exverimental Gas Apparatus. 











LIVESEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 
NEAR BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


(ESTABLISHED 1835.) 


ORLANDO BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURER OF PATENT CLAY RETORTS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


TUBULAR GLAZED SEWERACE PIPES, BENDS, JUNCTIONS, ETC. 
FIRE-BRICKS, TILES, BLOCKS, AND CHIMNEY-TOPS. 





As Trustees of the late ORLANDO BROTHERS, we most respectfully announce that we intend to continue the above business, 
under the name of ORLANDO BROTHERS, in which name all communications must be addressed. 
We trnst that we shall receive a continuance of the same support which was given to our late father. 


We are, yours most respectfully, 
ORLANDO BROTHERS. 


FRANCIS W. BROTHERS. 
COLIN BROTHERS. 





Cc. * W. WALKER 


CONSTRUCT THE LARGEST SIZED 


GASHOLDERS, TELESCOPE AND SINGLE-LIFT, 
Midland Iron-Works, Donnington, near Newport, Shropshire; 8, Finsbury Cirens, London. 





LAMBERT BROTHERS, WALSALL. 
ALPHA TUBE & FITTING WORKS 








GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
CLARIDGE, NORTH, & CO., 


BIi:nis Tron, 
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UNVARYING WATER-LINE GAS-METER. 


(SANDERS “AND DONOVAN’S PATENT) 








“Unquestionably the best Water Gas-Meter now 
in use.” 





Over 60,000 in action. 





MANUFACTURERS: 


THE GAS-METER COMPANY, 
KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON; 


Branch Manufactories at DUBLIN and OLDHAM. 


ALEXANDER WRIGHT & COQO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“WET” & “DRY” GAS-METERS 


of the highest excellence. 


STATION -METERS AN D GOVERNORS. 


STREET-LAMP REGULATORS. 
TESTING APPARATUS 
of the most perfect description for all purposes relating to Gas. 











Just published, HANDBOOKS by F. W. HARTLEY:— 
“PHOTOMETRY,” 2s. 1d., post paid; ‘THE ESTIMATION OF AMMONIA AND SULPHUR IN GAS,” 2s. 1d.,, post paid; 
‘“‘GAS-METER TESTING UNDER THE SALES OF GAS ACT,” &c. (Second edition, revised and 
extended), 1s. 1d., post paid. 


55 and 554, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER, 58.W. 


ume RK, LAIDLAW & SON, 












AG] 





GAS ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, IRON & BRASS FOUNDERS, 
Iron-Works and Foundries, Meter-Works & Brass Foundry, 
GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, 


NMi_\\ Manufacturers of GASOMETERS & GAS APPARATUS of EVERY DESCRIPTION ; CAST- 
a IRON PIPES, all sizes, cast in DRY SAND and VERTICALLY by PATENT MACHINERY ; 
4IRON ROOFS, COLUMNS, BEAMS, & GIRDERS; BOILERS, TANKS, & CISTERNS; 
VALVES, Screw, Rack and Pinion, &c., for Gas and Water, with Iron or Gun-Metal Facings, 
> N &c.; WROUGHT-IRON TUBE and FITTINGS for Gas, Water, or Steam; GAS-METERS 
(Wet and-Dry) of the most. approved Construction, STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, 
&c.; GASELIERS, BRACKETS, PENDANTS, PILLARS, & GAS-FITTINGS of every 
description; LAMP-POSTS and LANTERNS for Streets, &c. 


London Address: 106, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
D. HULETT and CO., 55 and 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the ONLY GOOD MERCURIAL GAS REGULATOR, 


Invite the attention of Gas Companies and the Trade generally to their Improved GAS-METERS, which they warrant equal to any 
in Quality, Workmanship, and Simplicity of Construction, and the only Meters from which Gas cannot be obtained without being 


duly registered. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, VESTIBULES, BRACKETS, PENDANTS; 
DOUBLE CONE, ALBERT, SHADOWLESS, & EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BURNER, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, ETC.; 
IMPROVED FULL-WAY CARTER’S VALVES (much approved of); 
GAS-STOVES, and every article connected with Gas Apparatus. 
CAST & WROUGHT IRON PIPE, BLACK & GALVANIZED. . COPPER, TIN, BRASS, & COMPOSITION TUBING. 
DHULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER =. 
for clearing out Mains, Services, and Interior Fittings—65s. net. 
Boyle’s Patent Silvered Glass Combination Reflectors and Outside Lanterns. 
Sole Manufacturers of Charch and Mann’s Photometer. 
Large Paitern-Books, with every description of Gas-Fittings, Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, 12s. 


————— ae 
London: Printed by Witt1am Boucaron Krne (at the office of Clayton and Co., 17, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street); and published by him at No. 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 


in the City of Londoa.—Tuesday, June 20; 1871, 

















